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ISLAMIC CULTURE AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


John A. Wilson 





more careful control over their archaeological possessions. This is 

true in Asia, Africa, the Mediterranean countries, and Latin America. 
It is true in the United States, where the responsible control is left up to 
the individual states, some of which have been rather slow in providing 
legal safeguards for their antiquities. Everywhere it has become clear that 
the relics of the past belong to the state and should be valued and protected 
as public treasures. 

Islamic countries are concerned with the same responsibilities as the 
other nations of the world. However, the problems in Islamic countries have 
certain peculiar phases which demand attention. In the first place, these 
countries are fortunate in having the richest range and variety of archaeo- 
logical materials in the world. Prehistory, the ancient world, the classical 
world, and early Islam have left plentiful and noble traces in the soil of 
the Islamic countries. This is intrinsically valuable. Because of this value 
these nations have emphasized the very proper right of possession in the 
legal codes which have been framed in the past generation or two. That 


[ THE PAST thirty years the nations of the world have assumed a 


® Joun A. Wison is Professor of Egyptology at the University of Chicago and former Direc- 
tor of the Oriental Institute in that University. In 1952-1953 he was a Fulbright Research Scholar 
in Egypt and the Sudan. This article was written as a paper for the Colloquium on Islamic Cul- 
ture at Princeton University, September 1953. 
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vested title of possession, with its consequent responsibilities for protection, 
maintenance, and exhibition, is a right with which everyone must agree. 
However, the materials of man’s long career — in the story which they tell, 
as distinct from their material possession — belong to mankind at large, 
and therein rises the first problem. 

That problem is one aspect of the current struggle between East and 
West, the attempt on the part of many of the Muslim countries to free 
themselves from the guidance and control of the Western powers. Modern 
archaeology began with Western scholars, and their most emphatic en- 
deavors were undertaken in the Near East. One hundred years ago the 
first activities of the West may have arisen out of an interest in the Bible 
or in the Greek and Roman writers, but they soon developed into the highly 
specialized fields of Egyptology, Assyriology, Iranology, Hittitology, and 
so on. The museums and private collections in Europe and the United States 
were greatly enriched by this archaeological activity of the westerns. To 
be sure, in this period between the 1850’s and World War I, some services 
of antiquities were set up in Muslim countries, and national museums were 
organized and enriched by the Western efforts. But in that period the basic 
concern for archaeology was Western, and the West profited in an ex- 
traordinary way. 

To the Western scholar this was development of an asset which lay in 
the realm of Islam and with which Islam was not greatly concerned; the 
development was justified as a proper scholarly salvage of evidence. But 
increasingly the Muslim countries developed self-responsibility and began 
to question Western tutelage in archaeology as in other cultural and politi- 
cal and economic fields. The most nationalistic and anti-Western voices 
protested against “exploitation” of their antiquities by Western scholars. 
New antiquities laws were framed to protect national rights and to keep 
the most valuable possessions within each home country. 

A typical history of excavation will show a long period of pillage, in 
which the locals dug for building stone, earth containing fertilizing chemi- 
cals, or gold and silver. Then, from the time of Napoleon on, a few west- 
erners made hasty penetration of the monuments for treasure or for showy 
museum pieces; or they encouraged the locals to bring to them pieces of 
obvious value for sale. There was no scientific control of operations. Na- 
tional museums and private collections in the West were greatly enriched 
by this haphazard enterprise, which enjoyed only the loosest supervision. 
Perhaps the most famous example of removal to the West was the Elgin 
marbles from the Parthenon in Athens, which was then under the Ottoman 
Empire. 

About a century ago the successful excavations of Botta and Layard in 
Mesopotamia, Mariette in Egypt, and Schliemann in Turkey led to the 
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institution of services for the control of excavation and to the setting up 
of national museums. In the Ottoman Empire the Turks held control. Else- 
where the dominant interest of westerners and the indifference of Muslims 
to pre-Islamic antiquities put the control into the hands of westerners — 
France in Egypt and Iran, Great Britain in India, and Italy in Libya. There 
is no doubt that the privileges of extraterritoriality in part extended to 
westerners under this system and in part were assumed by them as rights 
of superior interest. In 1920 the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum wrote a brutally frank book telling about his 
success in smuggling antiquities out of Egypt and the Ottoman Empire 
before World War I.‘ The West showed a kind of cultural imperialism, if 
you wish. 

After World War I the breakup of the Ottoman Empire and the demand 
for self-government on the part of most Islamic states led to increasing 
local control over Western enterprise in archaeology. Typically the West- 
ern archaeologist aided in the drafting of an antiquities law for the Islamic 
country and acted as an “‘adviser” to a government official who was put into 
the directorship of a service of antiquities. The enterprise of the 1920’s, 
when there was so much excavation all over the Near East, emphasized 
the monetary value of antiquities and showed the extraordinary interest of 
Western tourists in the monuments. This was the period of the discovery of 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amun and of the excavation of Ur of the Chaldees. 
The fresh realization of the economic value of antiquities and of tourists 
who were interested in antiquities, combined with the continuing rise of 
nationalistic and anti-foreign feeling, brought about new national controls 
on archaeology. Western directors or advisers in the services of antiquities 
were eliminated, and the antiquities laws were rewritten by nationals for a 
firmer control of the monuments. In the formal sense of administrative 
control the Islamic countries rightfully asserted their independent authority 
and responsibility. 

No one could take any exception to this insofar as it arises out of a 
genuine concern for the cultural materials which illuminate the history of 
mankind. However, the changes were less happy in their aspect of struggle. 
Often there was a churlish attitude on the part of the westerner, who saw 
some of his exceptional privileges being restricted by law and the adminis- 
tration of law. Often there was a brusque attitude on the part of the local 
administrator, who was determined that no antiquity of any importance 
was to leave the country and therefore burdened his museum storerooms 
with an excess of material. The fact that the famous head of Nefertiti went 
to Germany has become a weapon of nationalistic propaganda against 
“plundering” by the westerner, without regard for the more general fact 


1Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, By Nile and Tigris: a narrative of journeys in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia on behalf of the British Museum between the years 1886 and 1913, 2 vols. (London, 1920). 
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that westerners’ activities have greatly enriched the museums in the Muslim 
countries. 

One sometimes gains the impression that antiquities are first a gambit in 
the game of international politics and second a bait for tourists, rather than 
materials of historical importance. This impression is superficial; neverthe- 
less, it is pertinent to point out certain generalities which should be part of 
the general consciousness of Muslim countries and which should therefore 
shape and direct the administration of their antiquities laws. 

Archaeological materials are part of the natural resources of a country 
which may be cultivated, not simply to attract tourists from outside, but also 
to its internal benefit. Antiquities are a marketable resource in a minor way, 
or they may also be used in travelling exhibits abroad to advertise the 
country as a place of interest. The Aya Sofia mosque at Istanbul, the palace 
terrace of Persepolis in Iran, the ruins of Palmyra in Syria, and the Temple 
of Karnak in Egypt are natural assets, like magnificent scenery or an 
equable climate. They should be so considered, not simply because they 
attract tourists, but for the interest and attitude of the nationals within a 
country. 

However, if archaeological materials are a natural resource, they are 
also a serious responsibility to a nation, which that nation accepts by legis- 
lation, framing an antiquities law for the investigation, study, excavation, 
maintenance, and protection of its monuments and museum objects. Too 
often the emphasis in such laws has been on possession, rather than on study 
and maintenance. Recently I visited a country in which about a generation 
ago there was a great deal of excavation of great stone monuments. It was 
appalling to see the destruction which those monuments had suffered since 
they were uncovered. Part of the destruction was a product of inadequate 
guarding, so that pieces from the monuments disappeared from place. Much 
of the destruction came from the action of water or sand driven by the wind. 
A magnificent natural asset seems to be doomed to rapid disintegration 
because a government has not felt itself able to accept the financial responsi- 
bility of maintaining its monuments. 

I deeply regret a modern archaeological interest — a product of propa- 
ganda and national myth — which says: “We regard such-and-such an an- 
cient people as our ancestors and we reserve work on their monuments for 
ourselves. We are less interested in other ancient peoples.”’ That is the state 
of mind which picks out one ancient people — such as the Hittites, the 
Achaemenids, or the Phoenicians — and insists that we moderns of a par- 
ticular group are uniquely descended from them, so that they are our exclu- 
sive province of interest. Such an attitude ignores the complexity of history. 
It is unscientific to assume that the descent of any people is as simple and 
unilateral as that. All peoples are highly complex in ancestry. Only an 
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honest regard for all the ancient evidence is a justified attitude of the 
archaeologist. 

Nevertheless, there is a proper subject of interest on the part of Islamic 
countries, and that is Islamic archaeology. That belongs pre-eminently to 
them as their cultural history, and it is a common cultural ground for the 
several Islamic countries. The first archaeological work in the Near East 
was undertaken by western Christians, and they naturally pursued their own 
inherited interests in Greek and Roman antiquities and in the ancient ori- 
ental antiquities which were the prelude to classical and Christian times. 
Islamic studies, both in the Orient and in the West, have traditionally been 
literary rather than archaeological. But as the Islamic countries have taken 
over responsible charge of the antiquities in their countries, they both have 
inherited the concern for pre-Islamic monuments and objects, and must 
develop an equal concern for their Islamic archaeological heritage. 

In the past half century has come a new danger to Islamic monuments. 
The advancing tide of modernism often washes across and sweeps aside old 
palaces, mosques, khans, fortresses, and lesser works of art. It is a tragedy 
when a fine old Muslim building gives way to a characterless modern 
apartment building. Here certainly is a field of promise for the Muslim 
scholar, who can do far more than the Western scholar in rescuing the 
vestiges of the Islamic past. Here, on a cultural rather than a nationalistic 
basis, is a proper province of prior interest. 

Certainly the field of Islamic archaeology presents brilliant opportunities. 
There is only a handful of competent workers, whether Muslim or West- 
ern, as over against an extraordinary volume of work. We of the West 
need this initiative on the part of Islamic scholars, as the great achieve- 
ments of the Islamic past are most inadequately realized in our countries, 
whether on the university research level or by the educated laymen. Such 
an initiative in Islamic countries might stimulate us to more energetic meas- 
ures toward filling in the gap in our knowledge. American universities 
might thus be induced to set up positions in Islamic archaeology, now sadly 
lacking. And the American regard for Oriental cultures would be height- 
ened by an appreciation of a vigorous and attractive past accomplishment. 

This concern for the physical remains of Islam’s glory should not be 
restricted to the scholar, the excavator, and the museum curator. The 
Islamic countries must not be so engrossed by modernism, industrialism, 
and the urbanism of the West that they will ignore the gracious buildings 
and fine art of the early Islamic centuries. It is disheartening to see a young 
Muslim artist or architect, as soon as his skill is recognized, heading for 
Italy or France for further studies. The chances are that he will end up a 
skillful imitator of Western art, probably more Parisian than the Parisians 
themselves. In his youth he should be given the chance to become acquainted 
with the fine products which lie in his own cultural past, rather than the 
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tradition of Europe. The schools of the Muslim countries should carry a 
greater emphasis on Islamic art and archaeology. The newspapers and 
journals should show a deeper appreciation of the fine buildings, furniture, 
tapestries, glass, pottery, and jewelry which made early Islam glorious. 
Some of the dying arts and crafts may still be revived. In other words, a 
pride in past achievement by the Muslims should have its specific illustration 
know to the Muslims generally. 

There is another aspect to this matter. As I am confident that the antiqui- 
ties of Islam’s past will show up magnificently against the setting of 
modern art and architecture, so also am I confident that these antiquities 
will show up well against the earlier setting of pre-Islamic archaeology. 
This leads us to an interesting analogy: today there is a cultural renaissance 
in the countries of the Near and Middle East. It is new, and yet it is a re- 
birth of the old. It is hoped and expected that the Arab and Islamic renais- 
sance will be truly a reafirmation of old values within the modern condi- 
tions. There is an interesting parallel here from the renaissance in western 
Christendom, which brought to a close the middle ages and was the prelude 
to modern times. That renaissance was marked by extraordinary vitality of 
thought, in what has been called the Revival of Learning. The energies of 
thought and discussion were based upon the pagan classics of Greece and 
Rome. Latin was revived, and Greek was rediscovered. In this there was no 
intention of going back to the pagan ages and worshipping the gods and 
values of Greece and Rome. Rather the attitude was one of analysis, using 
the ancient learning to redefine the factors of the western Christian world. 
Thomas Aquinas, for example, made extensive use of Aristotle for writings 
in Christian theology. What was clearly pagan in Aristotle was ignored 
or rejected, but the category of ideas and the method of argument were used 
for the Christian purpose. 

In other words, the West felt confident enough of its own intellectual 
strength and of its religious faith to employ materials coming from a pre- 
Christian time as background. Against this earlier background it was able 
to study itself and set its course for the future. Is this a valid analogy for 
Islam? May not Islam gain a sense of the values inherent in its faith by a 
closer study and more detailed analysis of pre-Islamic times? The back- 
ground will show the strength and vigor of the ancient peoples who lived in 
the Near and Middle East. It will further show the ultimate fate of those 
ancient cultures, of Egypt, the Hittites, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia, 
whose vitality did not last indefinitely. It will show the feebleness and 
futility of the Byzantine and later Roman empires in the immediate pre- 
Islamic period, throwing into high relief the message of Islam, its peculiar 
appropriateness to the time and place of its birth, and the extraordinary 
and triumphant spread of the new faith over long distances from its center. 

Such a study of Islam against the background of its predecessors will 
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be largely literary, but it will also be archaeological. The story of man may 
be studied as a whole and continuous story, with certain disjunctions, such 
as the birth of civilization in the Near East, the intellectual revolution 
which marked Greek culture, the coming of Christianity, and the coming 
of Islam. 

There should be no politics in cultural matters, and one hopes that a full 
and comprehensive attack on the archaeology of the Islamic countries would 
be cooperative of East and West. The task is too big for a single people. 
As a general proposition, archaeological enterprises should use the best 
available talents, without regard to nationality. But the basic task and the 
basic attitude are responsibilities of the Islamic countries themselves. They 
should not expect the West to frame the plan of campaign or to take the 
major share in the campaign. In their own interests the Muslims should 
undertake a more vigorous and comprehensive attitude toward their 
archaeology. 

A- government service of antiquities should be a part of a ministry of 
education, as it is almost universally. This must be said, because there is 
an occasional tendency to link the service of antiquities with a department 
of tourism. Within the ministry of education, the service of antiquities 
should be accorded scholarly standing on a level with the national universi- 
ties. What is needed is a closer integration between the field archaeological 
work on the one hand and the research and teaching in the universities on 
the other hand. Too often positions in the services of antiquities are poorly 
paid and do not attract men of research interests or of scholarly capacity. 
Those positions then become mere bureaucratic offices, concerned with meet- 
ing the minimum requirements of administrative routine. Both a genuine 
interest in the story of man’s past and the encouragement to do scholarly 
research and to publish the results should be an accepted part of the career 
of an officer of the service of antiquities. 

A close working cooperation between the educational system and the 
service of antiquities, under which it might be possible for university teach- 
ers to participate in excavation and to work in the museums while the off- 
cers of the service of antiquities were welcomed in the universities as lec- 
turers or for research, would certainly be for mutual benefit. In particular 
such cooperation would be of profit for the Islamists already working in 
the universities. These scholars are unexcelled as philologists; their knowl- 
edge of the older textual material would greatly aid the field archaeologist, 
just as his presentation of the physical relics from antiquity would give 
them illustrative material. 

Basically the archaeologist should be a university-trained man. He should 
be trained in the national university system. It would certainly be of benefit 
to him to take a year abroad studying in one of the Western universities 
or working in one of the major Western museums. However, as a normal 
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procedure he should not go abroad for an extended period of study. Too 
often the student from the Near or Middle East who spends four or five 
years studying in Europe or the United States loses touch with his own 
culture during his long period of absence. He returns neither an Oriental or 
an Occidental, but an uncertain mixture of the two. Insofar as the special- 
ized training can be given in his own country by his own countrymen, he 
will emerge better fitted for the service of his own country. It is true that 
there should be no nationalism in the field of scholarship and that the only 
proper considerations are those of finding and following the best scholar- 
ship available in the world. However, if the renaissance of Islamic and 
Arab culture is properly to reassert the old values which come out of the 
Islamic past, the rediscovery of those values should be made within the 
area of Islam. A scholar who studies for years in the West may not be so 
well equipped to sense and discover what his own Islamic culture means. 

I am aware that it will cost a great deal of money to raise the salaries 
at all levels in the services of antiquities. Yet the archaeologists cannot be 
respected and make valuable contributions to the cultural life of their 
countries unless this is done. At all levels below the top administrators 
salaries are currently so low that they do not attract men of ability or 
intelligence. Further, salaries are so low that the subordinate antiquities 
official, dealing with materials which have marketable value, is sometimes 
subjected to the temptation to supplement his wages by the illicit marketing 
of antiquities. A service in which the working salaries were respectable 
would attract respectable men, to the national good. 

With the archaeological work giving due weight to the Islamic past, 
with archaeological posts filled with men of ability and men able to publish 
scholarly results, with a working relation established between field archae- 
ology and the national universities, a proud knowledge of the cultural 
past would eventually become a part of general public knowledge. From the 
university level, knowledge would appropriately run down through the 
secondary and elementary school systems, so that the mass of students 
would become aware of their own histories and the triumphs of their an- 
cestors and predecessors. With the antiquities services productive and ar- 
ticulate, there would be a greater interest on the part of journalists, so that 
archaeology would receive a better press and the knowledge of the past 
would become common knowledge. 

Educated people in Muslim lands should be given a sense of pride in 
Islamic architecture and art. They should be given a fuller realization of 
the achievements of their pre-Islamic predecessors and the meaning of the 
coming of Islam as a new faith and a new way of life. Internal tourism 
should be promoted by the state, not simply for vacation or recreation, but 
as part of a program of adult education. The national feeling would thereby 
be strengthened, not toward fanatical and blind jingoism, but toward a 
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sober and secure realization of the great capacities within any culture or 
any nation. 

These may not seem like important or easy tasks to governments which 
are engrossed in the future rather than the past. Scholarly standards in a 
government service, higher salaries, an emphasis on Islam rather than on 
a modern nation — these may not fit easily into the thinking of the new 
nations. And yet there is a valuable paradox for the thinking of the Mus- 
lims: archaeology brings forth a demonstration of the vigorous and noble 
achievements of a people’s past and thus gives that people the confidence 
to move forward into a vigorous and noble future. 














CONFESSIONALISM AND FEUDALITY 
IN LEBANESE POLITICS 


Clyde G. Hess, Jr. and Herbert L. Bodman, Jr. 


N JULY and early August 1953, Lebanon held national elections for 
the third time since the evacuation of the French in 1946. As in all 
past representative elections, Lebanese voters found themselves cast- 

ing ballots for a Chamber of Deputies whose composition was at least par- 
tially determined in advance. It was certain that of the 44 deputies in the 
new Chamber, 24 would be Christians of one sect or another, 17 would be 
Muslims of the Sunni or Shi‘i persuasion, and 3 would be Druzes. Such a 
division of seats by religion, or confession, had been ordained in Decree 
Law Number 6 of November 4, 1952, the Lebanese electoral law promul- 
gated by the Cabinet which had been installed after the “constitutional 
coup” * of September 1952 and invested with the right to rule by decree for 
six months. 

This system, whose operation determines by law the religious make-up 
of each Lebanese Chamber of Deputies, is known popularly as the ‘“‘con- 
fessional” system. In more precise terms, it is a system of proportional 
representation by religious faith in all government functions. It has become 
one of the most durable of Lebanese political institutions. The Electoral 
Law of 1952, however, stands as something of a landmark in the develop- 
ment of Lebanese fundamental law. A fuller appreciation of it and the re- 
sults of the elections of 1953, as well as of the present status of confes- 
sionalism in Lebanon, requires some examination of the manner in which 
this unique system evolved, and in particular of the bearing which Lebanese 
“feudalism” has had upon it. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 


When Selim I departed from Syria in 1517, having fashioned Ottoman 
provinces out of the eastern Arab world, he left behind him in the Lebanon ” 


1 See George Britt, “Lebanon's Popular Revolution,” Middle East Journal, vol. 7 (Winter 1953), 
PP. 7-17. 
2 The terms “the Lebanon” and “the Mountain” are used here to designate the area prior to 





® CLype G. Hess, Jr., formerly editorial writer on the Worcester Telegram and news analyst on 
radio station WTAF (Worcester, Mass.), and Hersert L. BopMAn, Jr., graduate student in 
Arab studies at Princeton University, are currently conducting field research in Arab history 
and political institutions. Although the research on which this article is based was made possible 
by funds granted by the Ford Foundation, that Foundation is not to be understood as approving 
by virtue of its grant any of the statements or the views expressed therein. 
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a system not unlike that which had grown up under the Mamluks. The life 
of the hardy inhabitants of this small enclave, largely restricted to the 
picturesque slopes of Mount Lebanon, was organized on tribal and feudal 
lines. Loose tributary relationships with the Porte were maintained for the 
most part by the Druze leaders, the dominant element on the Mountain. 
The Maronite feudal lords paid homage, along with the lesser Druze 
chiefs, to the Amir of the Mountain. 

This autonomy and relatively high degree of security which prevailed in 
the Lebanon, coupled with a tradition of religious toleration, exercised a 
powerful attraction on neighboring peoples. To the Druze-Maronite popu- 
lation, Sunni and Shi‘i Muslims as well as many of the sects of Christendom 
steadily gravitated. Thus the fundamental political characteristic of Leb- 
anon, its poly-confessional population, was slowly shaped. 

Two events in the 17th and 18th centuries emerge as significant. In 1697 
the last of the Ma‘an rulers of the Mountain died without issue, thus giving 
rise to the new ruling House of Shihab. In 1756 two members of this House 
were converted to Christianity, adopting the Maronite faith. Soon others 
followed and the influence of the Maronite Patriarch and his traditional 
supporter, France, steadily increased on the House of Shihab. 

It was not until the invasion of Ibrahim Pasha and the Egyptian occupa- 
tion of the Lebanon (1831-1840) that intersectarian differences took the 
country-wide character that was to culminate some quarter of a century later 
in the wholesale Lebanese massacres which led in turn to direct intervention 
in the affairs of the Mountain by the Western Powers. Early in the occupa- 
tion Ibrahim set out to disarm the mountaineers as a security measure. With 
the help of the crafty Amir Bashir II, then ruler of the Mountain, he first 
enlisted the asistance of the Druzes to disarm the Maronites. A few months 
later, the Egyptians moved southward and with Maronite forces as scouts 
and auxiliaries gathered in Druze muskets and arms. 

Four years later, in 1838, Ibrahim found himself threatened with a 
Druze revolt in the Jabal Hawran. He thereupon proceeded to rearm the 
Maronites in the Lebanon so that he could risk stripping the country of 
Egyptian troops to fight in the Hawran, yet maintain order in the Mountain. 
A Russian consular communication at the height of the revolt against Ibra- 
him in 1840 attributes growing sectarian unrest at the time directly to the 
events of this period. Ibrahim’s lasting contribution to confessional unrest 
on the Mountain, therefore, was virtually to split the country into two 
armed, wary, and suspicious camps capable of plunging it into religious war- 
fare at the first untoward incident between them. 

In addition to the general disarmament of 1834 and the rearmament of 





the establishment of the French Mandate and the fixing of Lebanon’s present boundaries. Since 
that date, “Mount Lebanon” or “the Mountain” is used to denote the central electoral district 
(muhafizah) which approximates the former Ottoman administrative division. 
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the Maronites in 1838, a third factor entered the situation. There was wide- 
spread contemporary doubt as to the faith of the Amir Bashir II, although 
later scholarship indicates that he was a crypto-Christian. Following the 
Maronite revolt of 1840, during which British, Austrian, and Turkish 
troops, aided by the disaffected mountaineers, succeeded in driving Ibrahim 
from the Lebanon, an overtly Christian ruler of the Mountain, the Amir 
Qasim, was installed, largely at British insistence. This further alienated the 
Druzes, and in the years immediately following the Second Syrian War re- 
lationships between the two sects grew steadily more embittered. The Druze 
leaders particularly bombarded the Porte with complaints that Qasim was 
discriminating against them — especially in tax matters — because of their 
religion. 

It was the question of taxes which led to the creation of the first Lebanese 
‘legislature’ organized on a consciously confessional basis. In September 
1841 the Ottoman governor of Beirut created a council for the Mountain to 
hear complaints on taxes and consider a new taxing schedule. This council 
consisted of 3 Druzes, 3 Maronites, 1 Sunni, 1 Shi‘i, 1 Greek Catholic, and 
1 Greek Orthodox. Only nine days after the council had begun its delibera- 
tions, however, a Druze army besieged the Amir Qasim in his palace at 
Dayr al-Qamar, murdered the Maronites in the village, and sacked and 
burned their houses. The Ottoman Government thereupon revoked the fir- 
man investing Qasim as Amir and ordered him to Beirut. 

The Five Great Powers intervened following the recall of Qasim. The 
major aim of French diplomacy at this point was to ensure the ascendancy of 
the Maronite population under a Christian amir and bolster the political 
power of the Maronite Church. Britain, opposed to the emerging French in- 
fluence in Syria and the French religious instruments of power, constantly 
centered its diplomacy on thwarting French aims and, on occasion, lent sup- 
port to the Druzes, but never with the singleness of purpose and assiduity 
that France displayed toward the Maronites. For the Porte, the most likely 
way to demonstrate the failure of Great Power intervention was to show 
that this intervention had not in fact kept peace; it therefore concentrated 
on envenoming the already bitter relationships among the sects. 

In 1842 the first attempt to regularize the affairs of the Lebanon was 
made in an agreement between the Porte on the one hand and the Five Great 
Powers on the other. This arrangement consisted of dividing the Lebanon 
into two districts (qa’im maqamiyah), one Druze and one Maronite. Each 
district was to be ruled by a ga’im maqam chosen from among the indigenous 
inhabitants of the area by an Ottoman official, the Governor of Sidon. This 
solution failed conspicuously. It had neglected to face candidly the fact that 
neither of the ga’im maqamiyah was homogeneous in a religious sense; there 
were mixed Druze-Maronite villages within each district whose affairs were 
still without any form of regulation. 
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Between 1842 and 1845 the Porte and the Great Powers fashioned a 
series of fundamental laws for the Lebanon which attempted to solve this 
problem. Ultimately each population was accorded the right to have its in- 
terests protected by one of its coreligionists, but in the process the existing 
feudal system on the Mountain suffered a heavy blow, for the conferral of 
the right to be judged by one’s own coreligionists interrupted the chain of 
authority which stretched between the feudal lord and his subjects. 

The Statute of 1845 stands as the refinement of these first attempts at or- 
ganizing the Lebanon’s political institutions. Among the things established 
by the Statute were two representative councils, one in each of the ga’im 
maqamiyahs,; it provided that membership in these councils should be ap- 
portioned among the sects. 

For fourteen years following the promulgation of the Statute of 1845, 
there was relative peace in the Lebanon. However, a number of factors were 
combining to culminate in the most violent outbreaks of inter-sectarian war- 
fare, those of 1859-1860. In the first place, the Statute of 1845 had again 
failed to satisfy both religious communities in the mixed villages. A strong 
egalitarian movement, led initially by the Maronite clergy and aimed at a 
de facto overthrow of feudalism, had arisen in the predominantly Maronite 
area of Kisrawan. This movement soon made itself felt in the villages where 
Maronites lived under Druze lords. At one point, the Maronite clergy 
ordered its followers to refuse to have any dealing with their Druze land- 
lords and even to withhold payments of rent. For the most part, the Druze 
peasants, linked by strong religious ties to their leaders, remained loyal to 
them. Added to these religious and political factors was the continuing effort 
of the Porte to discredit the solution of the ‘‘Lebanese question” which had 
been dictated by the Great Powers. It appears that the representatives of 
the Porte continually incited the Druze population to violence. The massa- 
cres of 1859-1860 ensued and again the Great Powers intervened militar- 
ily and politically. 

The so-called Statute of 1861 was the product of Porte and Great Power 
deliberations, this time in the form of the Syrian Commission. In many of 
its aspects this Statute was the first truly organic law of the Lebanon. It 
placed the entire Mountain under a single governor who was to be a Chris- 
tian and (in practice) a non-Lebanese* appointed by the Porte and ap- 

3 Neither the statute of June 9, 1861, nor the Protocol attached to it, nor the modifications in- 
troduced by the Statute of 1864, specifically provided that the Governor of the Lebanon was not to 
be an indigenous Lebanese. In fact, however, none of the Governors who served were Lebanese. 
Apparently this was largely the result of the position taken by the British during the meetings 
of the Syrian Commission from October 5, 1860, to March 4, 1861. The British argued that the 
creation of a Maronite Governor would lead to the extermination of the Druzes, Muslims, and 
very probably other Christian sects. The British purpose, it seems, was to prevent the establish- 
ment of the Lebanon as a Christian principality which would work to the advantage of France 
through the French influence on Maronite leaders. The compromise reached by the Commission 
provided (1) that the Governor should be a Christian, and (2) that the choice of an indigenous 


Lebanese Governor should not be precluded, at least, by the terms of the Statute. This was as 
much as the French representative on the Commission was prepared to yield. 
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proved by the Great Powers. The Council established under the Statute con- 
sisted of 12 members chosen from the entire Mountain by the chiefs of each 
religious community. The confessional ratio determined for the Council, 
or Central Administrative Majlis, was simple: 2 representatives each for 
the Maronites, Sunnis, Shi‘is, Druzes, Greek Orthodox, and Greek 
Catholics. 

In 1864 the Statute was revised. Among other changes the Mountain was 
divided into 7 districts, there having been 6 previously. Each district was to 
send a specified number of representatives to the Central Administrative 
Majlis. Most significantly, the confessional ratio system was applied to each 
of these districts as well as to the country as a whole. Thus, the two Maro- 
nite strongholds in the north sent one Maronite each, the mixed area of 
Jazzin sent one Maronite, one Druze, and one Muslim, and so on. Thus the 
principle of confessional allotment of seats within a given administrative or 
electoral district was founded. 

On the whole, the Statutes of 1861 and 1864 succeeded in putting an end 
to the widespread confessional unrest that had characterized Lebanese his- 
tory for almost twenty years. With the passage of time, the numerical 
strength of the Druze population, already declining as a result of steady 
emigration, grew still weaker, and the old argument thereby lost much of its 
bitterness. However, the Muslim and Christian communities engaged in 
more or less constant jockeying for political primacy and several changes in 
the make-up of the Central Administrative Majlis reflected these efforts. 
The first Governor of Lebanon, Da’ud Pasha, an Armenian Catholic, was 
largely responsible for the changes made in 1864. He appears to have been 
the most gifted of these officials. Subsequent governors failed to distinguish 
themselves, having to deal with a series of economic difficulties that beset 
the country and the steady agitation for enlarging the boundaries of the 
Mountain to make it economically viable. 

Slight changes were made in the Statute between 1864 and the outbreak 
of World War I, when the Turks unilaterally abrogated the special regime 
for the Lebanon. At the end of the Palestine campaign and during the in- 
stallation of the French in Syria, the old Administrative Majlis was briefly 
revived. It was then dissolved by the French in July 1920 when seven of its 
members were found to be in communication with Faysal’s Arab Govern- 
ment in Damascus. 


LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS UNDER THE MANDATE 
Following the award of the Mandate over Syria and Lebanon to the 
French in the spring of 1920, Lebanon began to undergo a series of changes 
that were to color deeply its subsequent political development. In accordance 
with previous French undertakings, the Mountain was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of the fertile Biqa‘ plain and the regions around the coastal cities of 
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Sidon, Tyre, and Tripoli. An appointed legislature was created to take the 
place of the banished Central Administrative Majlis and, as in 1864, seats 
on the new Administrative Commission, as it was called, were apportioned 
among the various sects within each administrative division. 

From this point onward a new element enters Lebanese political life: 
regionalism. Some of the areas added to the Lebanon by French decree felt 
strongly the pull of Faysal’s Arab Government, and after its fall, the con- 
tinuing attraction of a larger and predominantly Muslim unity. This was 
especially true of the pre-eminently Sunni area in and around Tripoli, and 
to a considerable extent this attraction exists today. To make the idea of 
‘Grand Liban” palatable, if not attractive, to these added areas, the French 
continually devised means to ensure that the needs and interests of these 
areas would be taken into consideration in the functioning of the new state. 
These devices, however, usually fell short of the demands of the annexed 
territory. Confessional matters also became vastly more complicated with 
the addition of these outlying areas: the Sunni population was multiplied 
approximately eight times and Shi‘i strength was virtually quadrupled, 
while the Maronite population was increased by only one third. 

In 1922 the French began the process of laying down several regulations 
which were to shape the future political existence of the new enlarged Leb- 
anon. The former nominated Administrative Commission was abolished and 
a new elected Representative Council established in its place. The decree * 
which set up this new legislative body was, in effect, the precursor of a new 
organic law, and several of its articles were carried over almost verbatim to 
the Constitution of 1926. This decree also reinforced the spirit of region- 
alism by requiring that each sanjaq (the administrative and electoral divi- 
sion of Lebanon at that time) be represented on the Finance Committee 
of the new Representative Council, and that each be represented, as well, in 
the three remaining committees (taken as a whole) according to the number 
of deputies it returned to the Council. 

A companion decree ° establishing electoral procedures for Lebanon has 
similarly exercised its influence on all later Lebanese electoral laws. Many of 
its administrative provisions, especially, have been faithfully carried over 
through all the mutations which the law has undergone. As in the past this 
decree provided for an apportionment of the seats in each electoral district 
on a confessional basis. It is also interesting for the impetus it gave to what 
may be called “‘feudality” in Lebanon.® Under its provisions all but one of 
the six electoral constituencies were to return more than one member of the 
Council. Beirut, for example, was to return 5, distributed among the various 

4 Arrété No. 1304 bis, March 1922. Receuil des actes administratifs du Haut Commissariat de 
la République Francaise en Syrie et au Liban, 1922. 


5 Arrété No. 1307, March 10, 1922. Ibid. 


® The term “feudality” is used in this paper to indicate the incorporation of “feudalism” into 
the electoral system. 
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confessions; North Lebanon 4, Mount Lebanon 8, South Lebanon 6, and 
the Biqa‘ 6. Only Tripoli was to return one deputy, a Sunni. 

The decree also permitted lists, or slates, to be formed in these multi-seat 
constituencies. Theoretically, any group of citizens could combine to form a 
list. In the event, however, Lebanon’s clan attachments resulted in the form- 
ation of lists centered around a strong clan leader, usually landed. To his 
list would be attracted members of other — usually minority — confessions 
in the electoral district on a compromise or payment basis, with a requisite 
pledge of complete political fealty. Money and clan influence, violence and 
threats, were the usual electioneering methods, with the result that political 
power became associated with either clan strength or wealth. As a result, 
the list system permitted the strong, landed individual to become “‘chief of 
the list.’’ Thus was the new “feudality” established. 

With the creation of the Lebanese Republic and the promulgation of the 
Lebanese Constitution, confessionalism and regionalism took on new as- 
pects. Article 12 of the Constitution of May 23, 1926, stated that all Leb- 
anese citizens were to be equally admissible to public employment with no 
qualification required other than competence and capacity. Article 95, how- 
ever, effectively weakened this provision by declaring that the various com- 
munities should be equitably represented in public employment and in the 
Cabinet. This provision was retained on a temporary basis when the Con- 
stitution underwent its revision in 1943, and the principle of confessional 
representation in the Cabinet persists. 

Under the terms of the Constitution of 1926, there were two houses in 
the legislative branch of the government. The Senate was made up of 16 
members, of whom 7 were named by the President of the Republic together 
with the Cabinet. The remaining 9 members were elected. Seats in the Senate 
were distributed among the confessions thus: Maronites, 5 ; Sunnis, 3 ; Shi‘is, 
3; Greek Orthodox, 2; Greek Catholic, 1; Druze, 1; minority rites, 1. The 
Senate was abolished by the Constitutional Law of October 17, 1927. The 
members of the Chamber, according to the original Constitution, were to be 
elected under the terms of Decree 1307. This same provision was retained 
following the revision of 1927, but in view of the abolition of the Senate, 
it was determined that one-third of the deputies would be appointed to the 
Chamber by the President and the Cabinet. In naming the deputies, the 
President and the Cabinet were to take into account the question of equit- 
able representation of religious communities, the electoral divisions, and 
the electoral decree in force. The institution of appointed deputies was dis- 
continued by decree of the French Delégué, Général Catroux, on March 18, 
1943. 

Between 1925 and the declaration of Lebanese “independence” in 1943, 
at least one other factor in the working of Lebanese political institutions 
showed itself clearly. During this period the French or native governments 
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altered from time to time the number of seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It soon became apparent that if the number of seats was markedly re- 
duced (as it was in 1934 from 30 to 18), and if only the usual number of 
constituencies were retained (5 or 6) along with the full application of con- 
fessionalism, the effect was partially to disenfranchise a large number of 
voters. In other words, they were not permitted to nominate or vote for a 
member of their own sect, since the various electoral constituencies are not 
homogeneous in the religious sense. This process created, in effect, religious 
‘‘minorities” within each district which were denied the right of representa- 
tion by a member of their own faith. The idea slowly grew, therefore, that 
the only way to correct this injustice and still maintain confessionalism was 
to reduce the size of the electoral district with the aim of enclosing within 
it a more homogeneous population. Such a reduction would have the addi- 
tional attraction of crippling the vehicle of feudality: the list. The move- 
ment in this direction reached its culmination in the electoral law of 1952. 


MOVEMENT AGAINST FEUDALITY 


In the first elections held after the evacuation of the French, those of 
1947, the evils of the list system and the political feudality which it permit- 
ted were clearly demonstrated. The list served as a convenient, if reckless, 
instrument for the Government of Prime Minister Riyad al-Sulh and Presi- 
dent Bisharah al-Khuri. In every electoral district with the exception of 
Mount Lebanon, government-sponsored lists were formed, headed usually 
by progovernmental figures and laden heavily with time-servers in the gov- 
ernment machine. The press of Beirut unanimously exposed and condemned 
a series of electoral abuses which, it was charged, ranged from the stuffing 
of ballot boxes to the widespread use of government functionaries in the 
various electoral districts to influence, and in some cases browbeat, the 
voters.’ The government won 47 out of the 55 seats, but the outcry against 
the alleged abuses was widespread and vociferous, going so far as a refusal 
by some newspapers to recognize the new Chamber. In addition, the for- 
mation of lists had resulted in aggrieved political feelings. 

Agitation for electoral reform began shortly after the elections and 
reached a climax in 1950. The “reformist”? element under Henri Pharaon, 
a former Biqa‘ deputy, and several leaders of Mount Lebanon and the 
North envisaged the institution of the “little list.” Under this concept no 
more than three to six deputies would be returned from each constituency 
and the size of the constituency would be reduced. This proposal met with 
the concerted opposition of the ‘‘feudal’’ leaders in South Lebanon and the 
Biga‘. The final result was a compromise advanced by the Government after 
nearly a year of temporizing on the issue. The size of the electoral district 
would be reduced only in Mount Lebanon and the North. The South, the 


7 See the detailed charges of the opposition set out in The Black Book of the Lebanese elections 
(New York, 1947). 
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Biqa‘, and Beirut (largely a special case) would maintain their constituen- 
cies at their existing size. The little list had grown to include four to nine 
candidates.* 

Elections were held in April 1951. As had been expected, the results gave 
little evidence of a successful attack on feudality but some Government can- 
didates were not returned, an outcome generally attributed to growing dis- 
content with the ruling group’s management of national affairs. This elec- 
tion and certain concurrent political feuds precipitated once again agitation 
for a change in the electoral law. It was not to bear fruit, however, until 
after the coup of September 1952. How fundamental to Lebanese politics 
the question of electoral change has become is amply illustrated in the period 
following the coup and preceding the promulgation of the new electoral 
decree. 

ELECTORAL LAW OF NOVEMBER 1952 

The reform Cabinet, made up of extraparliamentary members, had de- 
termined to request the right to rule by decree for six months and to include 
in the list of decree powers the right to alter the electoral law. But by Octo- 
ber 6, 1952, contacts between the Prime Minister and various deputies had 
convinced the former that his Cabinet could not win a vote of confidence if 
it proposed to revise the electoral law by decree. The Prime Minister, late 
that day, conveyed this opinion to President Camille Chamoun at the sum- 
mer palace in Bayt al-Din. So certain were political circles that the request 
would not be made that many Beirut newspapers appeared the next morn- 
ing with that news. The opposite, however, was the case: the new President, 
deeply interested in matters of Lebanese constitutional life, had determined 
to see the reform enacted by decree and apparently instructed the Cabinet 
to hold firm. The implication of the President’s position was not lost on the 
deputies, for the President of the Lebanese Republic is empowered consti- 
tutionally to dissolve the Chamber and this power is unalloyed by the vitiat- 
ing usages and conventions which have grown up in other parliamentary 
democracies. The deputies were aware that a strong feeling of repugnance 
still gripped the country and that the Chamber, as a part of the old Bisharah 
al-Khuri regime, was likewise an object of that feeling. It was entirely pos- 
sible that many of them would not be returned to the Chamber should they 
be forced to face the voters at that time. With the issue thus posed as a bald 
test of power between the President and the Chamber, the Chamber yielded. 
In his ministerial declaration the Prime Minister placed the question of the 
electoral law revision at the very head of the list of decree powers requested. 
His Cabinet received a vote of confidence of 65-1. 

The new law promulgated in November 1952 was a fairly violent break 
with Lebanon's past. The confessional system was retained, but the country 


8 For the text of this electoral law, see Helen Miller Davis, Comstitutions, electoral laws, 
treaties of states in the Near and Middle East (2nd ed., Durham, N.C., 1953), pp. 307-19. 
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was divided into 33 electoral constituencies compared to the 9 created in the 
reform of 1950. In 11 of these constituencies, two deputies each were to be 
elected to the Chamber; in the remaining 22, the voters were to ballot for 
one candidate only. The new Chamber, therefore, would be composed of 44 
members as against 77 before, one of the smallest in Lebanese history. The 
confessional attribution of seats was as follows: 13 Maronites, 9 Sunnis, 8 
Shi‘is, 5 Greek Orthodox, 3 Druzes, 3 Greek Catholics, 2 Armenian Ortho- 
dox, 1 Minority.° 

Candidates for office in Lebanon in effect nominate themselves by issuing 
a notarized statement making known in what electoral district they intend 
to run and depositing a given amount of money (reduced from LL 5,000 to 
LL 3,000, the equivalent of $850, by the 1952 electoral law) at the State 
Finance Office. This deposit is returned only if the candidate receives over 
20 percent of the votes. The customary second stage of voting was elimi- 
nated in the new law and as a consequence a candidate could be elected by a 
plurality. The exercise of the franchise was compulsory for all males, with 
a fine of LL 50 to LL 100 for failure to cast a ballot. For the first time in 
Lebanese history, all women meeting certain educational requirements were 
permitted, but not obligated, to vote. 

The new law was one of several possible culminations of the fight against 
political feudality. The large list had been thoroughly fragmented among 
the new and smaller constituencies; if feudality were to continue in the 
South, for example, it would be forced to operate among seven constituen- 
cies in place of the single large constituency of prior years. 

In a sense, the new law could be construed also as a weakening of the con- 
fessional system. In a single-member constituency the candidate might very 
well feel himself compelled to campaign for the votes of citizens not of the 
sect assigned to represent that constituency. This would depend, among 
other things, on the number of candidates in the running, and the force of 
this new factor was somewhat diminished by the fact that the candidate 
who had received only a plurality could be declared successful. Nevertheless, 
reformist elements awaited the new elections to see how the new blow at 
these established principles would fall. 

The law of November 1952 was not entirely acceptable to members of 
the Chamber. In the first place, the reduction of seats threatened to deprive 
33 deputies of their places by the simple application of electoral arithmetic. 
Although the Government had announced that it favored the re-establish- 
ment of a Senate, this failed to satisfy the majority of the Chamber. The 
redistricting had suppressed outright many of the former seats and had re- 
arranged constituency lines so that many perennial candidates would be 

® The minority confessions are those for which no specific attribution of seats is made in the 
electoral law. Under the terms of the 1952 law, therefore, the minority rites would include 


Protestants, Jews, Chaldeans, Syrian Catholics, Syrian Orthodox, Jacobites, Nestorians, and 
Latins. 
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forced to run outside of their usual areas or in new areas relatively unknown 
to them. 

The law was received, however, in relative calm, possibly because it repre- 
sented a concrete application of the spirit of reform so anxiously awaited at 
this time, and few members of a Chamber so intimately associated with the 
old regime wished to appear in opposition. An opposition movement did de- 
velop centered about Emile Lahud, a deputy from Mount Lebanon and an 
expert on electoral law himself. Lahud complained that the small Chamber 
would, in effect, permit a majority of only eight members to determine the 
future of the nation. He reasoned as follows: of the 44 deputies in the full 
Chamber, 30 would normally be present at meetings. Thus the absolute ma- 
jority would be 16. But from this 16, the eight members of the government 
must be subtracted if normal procedure were followed in making up a Cabi- 
net. [here remained eight votes and it was this small group of men, Lahud 
argued, which could “impose its will on the nation.” *° 

By the end of May 1953, Lahud and his allies were prepared to make an 
issue of the question before an extraordinary session of the Chamber sched- 
uled for early June. On May 30 Lahud held a press conference in which he 
outlined his objections to the new law and gave a partial explanation of his 
own project. That evening Radio Liban announced that the President had 
dissolved the Chamber and called for new elections. Most of the press in 
Beirut attributed the President’s decision to his deep personal interest in the 
new law and his refusal to see it changed. 


ELECTIONS OF 1953 

The elections were held in four stages: on July 12 in Mount Lebanon and 
Beirut, on July 19 in the Biqa‘ and South Lebanon, and on July 26 in North 
Lebanon, with the exception of the ‘Akkar constituency. The election in this 
district was put off until August 9. One of the Sunni candidates in the con- 
stituency had been murdered on July 23 in front of the presidential palace 
in Beirut following a “peace” meeting of all candidates in the area with the 
President. The delay was to permit security forces to take positions and to 
allow tempers to subside. 

The campaigning was marked by other violence. In the South, North, and 
the Biqa‘ traditional family quarrels broke out among the partisans of vari- 
ous candidates. In Beirut itself, a bomb was thrown into an election rally 
held by the young Greek Orthodox deputy and newspaper editor, Ghassan 
Twaini. This led to an outbreak of street fighting and kidnappings in Beirut 
until the Government put an end to overt methods of campaigning a few 
days before balloting in the city. 

Estimates vary, but it would appear that only about 60 percent of the 
registered voters turned out in spite of the threat of a fine for failing to cast 


10 L’Orient (Beirut), May 31, 1953. 
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a ballot. One estimate places the number of women who took advantage of 
their enfranchisement at about 10 percent. The Government had announced 
at first that voting booths would be installed in the polling places but later 
reversed the decision on the grounds that time and funds were lacking; the 
Prime Minister also told the press that he had received several complaints 
and protests against the move. Voting in Lebanon is still, therefore, a fairly 
public process; the polling places are thronged with “observers” of rival 
candidates, and frequently these “workers” thrust previously prepared vot- 
ing bulletins into the hands of citizens as they enter. 

In general, the results of the elections were received with mixed reactions. 
Twenty-two members of the old Chamber returned to the new, and one 
Beirut newspaper commented that the remaining 22 new members resem- 
bled them like brothers."* Two Cabinet ministers were defeated and the two 
women candidates failed to make a showing. Party activity was more 
marked than in other elections, but the parties were forced into strange 
alliances in which doctrine was clearly submerged in the interests of politics; 
this was especially true in the bi-nominal constituencies where parties could 
be found in combination with powerful political figures whose known aims 
and beliefs scarcely coincided with the official party position. 

Opinion differs as to the success of the three-year campaign against feud- 
ality. In the South, Ahmad al-As‘ad, long a power in the region, found him- 
self challenged by ‘Adil ‘Usayran for political primacy in the district. Both 
of these leaders campaigned for favored candidates in other than their own 
constituencies. When the results were in, it appeared that al-As‘ad could 
count only himself and his son as the nucleus of a new parliamentary bloc. 
His candidates had been defeated in at least three constituencies. ‘Adil 
‘Usayran, named the President of the new Chamber of Deputies, defeated a 
candidate strongly supported by al-As‘ad and came to the Chamber an in- 
fluential figure. It is interesting to note that many of the ballots in the South 
were returned without names but with such phrases as ‘““‘We want roads!,”’ 
“Give us water!,” and “Down with Middle East Defense!”’ scribbled on 
them. The last phrase represents perhaps the efforts of either the Commu- 
nists or the Progressive Socialist Party, whose chief, Kamal Jumblat, is one 
of the leading anti-MEDO spirits in the country. 

In the Biqa‘, the customary family feuding of the area dominated the elec- 
tions. In one constituency Ibrahim Haydar, a member of the Chamber for 
thirty years, was ousted by his cousin Salim. Sabri Himadah, a strong 
‘“feudal’’ chieftain, was returned with a comfortable margin, but possibly a 
new alignment emerged around the Greek Catholic Joseph Skaff of Zahlah. 

In the North, the highly respected independent Maronite Hamid Franji- 
yah waged a battle of influence with Rashid Karami, the son of former 


11 Jbid., August 10, 1953. 
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Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Hamid Karami of Tripoli, one of the earliest op- 
ponents of the old al-Khuri regime. Both men won in their respective constit- 
uencies. At the end of the election Karami could count at least one favored 
candidate as a winner, while Franjiyah could claim at least two. 

In Mount Lebanon and Beirut, the elections produced the strange alli- 
ances of parties and independent political figures referred to above. Kamal 
Jumblat barely won his seat. In the reconstitution of electoral lines a new 
area was added to what remained of his former electoral district. As a result 
the name of Jumblat and his family leadership, sources of election strength 
in the past, now counted for less. For the most part, Mount Lebanon re- 
turned a group of party or independent personalities that have been leaders 
in Lebanese politics for many years. In Beirut, former Prime Minister Sami 
al-Sulh was returned, although without his chosen co-lister. The victory in 
this fight went to the Shi‘i ‘Abdallah al-Hajj, running out of his district and 
basing his campaign largely on the high cost of living, unemployment, and 
corruption. The al-Hajj victory was all the more significant since it cost a 
Cabinet minister his seat. 

The elections demonstrated that political feudality cannot be eliminated 
solely by reform of the electoral law. The efforts of the “‘strong men” in 
the various constituencies made it clear that political domination in the 
country was still possible in spite of the virtual abolition of the list system. 
The small turnout was clearly a disappointment and many newspapers at- 
tributed it to the retention of the confessional system with its peculiar proc- 
ess of disenfranchisement for unrepresented religious groups. Party activ- 
ity was more noticeable, although the welcome accorded to this development 
was somewhat dampened by the visible fact that doctrine had stood for less 
than strong political alliances. 


EVALUATION OF CONFESSIONALISM 

It is extremely difficult to measure the strength or weakness of the con- 
fessional spirit in Lebanon today. It has been formalized in several of the 
political institutions of the nation, and we may, somewhat loosely, charac- 
terize confessionalism as a comfortable, acceptable, and understandable way 
of doing things. There is virtually no sign that Lebanon is now willing to 
part with either confessionalism or regionalism in political life. The custom 
of naming a Maronite President and a Sunni Prime Minister appears to be 
thoroughly accepted in the normal play of political life, and a Shi‘i has been 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, with one exception, for the last ten 
years. 

Although the abolition of confessionalism and regionalism in Cabinet 
formation has been a seriously suggested step, it has so far failed to gain 
headway. In 1943 a Cabinet of ten members was formed under French in- 
spiration. It was the largest ever established in the history of Lebanon and 
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was shaped to include representatives of virtually all of the religious com- 
munities and sects. It is well to note also that this Cabinet was formed at 
about the time a series of letters was exchanged between General Catroux, 
the Free French Délégué, and Alfred Naqqash, the Lebanese President. In 
this exchange Catroux proposed, almost as a condition of Lebanese inde- 
pendence, that there be an “equitable sharing of duties and advantages be- 
tween the communities” and a “respect for regional interests.” ** These con- 
ditions harked back to an exchange of letters which accompanied the abor- 
tive Franco-Lebanese Treaty of 1936 setting out almost the same agree- 
ment. 

Later Lebanese Cabinets, except those formed under unusual conditions, 
have tended to be made up of eight members, but without change of princi- 
ple. As recently a's August 1953, when negotiations for a Cabinet after the 
elections were taking place, a Beirut editorialist wryly noted that there need 
not be too much mystery surrounding the composition of the Cabinet, for it 
could be practically determined in advance.'* There would be the customary 
effort to reach a religious and regional equilibrium: two Sunnis would be 
chosen, one preferably from Beirut and the other from the North, the Biqa’, 
or even Beirut again. There would also be two Maronites — one certainly 
from Mount Lebanon, the other from the North if possible. A Druze mem- 
ber would be chosen from Mount Lebanon, and one Greek Orthodox and 
one Greek Catholic would be taken from wherever they could be found and 
be acceptable to a Chamber majority. Finally, a Shi‘i would be taken from 
the South or the Biga‘, depending on the region from which the President of 
the Chamber came. The posts of Defense and Interior are frequently as- 
signed to the Sunni Prime Minister, while Foreign Affairs and National 
Education are usually the domain of the Maronites or another sect in com- 
munion with Rome. 

It must be noted that the custom of allocation of the post of Prime Min- 
ister to a Sunni Muslim acts as an effective brake on the power held by the 
Maronite President. As already indicated, there are several provisions in 
the Lebanese Constitution, hold-overs from the Mandate period, which 
make the President one of the most powerful chief executives in any parlia- 
mentary democracy. For example, the “power of the purse,” traditional 
last resort of parliaments, may be effectively denied to the Lebanese Cham- 
ber in a budget crisis. Under the Constitution, the President may not only 
dissolve the Chamber, but also, by declaring a bill to be “urgent,” virtually 
dictate legislation. Such acts, however, require the approval of the Cabinet, 
and should the President alienate the Sunni Muslims, he may be unable to 
achieve the formation of a government, thus receiving a type of “‘no confi- 
dence” vote. Confessionalism, therefore, provides in effect a system of 


12 G. Catroux, Dans la battaille de Méditerranée (Paris, 1949), pp. 231-233. 
13 J’Orient, August 12, 1953. 
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checks and balances in which the reality of power resides in the two strongest 
communities, the Maronite and the Sunni. Either group, if sufficiently well 
organized and determined, may bring down a government. This weapon 
over the President may well be one of the principle reasons why confession- 
alism in the Cabinet has been retained. 

There is similarly little desire shown for changing the basic make-up of 
the Chamber. The total number of deputies is usually some multiple of 11, 
reflecting the general ratio of 6 Christians to 5 Muslims and Druzes. This 
reluctance is clearly demonstrated in the general attitude toward a census: 
the results of an enumeration might reveal the necessity for a change in the 
ratio, therefore no census has been taken in twenty-one years. 

It must also be added that the question of public employment still finds 
strong confessional forces at work. The constitutional provisions governing 
this have been cited above. For the past two years, at least, there has been 
serious talk of a “purification” of government offices and a cutting away of 
unnecessary employees. There is a great deal of evidence, however, that at 
least a part of the opposition shown by the deputies to any kind of ‘“‘purge”’ 
rests on confessional or regional considerations, a fear that the “‘purgers” 
will cashier adherents of sects other than their own or will fire political fav- 
orites. 

The modern reafirmation of much of the confessional spirit is said to 
have been made in the so-called “National Pact’’ negotiated between former 
President Bisharah al-Khuri and the late Riyad al-Sulh in 1943. This un- 
written agreement between the President and the Prime Minister provided 
that the Christians were no longer to turn toward France as the traditional 
protector of their interests, while the Muslims were to cease agitation for 
unity with Syria. Christian pre-eminence would remain unchallenged. Much 
of the spirit of the National Pact is contained in the ministerial declaration 
of Riyad al-Sulh to the Chamber on October 7, 1943.** In this declaration 
the Prime Minister continually referred to the independence of Lebanon 
within its present borders as a reflection of the Christian demands. He also 
declared Lebanon ‘‘a country with an Arab face” as a statement of the other 
side of the compromise. 

In his letter of resignation on September 18, 1952, former President al- 
Khuri made a passing reference to the pact in voicing the hope that the 
Chamber would choose a successor who would “safeguard”’ it.’* The new 
President, Camille Chamoun, stated somewhat cryptically: 

This fatherland, the fundamental law of which was consolidated in 1943 by the 

National Pact . . . and which has distinguished its policy only in the name of 

confessionalism . . . wants its children to grow up above regimes and pacts be- 


cause they are no longer merely multiple elements which agree or disagree, but a 
single people.*® 








14 Text in Le Jour (Beirut), October 8, 1943. 
15 [bid., September 19, 1952. 
16 [bid., September 23, 1952. 
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But despite this and previously expressed sentiments favoring a subor- 
dination of confessionalism in politics, confessional differences repeatedly 
occur. In 1947 an able Greek Orthodox deputy was elected President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, traditionally a Shi‘i reserve: it was not until a consid- 
erable period had passed that unrest in the South and the Biga‘, both Shi‘i 
regions, calmed down. Following the publication of the electoral law of 
1950, the Greek Orthodox and Catholic hierarchy complained that not 
enough seats in the Chamber had been assigned to these sects in the new 
apportionment. The Government, however, refused to yield. Twice, before 
the elections in Beirut in July 1953, the Catholic hierarchy issued manifes- 
toes: one in the form of a pastoral letter which put its adherents on guard 
against “the principles of parties which tend by various means to destroy in- 
dependence and national integrity.” ** This was considered a direct attempt 
to influence the members of the Catholic churches against candidates known 
to be members of the suppressed Syrian Social Nationalist Party, which pro- 
posed a form of unity with Syria. Again, in the winter of 1953 one of Leb- 
anon’s Muslim associations issued an appeal for a general census and 
greater opportunities for Muslims in public employment. This particular 
manifesto was almost universally condemned by the press, even the vigor- 
ously Muslim papers joining in the attack. 

Overt confessionalism, as illustrated by the examples given above, is defi- 
nitely frowned upon. With the exception of the radical Christian and Mus- 
lim newspapers, the press of Beirut wages an almost constant campaign for 
the end of confessionalism. The party movement has also contributed to a 
lessening of publicly expressed confessionalist ideas. In particular, the newly 
formed political parties formally disavow confessionalism and attempt to 
recruit their membership from among all sects. To a lesser extent, the re- 
ligious identity with political positions is decreasing. Whereas most Chris- 
tians prior to the French evacuation in 1946 violently defended complete 
{Lebanese separatism vis a vis the rest of the Arab world, the support for 
this position has steadily diminished so that it is now found chiefly within the 
most radical segment of Christian thought — the steadfastly pro-French 
groups. New attitudes have developed in which closer cooperation with 
other Arab states is accepted as a necessity. Economic union with Syria is 
sometimes encouraged, and in the case of Christian members of the Syrian 
Social Nationalist Party a type of outright union is advocated as an expres- 
sion of Syrian “nationality.”’ A similar change has taken place in Muslim 
opinion. 

Following the coup of 1952, a proposal to abolish confessionalism was in- 
troduced into the Chamber and got as far as winning the approval of a 
majority of the deputies. This was, however, merely an expression of the 
“will” of the Chamber and could not become law without a complete re- 
vision of the electoral system. It would also entail an amendment to the Con- 

17 L’Orient, July 5, 28, 1953. 
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stitution, or at least a reinterpretation of Article 95, which established 
equitable representation of the confessions in public employment and the 
Cabinet on a provisional basis “for the sake of justice and concord,” but not 
so as to “cause prejudice to the general welfare of the State.” 

There is a tendency to blame confessionalism for most of Lebanon’s ills. 
It can be and has been argued that a prior loyalty to religion effectively hin- 
ders the development of a sense of national identity and solidarity; it is as- 
serted that the influence of the Church and Mosque in governmental affairs 
is due to confessionalism, and that inefficiency in the administration is a 
product of confessional limitations to selection by merit. These arguments 
are understandable, for confessionalism is a convenient institution to attack. 
Its wholehearted endorsement is politically unfashionable because of the 
telling claim that it is antinational. But it may be seriously questioned 
whether confessionalism is at the root of the corruption about which pro- 
gressive elements have so long complained, or whether its abolition would 
mean a sudden emergence of an efficient, unified, and upright democracy. 
Many of the facts for which confessionalism is blamed may be attributed to 
the historical lack of a moral and social basis for democracy which has led 
to favoritism, sudden enrichment, and other corruptions. 

It is noteworthy that when opportunities for the abolition of confession- 
alism have been presented, they have been approached, sampled, but re- 
jected as too precipitous. Those asserting that the country is not ready for 
the abolition of the institution include not only those on whom confession- 
alism confers certain advantages they are unwilling to sacrifice, but also 
those thoughtful progressives who advocate a slow evolutionary advance 
away from the confessional pattern. The new electoral law embodies the 
possibility of a wider political appeal transcending narrow religious bound- 
aries, and one of the signs of the conscious willingness to innovate in the 
name of political progress has been the recent widespread discussion of abol- 
ishing confessionalism in the Cabinet. It would seem that this move would 
have to be coupled with a re-evaluation of the presidential power, for it was 
the final fact of confessionalism in the Cabinet that brought down the regime 
of President Bisharah al-Khuri in September 1952: the President could not 
find a Sunni willing to form a government and was therefore compelled to 
resign. 

Lebanon prides itself on its achievement of a “constitutional coup” while 
other Arab countries were scrapping many of their democratic institutions 
in the name of reform. In a sense, this outward appearance of stability in 
Lebanon is the product of a potentially unstable internal equilibrium of 
forces. If confessionalism, the single most important contributing factor to 
this balance, were to be abolished abruptly in the near future, it is doubtful 
whether the emerging sense of national unity would be sufficiently mature 
to avoid a prolonged and possibly violent search for new political reflections 
of confessional loyalties. 




















PAKISTAN’S NORTH WEST 
FRONTIER 


James W. Spain 


(See map, facing page 1.) 


N PAKISTAN the term “North West Frontier” refers to the territory 
bounded by Afghanistan on the west and north, by Kashmir, Gilgit, and 
the Punjab on the east, and by Baluchistan on the south. It covers about 

40,000 square miles; according to the 1951 census of Pakistan, the popula- 
tion is 5,699,000, of which literally 99.9 percent is Muslim. Most of the 
people speak Pushtu, a language closely related to Persian. They are known 
variously as Pathans, Pakhtuns, Pukhtuns, and Afghans. Since many of 
them continue to dwell in a tribal society whose clans are represented on 
both sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan border, these names give rise to a 
certain amount of confusion. The tribesmen most often call themselves 
Pukhtuns or Pakhtuns. “Pathan” is generally applied only to those living in 
Pakistan, whereas “Afghan” has come to have a connotation of nationality 
and is usually limited to those dwelling in Afghanistan. Actually the names 
all refer to the same ethnic group. 

The Frontier is divided into two separate parts. The eastern portion 
along the Indus River constitutes the North West Frontier Province. In 
area it comprises about one-third of the whole and supports three-fifths of 
the population. The Province is governed from Peshawar and so far as gov- 
ernment and politics are concerned is similar to the other provinces of Paki- 
stan. It is subdivided into six districts: Peshawar, Mardan, Kohat, Bannu, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Hazara. The first five lie west of the Indus and take 
their names from the towns at which district headquarters are located; 
Hazara is situated east of the river and has its headquarters at Abbottabad, 
which also serves as summer capital of the Province. 

On the west and north, between the Province and the Durand Line, which 
in 1893 was accepted as the boundary between Afghanistan and British 
India, lies the second portion of the Frontier: the tribal area, also known as 
the frontier region. It is subdivided into six agencies and three states. These 
units are directly under the “Center,” i.e., the Central Government of Paki. 
stan, and have no formal connection with the Province. 
® James W. Spain was Cultural Affairs Officer at the American Embassy in Karachi from 
March 1951 to May 1953. During this period he travelled extensively in the North West Fron- 


tier Province and the tribal area. He is now at the Institute of Near and Middle East Studies, 
Columbia University. 
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The British tended to hold the Frontier apart from the rest of India as a 
unique region. They used it as a training ground for brilliant colonial off- 
cials and a practice area for experiments in imperial government. This 
individual flavor remains today, and the Frontier may be distinguished 
from other parts of Pakistan by its dual system of administration, Afghani- 
stan’s challenge to Pakistan’s right to hold the territory, and its strategic 
importance to Pakistan and to the rest of South Asia. These factors can be 
studied from several viewpoints. The present article is concerned with them 
primarily as they affect the integration of the Frontier with the rest of 
Pakistan. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER 


The peculiar form of administration devised by the British for the tribal 
area has no parallel elsewhere. The system grew out of long experience and 
is an implementation of the “marchland” theory expounded in detail by 
Lord Curzon in a lecture at Oxford in 1907.* It is aimed at keeping com- 
plete control in the hands of the central government so that international as 
well as domestic issues can be handled quickly and directly. The ultimate 
authority is the Governor General of Pakistan. A Ministry of States and 
Frontier Regions, whose chief holds full cabinet rank, advises the head of 
the state on tribal policy. The Center acts through the Governor of the 
North West Frontier Province, who holds as a separate office the position 
of Agent to the Governor General for Frontier Regions. Beneath the Gov- 
ernor is the Office of the Political Secretary, which supervises the govern- 
ment of the tribal area and states. Actual administration is in the hands of 
political agents, each of whom has charge of one of the six agencies into 
which the region is divided. These units are South Waziristan, North Waz- 
iristan, Kurrum, the Khyber, the Mohmand, and Malakand. The last in- 
cludes the states of Dir, Swat, and Chitral and has an “additional political 
agent’’ resident in Chitral, which is connected with the rest of the agency 
only by a jeep track through the 10,200-foot Lawari Pass. The states are 
governed with varying degrees of absoluteness and ability by their heredi- 
tary princes. All of the agencies except the Mohmand were organized before 
Partition and all, again with the same exception, include different tribes. 
Pakistan created the Mohmand Agency in 1952 to handle the affairs of the 
500,000 Mohmands who live on the east side of the Durand Line. Head- 
quarters of the South Waziristan Agency is at Wana, of North Waziristan 
at Miram Shah, and of Kurrum at Parachinar. The Mohmand and the Khy- 
ber agents reside at Peshawar, and the Malakand agent at Malakand. In 
each agency the political agent represents Pakistan’s authority and, within 
the limits imposed by tradition and good sense, applies it as he deems 
proper. 


1 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Frontiers. The Romanes Lecture for 1907. (Oxford, 1907). 
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Much of Pakistan’s success in the tribal belt can be traced to the capabil- 
ities of the political agents. They belong to the central Civil Service of Pak- 
istan and most have had years of experience on the Frontier. Local crimes 
and disputes are handled by the tribesmen themselves but intertribal conflicts 
and matters involving nontribesmen are the political agent’s responsibility. 
He also supervises medical and educational services and is responsible for 
the security of the agency. In an area where almost every family has a blood 
feud, every parcel of land is a subject of controversy and traditional tribal 
enmities such as the Mahsud-Wazir vendetta in Waziristan are rife, tre- 
mendous ingenuity is required to maintain peace and order. In addition to 
the political agent, the local administration includes only an assistant polit- 
ical agent, one or two political officers, and a small medical and educational 
staff. Theoretically any member of the Civil Service is subject to appoint- 
ment as political agent. Actually the same small group of experts shift from 
agency to agency. 

Since the withdrawal in 1947 of regular army units, with the exception of 
maintenance crews at a few stand-by airfields of the Royal Pakistan Air 
Force, no national military forces have been stationed in the tribal area. 
Each agency except the Mohmand has its own military organization com- 
manded by officers on assignment from the Pakistan Army. Known as 
“Scouts,” these units are under the control of the political agent and per- 
form police as well as military functions. They are lightly armed but self- 
contained and extremely mobile. Detachments are capable of making four 
miles an hour across the most difficult terrain. Their ranks include Pathans 
from the settled area as well as local tribesmen. The Scouts are backed up by 
khassadars, militiamen who guard roads, maintain pickets in strategic areas, 
and perform police duties in return for an annual stipend. Many khassadars 
have gone through training courses with the Scouts and all are crack fighting 
men. They are at the disposal of the political agent and provide a “grass 
roots” channel of communication between agency headquarters and the 
tribal villages. Since in many cases the khassadar stipend is the only source 
of income available to a tribesman, the organization is an effective instru- 
ment for control. The states of Dir, Swat, and Chitral have small ‘‘armies”’ 
of their own, of which Swat’s is the only one of significance. 

The national and provincial laws of Pakistan do not apply in the tribal 
area. Normal problems of law and order are handled by tribal jirgas (as- 
semblies). The jirga is an example of democracy at its purest. It is simply 
a meeting convened to deal with a specific problem. It has no formal organi- 
zation. In some tribes it is composed only of maliks (chiefs). In others, 
every adult male takes part. Since each citizen carries his rifle with him to 
the meeting, its decisions have considerable force. 

Administration is made more difficult by the fact that never in their his- 
tory have all of the tribes been united. Even the great Pathan warrior-poet, 
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Khushal Khan Khattak, failed in his efforts to rally the tribes against the 
Moghuls in the 17th century. At one time or another all have fought the 
British, and members of all important groups took part in the Kashmir 
fighting in 1947-1948. However, action has never been on a unified basis. 
The first intertribal jirga ever to take place met Governor General Moham- 
mad Ali Jinnah in April 1948 and received his promises of assistance from 
Pakistan. The main unifying factor today is the transportation and com- 
munications network maintained throughout tribal territory. By means of 
it the tribes can effect contact with one another and the administration at 
Peshawar can make itself felt over the entire area. 


TRIBAL LOYALTIES 


Any attempt to separate the tribes from their turbulent Central Asian 
land and history can be of only limited success. A survey of a narrow strip 
of land along both sides of the Durand Line reveals tribesmen who speak 
Pushtu and tribesmen who do not, Pushtu-speakers who are tribesmen and 
Pushtu-speakers who are not. Pockets of aboriginals and a half a million 
powendahs, perpetual nomads, complicate the picture. It is hard to know 
where to draw the line. Indeed the Government of British India considered 
four distinct and widely separated lines * before Sir Mortimer Durand drew 
his right through a million Mohmands, leaving half of a people intimately 
related by culture, history, and blood on either side. So far as Pakistan is 
concerned, the most important border tribes are the Yusufzai of the Mala- 
kand Agency; the Mohmands, who live between the Kabul and Swat Rivers; 
the Afridis of the Khyber Agency; the Orrakzai, Bangash, and Turis of 
Kurrum; and the Waziris, Mahsuds, Daurs, Sheranis, and Bhittanis of 
Waziristan. Most have members on both sides of the Durand Line and in 
the Frontier Province as well as in the tribal belt. All are Pushtu-speaking. 
With the “settled” tribes who dwell in the province, they number about 10 
million, of whom half are within the boundaries of Pakistan.* 

The traditional social structure remains intact among the border tribes. 
Allegiance is first to family, next to clan or individual malik, then to tribe, 
and then to the “Pukhtun race.’’ After these come Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
“Pukhtunistan,” or whatever is not exclusively of their own flesh and blood. 
Islam is common to all the tribes and with the exception of the Turis al- 
most all are Sunnis. Religion has a deep influence but it is understood only 
in its simplest and most fanatical form. Many attacks on British India were 
inspired by mullahs preaching jihad. With the removal of the “‘infidel’’ 

2 The Indus River advocated by Lord Lawrence (1863-1868); the line inherited from the 
Sikhs in 1849, which corresponds roughly to the western boundary of the Province; the Durand 
Line of 1893; and the “scientific frontier’ from Kabul through Ghazni to Kandahar, which 
would have retained permanently the territory occupied during the Second Afghan War (1878- 
1880). 


8 A comprehensive study of tribal distribution and characteristics may be found in C. Collin 
Davies, The problem of the North West Frontier (Cambridge, 1932), chaps. 3 and 4. 
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challenge, the religious element has declined in significance, though it did 
play a role in the decision, in the referendum of 1947, to join Pakistan 
rather than India and in the attack on Kashmir. The more universal con- 
cepts of Islam are largely beyond the Pathan’s horizon. His conduct is 
governed by his own tradition and his intense devotion to “honor.” The 
guiding principles of his life are defined in pukhtunwali, the Pathan Code. 
Like English common law, pukhtunwali rests on a mixture of custom, prece- 
dent, and tradition. Its three cardinal principles are: (1) nanawati, the 
right of asylum to all fugitives and acceptance of an offer of truce or peace; 
(2) melmastia, hospitality and protection to every guest; and (3) badal, 
vengeance regardless of cost. The last is the tribesman’s first and greatest 
commandment. The code is applied by individuals and interpreted by jirgas. 
It is upheld by an overwhelming weight of public opinion. Throughout the 
tribal area, except in the case of a blood feud, death is accepted as the 
penalty for murder. Tradition provides, however, that the injured family 
may accept, if they choose, blood money rather than the life of the mur- 
derer. Adultery is punished by the death of both parties. Anyone defying 
the decision of a jirga has his house burned and his property destroyed. 

Each Pathan village has a hujra, a building set aside for the use of the 
male members of the community. It serves as a club and social center and 
is used to house visitors. Civil affairs are conducted here, and gossip and 
information exchanged. The hujra serves as a focus of community action 
and provides an outlet for the strong native democracy of the tribes. 

The strongest cohesive force in the tribal area is still pukhtunwali and 
the simple democratic forms through which its principles are implemented. 
The basic economic problem and growing national and international con- 
siderations will undoubtedly break the system down in time. Pathans in 
the settled districts of the province have abandoned it or subordinated it 
to the laws of Pakistan. Many Pukhtuns on the west side of the Durand 
Line have given their allegiance to Afghanistan and accepted their responsi- 
bilities as Afghan citizens. On the border, however, pukhtunwali and the 
independence of spirit it signifies are still dominant. The tribes as a whole 
have not often given their loyalty to any ruler and they are still reluctant 
to do so. By and large, allegiance was given to the Moghuls until Aurang- 
zeb’s repressive measures inspired Khushal Khan’s revolt in the 17th cen- 
tury. It was never given to British India. Despite the fact that Pukhtuns 
rule in Kabul, it has never been given there. Except in a formal sense it 
probably has not yet been given to Karachi. While Pakistan’s nominal 
sovereignty has been accepted and probably would even be defended, 
Karachi does not yet have the power to enforce its will and its laws re- 
gardless of local preference. Amir Abdur Rahman dubbed the border area 
“Yaghistan,” the “land of the unruly.” It is less so today than it was in his 
time but it is still a land of the “unruled.” 
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In a series of conversations with tribal maliks, the author asked each: 
“Who are you?” “Who is your leader?” “What is your country?” In each 
case the replies were the same. The man gave his name, his clan or tribe, 
and the name of the leading malik or of the political agent. All concluded 
“Tl am Pukhtun.” Attempts to rephrase the questions were of no avail. Not 
until they had been asked specifically what they thought of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, and “Pukhtunistan” did the maliks reply in national terms. 
All affirmed loyalty and support to Pakistan. 


INTEGRATION WITH PAKISTAN 


From 1849, when the British took control of the northwest corner of 
India from the Sikhs, until 1901 the Frontier was administered as part 
of the Punjab. That year Lord Curzon created the North West Frontier 
Province as a separate unit. He carefully left the fierce hill tribes in a 
‘“marchland” between the Province and the actual border at the Durand 
Line. This area was owned, defended, and so far as was possible at any 
given time, controlled by the Government of British India. However, the 
burdens and blessings of administration were withheld from it. The Mont- 
ford Reforms of 1919, which provided for participation by popularly 
elected Indians in certain “‘unreserved”’ subjects of government, were ex- 
tended to the Province only in 1932. In 1937 the Government of India Act 
of 1935 was applied to the Frontier Province and it became an autonomous 
province similar to other units of British India. Strangely enough, in the 
years before partition the overwhelmingly Muslim Province was tied closely 
to the Indian National Congress through the popular Khudai Khidmatgar 
reform movement of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, and a Congress Party Ministry 
under Ghaffar’s brother, Khan Sahib, was in power in the summer of 1947. 
In the face of a boycott by the Congress Government, the British-adminis- 
tered referendum of July 1947 delivered a 99.5 percent decision to join 
Pakistan rather than India. A week after Pakistan assumed control Gov- 
ernor General Jinnah dismissed the Congress Government. The provincial 
Muslim League leader, Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, became Chief Minister. 
Iowever controversial the subsequent suppression of the Khudai Khidmat- 
gars and the jailing of Ghaffar Khan may have been, they served to tie the 
provincial government close to the central government from the very begin- 
ning of Pakistan and to strengthen its loyalty to the Muslim League. 

Under Qaiyum Khan’s aggressive leadership, the North West Frontier 
Province has gone through a remarkable period of development. Budget 
expenditures have risen from Rs. 34,093,000 in 1948-1949 to Rs. 
$7,105,000 in 1952-1953. The traditional deficit has been reduced until a 
small surplus is expected this year. Hydroelectric production has quadrupled 
since partition and two more major installations are under construction. 
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Fifty-six thousand acres of land have been reclaimed and brought under 
irrigation with almost 200,000 more to be available by 1955. Thirty thou- 
sand tons of sugar and 2 million pounds of tobacco annually provide cash 
for purchase of food from other provinces. A new woolen mill with an 
estimated annual production valued at $2.5 million commenced operation 
at Bannu in November 1953. One hundred and fifty-three new schools were 
opened between 1947 and 1951 and education has been made free through 
the sixth grade. The University of Peshawar, established in 1950, is al- 
ready operating faculties of arts, science, law, engineering, education, and 
agriculture. Expenditures for public health and medical services have in- 
creased 58 percent over pre-Partition figures. The effectiveness of economic 
development and social reform is reflected in the annual murder toll, always 
a good index of conditions on the Frontier: the number dropped from 1,116 
in 1947 to 627 in 1951, with a corresponding decrease in other categories 
of crime.‘ 

The “problem province” of British India has become in many ways a 
model unit of Pakistan. Not only has its rate of internal development been 
the fastest in the new state, but original fears of “Pathan provincialism” 
have not been realized. The only significant challenges to national author- 
ity have come not from the Frontier but from Bengal on the language ques- 
tion and from the Punjab on the matter of constitutional representation. 
The integration of the Frontier Province is very nearly complete and the 
recent assumption by Qaiyum Khan of a post in the Central Cabinet may be 
expected to tie Karachi and Peshawar even closer together. 

Migration of the hill tribes to the settled area of the subcontinent has 
been going on for a long time. The fiercest tribe of the 17th century was 
the Khattaks; at the end of the last century it was the Yusufzai who pre- 
sented the most formidable opposition to the British. The Khattaks now 
dwell almost exclusively in the Province and have won a reputation as hard- 
working cultivators and craftsmen. Most of the Yusufzai have moved down 
into Mardan District and work some of the finest land in the province. The 
current “problem tribes,”— the Wazirs, Mahsuds, Mohmands, and Afridis 
— still inhabit the barren hills along the Durand Line, where since it is im- 
possible for a people to make their living they have turned to taking it. 
The problem in the hills has always been economic; given the chance, the hill 
tribes have solved it by coming down to the plains. The chance is presented 
today in a more concrete form than ever before by the opportunities in the 
North West Frontier Province. The process of absorption has gone on 
steadily since partition. Amb, the smallest of the original frontier states, 
brought its 48,000 people into the Province in 1952. The most recent 

* Budget Speech, 1952-1953, of Chief Minister Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, in the North West 


Frontier Province Yearbook, 1952, pp. 33-51; Pakistan News Digest (Karachi), November 15, 
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merger reported took place on September 27, 1953, when 35,000 Gadun 
tribesmen were incorporated.* The Province has made a conscious effort to 
encourage mergers by offering special opportunities to tribesmen for educa- 
tion and medical care. 

It is recognized that the problem cannot be solved by the Province alone 
since it simply does not have the resources to absorb another 2.5 million 
people. Therefore, while encouraging mergers with the Province, the 
Center has devoted a large amount of time and money to attacking some 
of the major economic problems within the tribal area itself. Pakistan’s 
total expenditure for civil administration for 1951-1952 for the entire 
country was Rs. 195,365,000. Of this sum, Rs. 58,265,000, or almost a 
third, was devoted to the tribal area.* Most of the money went to the main- 
tenance of the administrative services and development projects with which 
Pakistan is trying to replace the traditional British cash subsidies to the 
tribes. Only Rs. 207,000 was listed for subsidies, although it is likely a 
larger amount was actually paid. Even today allocations to the Scouts, 
Frontier Constabulary, and khassadars take up more than half of the 
Center’s spending in the area. While employment of large numbers of 
tribesmen in these organizations is not in itself economically efficient, it 
does require from the tribes a positive return for the money expended. This 
represents a definite advance over the pre-Partition situation and is useful 
as a bridge for further integration. 

In 1947, the educational budget for the tribal area was Rs. 17,000. About 
1,500 children were in school. In 1952, the budget was 1.1 million rupees 
and more than 18,000 were attending classes. With the support and co. 
operation of the provincial government, the Center now maintains 144 
schools, 70 adult education centers, and an educational staff of 515 em- 
ployees. Three civil hospitals, 9 dispensaries, and a corps of “‘vaccinators”’ 
supplement the medical facilities offered by Scout hospitals.’ 

Immediately after Partition defense requirements on the Indian and 
Kashmir borders made necessary a reduction of troops stationed in the 
tribal belt. Wisely, Pakistan decided to go one step further and withdraw 
all military personnel. This move, even though not primarily conciliatory 
in intention, was welcomed by the tribes as a demonstration of trust and 
friendship. The past five years have proved it successful. Statistics on border 
“incidents,”’ always difficult to obtain, are at best unreliable, but raids on 
the Province from tribal territory have apparently ceased entirely, and in 
spite of the ‘“Pukhtunistan” agitation only 31 transborder incursions were 


5 New York Times, September 28, 1953. 

® Budget of the Central Government of Pakistan for the Year 1951-1952, 

* North West Frontier Province Yearbook, pp. 111-113; Pakistan News Digest (Karachi), 
November 15, 1953. 
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reported between January 1, 1952, and October 1, 1953.° This is far below 
the most peaceful year in British times. 

It remains for the tribesmen to find a way to compromise their fierce indi- 
viduality with their deeply felt desire for improvement and very real need 
for outside assistance. Pakistan has adopted a policy of leaving the solution 
of this problem to time and the tribes themselves. Occasionally Provincial 
Chief Minister Qaiyum’s vigorous promotion of integration has met with 
a ‘‘go-slow”’ reaction from the Center, which must concern itself with politi- 
cal as well as economic factors. The Kurrum Agency, for example, centered 
on the fertile Kurrum Valley and inhabited by relatively peaceful Turis, 
is as stable and prosperous as most of the districts of the Province. Its 
geographic position, however, offers a route of entry to the subcontinent 
in many respects more inviting than the Khyber Pass to the north. There- 
fore, the Center is reluctant to disturb the situation. 

The very nature of the Frontier requires that the process of amalgama- 
tion be slow. In the course of half a dozen trips through the tribal belt in 
1951-1953, the author saw no reason to believe that the majority of tribes- 
men are yet willing to forsake their independence for economic advantage. 
In one case, a jirga of Wazirs asked the political agent to send a mobile 
dispensary to their village and to supply a teacher for a village school. He 
promised to do so as soon as his budget permitted. In view of this evident 
interest in welfare facilities, the author asked one of the maliks why his 
tribe did not join the Province, where they would be automatically entitled 
to schools and hospitals. He replied, ““No, we will stay as we are. Then we 
would be forced forever to have them. Now it is we who decide whether 
or not they are good for us.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Inheritance of the Frontier has brought to Pakistan control of the tra- 
ditional gateway to the subcontinent. With it have come also the problems 
of pressures and threats beyond the gate. Its strategic location still gives 
Frontier policy an international flavor not shared by the Punjab, Sind, or 
Bengal. 

Afghanistan. Unfortunately for both countries, relations between Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan have come to be centered on one issue, “‘Pukhtuni- 
stan.’ The choice has been made by Kabul rather than Karachi. Judging by 
public statements, ‘‘Pukhtunistan”’ has become the single most important is- 
sue of Afghan foreign policy. Pakistan’s official policy has been to deprecate 
the problem to the point of ignoring it. The territory claimed for this inde- 
pendent Pukhtun state has varied according to the proposals of its sup- 
porters. Originally only the states and frontier region were to be included. 
More recently, ‘‘Pukhtunistan” advocates have insisted on the entire area 
from Chitral to the Indian Ocean, including the North West Frontier 


8 Reply to a question in the Legislative Assembly of Pakistan, October 6, 1953, reported in 
Pakistan News Digest (Karachi), October 15, 1953. 
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Province, Baluchistan, and the Baluchistan States Union, or about one 
half of the total area of West Pakistan. This has weakened the proposal 
substantially since the claim to the Province and Baluchistan destroys 
whatever historical and ethnic arguments may otherwise exist for the state. 
It suggests that official Afghan support may be the result of a desire for 
an independent outlet to the sea rather than self-determination of peoples. 
There has been no apparent change in the attitude of either government 
in the past four years.° 

Independence activities in the area proposed for ‘‘Pukhtunistan” seem 
to center on two leaders at the present time: Haji Mirza Ali Khan, the 
Faqir of Ipi, in Waziristan, and Malik Mohammad Wali Khan in the 
Afridi Tirah, just south of the Khyber Pass. The Fagir of Ipi, for two 
decades the Frontier’s most notorious “hostile,’’ centers his activities in 
a tiny area astride the Durand Line in North Waziristan. He appears to 
have lost most if not all of his once great influence with the tribes. Wali 
Khan passes back and forth across the border and did succeed in raising a 
lashkar (war party) in early 1952 which made a brief demonstration in 
the Khyber Pass. A more dangerous move to cut the Kohat-Peshawar road 
in December of the same year was broken up with bombing by the Royal 
Pakistan Air Force. The Khyber was reported closed for a day in Septem- 
ber 1953, presumably as the result of another demonstration by Wali Khan 
or his followers.’® Certainly, throughout 1951-1953, Pakistan was in effec- 
tive control of the whole tribal area and officials moved about in it without 
molestation. The author himself travelled freely in Waziristan, Kurrum, 
Afridi, and Mohmand territory and saw no signs of pro-‘‘Pukhtunistan” 
elements or recent disturbances. 

Political considerations of ‘‘Pukhtunistan” have constantly overshad- 
owed normally more important economic relations between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Owing to its landlocked position and the absence of railroads 
and ports in eastern Iran, all of Afghanistan’s sea-borne imports must come 
through Pakistan. Except for a brief period in 1949, when preferential 
freight rates accorded to Afghan imports passing through Pakistan were 
revoked, Karachi has refrained from tightening the transportation and com- 
munication stranglehold it has on Afghanistan. Part of the reason is un- 
doubtedly a fear that in such circumstances Kabul might turn to the Soviet 
Union for trade and assistance — indeed, it did so briefly when shipments 
through Pakistan were delayed and made more expensive. During the past 
four years, large-scale imports destined for the huge Morrison-Knudsen 
development project in the Helmand Valley have passed through Pakistan 
without obstacle. Early in 1953, before the American wheat gift to Pakistan 
was arranged, and in the face of a severe food shortage in Pakistan, spe- 

® For a discussion of the “Pukhtunistan” question, see Dorothea Seelye Franck, “Pukhtunistan: 


Disputed Disposition of a Tribal Land,” Middle East Journal, vol. 6 (Winter 1952), pp. 49-68. 
10 New York Herald-Tribune, September 12, 1953. 
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cial arrangements were made to expedite a shipment of American wheat to 
Afghanistan. Construction of the vital Warsak hydroelectric dam on the 
Kabul River near Peshawar was delayed for two years until engineers 
worked out a way to avoid flooding Afghan territory. Though not a matter 
of public record, offers by aggressive maliks of the Pakistan tribes to 
“bring down’”’ the Kabul regime have been rejected by Karachi. 
In spite of provocative statements and exaggerated accounts of “‘inci- 
dents” in the tribal area, both sides have taken care not to precipitate 
fighting. Pakistan has continued publicly to press for a policy of “Islamic 
solidarity” and privately to refrain from military retaliation for incursions 
) by Afghan nationals. In the words of one Pakistani Frontier expert, “It 
is no great trick to bring down a government in Kabul. It never has been.” 
Both sides realize that the “‘trick” is establishing even a minimum of sta- 
bility on Afghanistan’s tempetuous throne. The force of “Islamic solidar- 
ity’ cannot be discounted entirely as a factor in Pakistan’s conciliatory 


policy toward Afghanistan. An even stronger motive lies in the old feeling 

that trouble in Afghanistan profits only its greedy neighbor to the north 
and that the time-honored British policy of “putting up” with Kabul, how- 
ever troublesome, is preferable to creating a vacuum into which Russian 


influence may pour. In Lord Curzon’s words, ‘Modern Afghanistan is 
indeed a purely accidental geographic unit which has been carved out of the 
heart of Central Asia by the sword of conquerors or the genius of individual 
statesmen.” * The policy of those who hold the Indus Valley has always 
been to leave it so. 

Kashmir. The role which the tribes played in the 1947-1948 fighting in 
Kashmir has been a subject of international controversy ever since. So have 
the frequent references to their desire to return which have come out of 
Peshawar in the succeeding years. These reports rose to a clamor in the 
summer of 1953 when Sheikh Abdullah was deposed. From the very be- 
ginning Prime Minister Nehru has taken into consideration the peculiar 
status of the tribes and has attempted to forestall the threat by announcing 
that India would hold the Government of Pakistan responsible for further 
tribal incursions in Kashmir. Pakistan insists that it does not intend to allow 
| the tribes to precipitate violence but has hinted that, if Pathan emotions 
run too high, it may not be able to restrain them. 

There is no doubt that throughout the tribal area there is a strong de- 
sire to return to Kashmir. It was stated repeatedly to the author, both in 
jirgas and in private conversations. Kashmir, far more than ‘Pukhtuni- 

stan,”’ is the burning topic of the day with the tribesmen. Several maliks 
stated their motive as badal, vengeance for the men they had lost in the 
| earlier fighting, rather than in political or religious terms. However irrele- 
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vant from the standpoint of the delicate international problem involved, 


11 Quoted in Davies, of. cit., p. 153. 
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this motivation tends to strengthen and perpetuate tribal interest in Kash- 
mir. Pakistani officials generally admit that the effectiveness of a tribal 
lashkar could be crippled by the withholding of transportation and supplies 
and eliminated entirely by opposition from the Pakistan Army. But since 
public opinion would be overwhelmingly on the tribesmen’s side, to disown 
or oppose with force a major movement would have far-reaching effects. 
The likelihood of mutiny of military units would have to be considered, as 
would the possibility of the Government’s falling. 

Central Asia. Central Asia is the spiritual and cultural as well as the 
historic home of the tribes. Although there is little contact today with the 
Soviet area, the Pathan’s tastes are still oriented northward. His cherished 
luxuries are Russian china, Chinese tea, and Bokhara carpets. Pathans were 
in Russian Central Asia during the Khalifat movement and served with the 
Guides Cavalry in the Baku intervention after World War I. Parts of 
Chitral are less than five miles from Russian territory, although thanks to 
Sir Mortimer Durand’s Wakhan corridor at no point do the Pakistan and 
Soviet borders actually meet. Red Chinese frontier posts are on the borders 
of Hunza and Gilgit, and the traditional land holdings of the Mir of Hunza 
in Sinkiang have been confiscated by the Communist Government. Paki- 
stan’s consul in Kashgar was withdrawn at the request of the Chinese Reds 
after they assumed control of western Sinkiang. 

Thus not only does the Frontier control the traditional approaches to 
the subcontinent: it now lies within close range of key points in Soviet 
Central Asia. Stalinabad (capital of Tadzhikistan) is 380 air miles from 
Peshawar, Samarkand is 490, Tashkent, 556, Bukhara, 580. Kashgar in 
Sinkiang, hub of land communications between China and Russia, is 470 
miles from the Frontier capital. All are within an hour’s flight by jet plane; 
all are less than the distance between Tokyo and Seoul. The entire road and 
rail network of the southern part of the Soviet Union from Merv eastward 
is within easy flying range. Commercial landing fields have already been 
completed at Chitral and Gilgit from which these distances are even less. 
Speculation about a Middle East Defense Alliance which would include 
Pakistan and receive support from the West has been on the increase. The 
New York Times correspondent in Karachi reported early in November 
1953 that Pakistan would be “willing to consider an exchange of air bases 
for military equipment.”’ A few weeks later the subject received official 
notice in Washington and New Delhi. Prime Minister Nehru voiced alarm 
and said that a military pact between the United States and Pakistan would 
have ‘far-reaching consequences” on all of South Asia. Secretary of State 
Dulles and President Eisenhower denied that negotiations for a military 
pact were going on but stated that discussions of Pakistan’s role in the 
defense of the Middle East had taken place.'* In any multilateral defense 


12 New York Times, November 2, 13, 16, 19, 1953. 
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arrangement, the Frontier would have vital importance. That the Soviet 
Union has given serious thought to such a possibility is evidenced by Mos- 


cow’s highly publicized charge in 1952 that American air bases were already 
established in Azad Kashmir. 


CONCLUSION 

In 1904, as he was nearing the end of his stewardsi:p in India, Lord 
Curzon said, ‘‘No man who has ever read a page of Indian history will 
prophesy about the Frontier.” ** The warning remains valid today. Objec- 
tive information on the Frontier is hard to obtain and published reports 
must be viewed with caution. The author sat peacefully in Wana, head- 
quarters of the South Waziristan Agency, one evening and heard Radio 
Kabul announce that the town had been destroyed the same day by Mahsud 
and Wazir ‘“Pukhtunistan” forces. When Wali Khan made his raid in De- 
cember 1952 no mention appeared in the Karachi papers for a week after 
the event. A recent report that “the warring tribes of Afridis, Mahsuds, 
and Wazirs . . . have come down from their mountain fastnesses . . . to 
try on the businessman’s suit” and that respectability to them now means 
“conformity to another kind of law and order” is more lyrical than 
factual.** 

Yet certain definite patterns can be discerned in events since Partition and 
inherent in the pattern are trends influencing the future. A process of inte- 
gration of the tribes with the rest of Pakistan is going on. The Government 
has deliberately pitched it at a slow pace to minimize opposition and to lure 
rather than force participation in the national life. Afghanistan’s support 
of “‘Pukhtunistan”’ constitutes a serious challenge to this process but to date 
its significance has been more in the sphere of international politics than in 
the realm of local reality. Pakistan has a large and institutionalized appeal 
to the tribes through the North West Frontier Province and the welfare 
services offered by the Center. These have more than offset the purely 
political appeal of “Pukhtunistan.” 

Tribal feeling on Kashmir continues to run high and must be given weight 
in determining Pakistan’s position on the disputed state, and it seems cer- 
tain that peace and progress will not come to the Frontier in full measure 
until a settlement has been reached both on this and on ‘“‘Pukhtunistan.” 
Other troubled boundaries, notably those between Iran and Afghanistan, 
and between both these countries and the Soviet Union, have settled down 
when political pressures that agitated them were removed. The North West 
Frontier still awaits such a release. 


In the most recent book to deal comprehensively with the Frontier prob- 


18 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Speeches as Viceroy and Governor General of India (London, 
1906), “Freedom of the City of London Speech,” July 20, 1904, p. 43. 
14 New York Times, November 1, 1953. 
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lem, W. K. Fraser-Tytler expresses his belief that had the British remained 
in India, a “steady pressure of civilization’ would have in the course of 
time ‘‘so altered the economic conditions and mental outlook of the Frontier 
tribes that they discarded their weapons, their blood-feuds and their tribal 
customs for a more settled and peaceful way of life.” In view of the British 
withdrawal, however, he sees a solution only in “the fusion of the two states 
of Pakistan and Afghanistan in some way or the other.” ** Without de- 
precating the foundation laid by the British, the fact is that the “‘steady 
pressure of civilization” has been increased under Pakistan’s rule. If the 
problem of cooperation between Pakistan and Afghanistan can be worked 
out on the basis of “Islamic solidarity” or simply on economic and political 
mutual interest, a “fusion” of friendly relations will finally eliminate the 
tribal problem. 


18 W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan (Oxford, 1950), pp. 270, 300. 





LIBYA AFTER TWO YEARS OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


William H. Lewis and Robert Gordon 


HE UNITED KINGDOM of Libya, whose importance to the 
Western Powers is enhanced by its strategic position on the north- 
ern periphery of Africa, has just observed its second complete year 
of independence. Consequently, this is an appropriate time to pause and 
briefly appraise Libya’s efforts to formulate the values and fashion the in- 
stitutions of a modern national state. We must emphasize at the outset, 
however, that it is in a period of experimentation, in which not all of the 
nation’s political, economic, and sociological elements have fully developed, 
that we shall find this former Italian colony today. 


PRELUDE TO INDEPENDENCE 


Contemporary Libya, which is approximately one-fourth the size of the 
United States, is a sparsely inhabited territory. Its population, officially esti- 
mated at 1,166,000, consists largely of Muslim Arabs engaged in agricul- 
tural-pastoral activities. Over two-thirds of the Libyan population lives in 
Tripolitania, about one-quarter in Cyrenaica, and only a negligible propor- 
tion in Fezzan. Geographically, the country’s inhabitants are concentrated 
in a limited area bordering on the Mediterranean coast; 84.5 percent of the 
people utilize but 7 percent of the land. It has been estimated that almost 
95 percent of the indigenous population (Arab and Berber) cannot read or 
write. 

In large measure, Libya brought its desire for independence to the atten- 
tion of the world through the achievements of the Sanusiyah Brotherhood 
and the opposition of articulate Libyans to continued foreign domination. 
The former Italian colony was occupied by British and French military 
forces during World War II; Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were each admin- 
istered separately by the British, Fezzan by the French. It was only when 
the Four Powers signatory to the Italian Peace Treaty — France, the U.K.., 
the U.S., and the USSR — were unable to agree on the ultimate disposition 
of Libya, that the UN General Assembly on Novemebr 21, 1949, recom- 
mended independence for the area by 1952. During the interim period assis- 
tance was furnished the Libyan people in formulating a constitution and lay- 


® Witt1AM H. Lewis and Ropert Gorpon are currently engaged in research on the political and 
economic problems of Libya. 
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ing the foundations for independence by a UN Commissioner, Mr. Adrian 
Pelt, by the British, who provided administrative training, and by an inter- 
national and Libyan advisory council. As finally promulgated, the Libyan 
constitution provided for a federal monarchy under King Muhammad Idris 
al-Mahdi al-Sanusi and his heirs, with a bicameral legislature and a council 
of ministers appointed by the King and responsible to the Lower House. 
With the provision of this governmental apparatus, which is essentially 
Western in nomenclature, Libya was cast free and crossed the Rubicon to 
independence on December 24, 1951. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDEPENDENT LIBYA 


The development of a stable Libyan administration during the past two 
years has been a difficult, arduous, and as yet unfulfilled task. The obstacles 
are numerous. In substantial measure, however, many of these impediments 
spring from the fact that the Libyan people, at the time they acquired their 
independence, lacked a full comprehension of the responsibilities of nation- 
hood; that they had formulated no national ideology; and that they did not 
have a totality of traditions, interests, and ideals which were sufficiently 
widespread and accepted to be molded easily into an image of national tem- 
perament, either in the mind of the people or in that of other nations. 

To a people largely unschooled in self-government beyond the tribe, con- 
fronted with niggardly economic resources, and lacking homogeneous aspi- 
rations and secular ideals, the rights, duties, and privileges encompassed in 
the founding of a nation were relatively unknown. The spectacle of an urban 
elite attempting to fashion the instruments and bonds of nationhood seems 
incomprehensible and remote. In this essentially rural society the extended 
family, the clan, the village, the tribe, and not the state or its subdivisions, 
are the touchstones of the community. Indeed, most of the Muslim Arabs 
of Libya still stand in awe of nature and continue to live within the world of 
patriarchal tradition. As in generations past, the Libyan tribe or village is 
a closed society, self-suflicient (except in time of drought) and seclusive, 
with its own customs, its own law, and frequently its own religious practices. 
The individual is primarily a member of the group, and his freedom of 
action is in many ways restricted by the lore of the past. For nearly all of 
these groups the older and more familiar values, interests, and goals are 
still the only ones which possess significance. Even today, the spiritual en- 
richment of Islam and the psychological comforts and known security 
offered by the family and clan are the primary concern of most of the Libyan 
people. 

The pastoralists and peasants of Libya, who compose approximately 
three-quarters of the indigenous population, looked forward simply to in- 
creased economic security and political freedom and except for a small 
coterie of younger men expected these improvements to take place without 
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encroachments upon the traditional social system. As a result, the mantle of 
political leadership has fallen mainly upon the urban elite of Libya. Even 
in the cities, however, the vast majority of Libyans are indigent, and a 
middle class is only just beginning to emerge. The ruling class consequently 
is composed largely of a few wealthy individuals, a small intellectual nucleus 
which has acquired a secondary education, and several prominent personal- 
ities who are capable of commanding support from areas outside of the 
main centers of Tripoli, Benghazi, and Derna. 

Standing on the threshold of independence, Libya, at the close of 1951, 
was faced with serious problems of an economic nature. Agriculture occu- 
pied the efforts of over 80 percent of the population and yielded, in most 
cases, a pitifully small return owing to a combination of factors including 
poor rainfall, hot, destructive desert winds (giblis), locust swarms, and 
primitive farming methods. Industry, at the same time, offered even fewer 
possibilities since there were practically no mineral resources or power po- 
tentials. To add to this, the human resources had distinct qualitative limi- 
tations stemming primarily from lack of education, training, and motivation, 
and to a lesser extent from the paucity of health facilities. 

All these difficulties were reflected statistically in Libya’s international 
trade position, its government budgets, and its foreign aid requirements. 
Since 1945 exports have sufficed to pay for only 50 percent of imports. This 
would be understandable in a country involved in a huge development pro- 
gram necessitating heavy expenditures on capital equipment, but Libya’s 
large import surplus consisted mainly of consumer goods which the country 
needed merely to sustain its comparatively low standard of living. 

At the time of independence Libya had no public debt — a phenomenon 
in no way connected with abundant financial resources or astute budgetary 
management. Over a period of nine years (1943 through 1951), Tripoli- 
tania had a budget surplus in only three and Cyrenaica consistently ran a 
deficit. These deficits’ were met by grants from the British and French 
Governments and without which the Libyan provincial governments would 
have had to reduce by about one-third the amount of services they were 
providing. Yet these were barely sufficient even with outside assistance. 

Libya’s prime concern, however, was with agriculture, where the prob- 
lems, because of their very nature, proved most intractable. The products 
of agriculture and animal husbandry had to be improved and increased to 
the point where they not only would meet domestic needs but would allow 
a surplus for export which could pay for foods impossible to raise locally, 
such as tea and sugar, and for other non-agricultural imports. Of secondary 
but not inconsequential importance was the possibility of expanding local in- 
dustries which could process local raw materials, such as edible oils, fruits, 


1In 1945-1946 these deficits were only £145,000, but in 1950-1951 they were £1,700,000. 
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vegetables, fish and meat, while a small textile industry might eventually 
supply most of the country’s needs of coarse cloth. Added to these needs 
themselves were the administrative problems involved in operating an econ- 
omy on a federal level. 


RECENT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Federal Government of Libya, confronted as it is with the cumulative 
negative factors of a nation lacking in political cohesion and economic re- 
sources, has sought to adjust its operation of structure and functions to exist- 
ing realities. This has necessitated the adoption of an oligarchic pattern of 
government. The modern institutions supplied by the UN and Western ad- 
ministrators still exist, of course, and serve as the potential training ground 
for future generations of Libyan proconsuls, legislators, and civil servants. 
Modern institutions of government are of little immediate avail, however, 
when the existing reservoir of trained personnel necessary to administer 
these institutions is inadequate. Hence, it can be expected that Libya will 
continue to adjust its federal administrative machinery to the level felt to be 
most practical and efficient. Moreover, the existing dearth of trained Libyan 
personnel will necessitate the assumption of almost complete control of the 
federal government by a small coterie of political leaders and civil servants. 
What will be of crucial importance in this transformation are the values 
and ideals which this gradually emerging political oligarchy will adopt. 

During the past two years the administration of Prime Minister 
Mahmud Muntasir has actively sought to create new and stronger social 
and ideological bonds capable of ensuring the survival of the nation. This 
has proved a stern, exhausting, and at times thankless task in a country 
which does not lend itself easily to political integration or new ideas. The 
distances between political core areas and the lack of good communication 
grids, the isolation of Fezzan, the particularism and ambition of provincial 
officials, and the lack of forceful and capable Libyans to perform govern- 
mental functions at all levels, have served as deterrents. Even in Tripoli- 
tania, the most advanced of the country’s three provinces, the existing lack 
of social homogeneity and political organization has placed definite limits 
upon coordinated public participation in the solution of national problems. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that a small but significant proportion of 
the Libyan people are beginning to feel less detached and distant from the 
problems engendered by Libyan independence. 

Within recent months, the Sunday Ghibli, an English-language newspaper 
published weekly in Tripoli, and several other local periodicals have dis- 
cerned an awakening of indigenous interest in politics at the national level. 
It is becoming apparent that even among the rural population, which sub- 
sists in an environment that is harsh in its physical demands as well as 
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limited in its resources, a consciousness of mutual problems and interests is 
slowly growing. Much of this gradually emerging consciousness is induced 
by human anxiety relating to economic insecurity in periods of drought, or 
unfounded reports of foreign encroachments upon Libyan sovereignty. 
But a measure of this awakening interest also is directed toward other, 
frequently more positive, channels. It has found expression in public specu- 
lation over such rumors as the Prime Minister’s imminent resignation or the 
illness of King Idris I, and in coffee-house debates concerning such questions 
as the advisability of concluding a treaty with the United Kingdom. More 
concretely, it is manifested in the growing pride which Libyans evidence at 
the efforts being made to form a small but modern national army; in increas- 
ing sentiment for a centralized form of government which might better 
serve to integrate and coordinate the operations of the national and pro- 
vincial administrations; and in the forming of interest groups among mer- 
chants and businessmen in the urban centers, and, to a lesser degree among 
certain tribes in rural areas, which promise to exercise a greater degree of 
political influence and pressure upon the nation’s ruling oligarchy. 

Also of significance is the increasing interchange of ideas and values 
which is taking place between the urban communities of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica. The rapid acceptance and subscription by the people of Tripoli 
to the anti-administration Cyrenaican newspaper al-Difa is a fair indicator 
of this growing mutuality of sentiment and possible lessening of separatist 
tendencies among the provinces. Furthermore, it is not altogether surprising 
that many Cyrenaican officials (cabinet ministers, legislators, and civil serv- 
ants) who have moved to Tripoli in performance of their legislative duties 
have tended to look with favor upon Tripoli as the permanent capital of 
Libya (as opposed to the alternation between the two national capitals of 
Tripoli and Benghazi, which is now provided for).* Moreover, it has been 
observed that in a number of parliamentary meetings Tripolitanian and 
Cyrenaican senators and deputies have frequently agreed on problems which 
are of national interest, such as those relating to foreign policy and federal 
budgetary expenditures. 

While there is little further substantive evidence available, these are 
heartening signs that a foundation exists for closer rapprochement between 
the provinces. In the future it is most likely that the Libyan Parliament will 
serve as an important vehicle for reconciling differences which have pre- 
vailed between Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, as well as between rural and 
urban areas. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The painfully slow emancipation of the Libyan people from the bonds of 
traditional and tribal conservatism has inhibited the formation of indig- 


2 However, for the first time, in accordance with the constitution and upon the insistence of 
the King, the seat of the federal government was transferred to Benghazi on December 1, 1953. 
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enous political parties. In many ways, however, the absence of political or- 
ganizations in Libya has not proved disadvantageous. Previous experience 
has demonstrated that the articulate elements of Libya’s urban population, 
among whom there is a general feeling that political relationships may be 
properly conducted on the basis of kinship and even personal or private 
benefit, are susceptible to the influence of political opportunists. Those 
Libyan parties which have been politically active in recent years were estab- 
lished along provincial rather than national lines. Even where a limited 
party organization has developed, the parties lack extensive machinery and 
comprehensive programs, predicate their existence upon the personal popu- 
larity of their leaders rather than basic issues, and fracture and regroup as 
various personalities compete for party control. 

The leadership of the National Contress Party of Tripolitania typified 
this form of volatile Libyan political organization. At one time its following 
was so great that, during the national elections of February 19, 1952, the 
very existence of the newly established government was threatened by the 
ability of the party’s leader, Bashir Bey al-Sa‘dawi, to play upon public 
fears and prejudices. Essentially an opportunist, al-Sa‘dawi had the support 
of the leading Communist in Libya, Enrico Cibelli (until the latter was de- 
ported in November 1951), a handful of Tripolitanian trade unionists, and 
a large number of xenophobes and malcontents. The faction of the organiza- 
tion led by al-Sa‘dawi was strongly disposed toward Pan-Arab nationalism 
and favored closer affiliation with Egypt and the Arab League. In addition, 
although the party grudgingly accepted the Sanusi monarchy, it violently 
opposed not only equality for Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and Fezzan in the 
contemplated Federation of Libya, but the principle of federation as well. 
The program of the al-Sa‘dawi group called for the creation of a unitary 
state with legislative representation distributed according to population, 
which would have given Tripolitania a dominant voice in the new state. 

Al-Sa‘dawi, who was not a Libyan national, was himself deported and his 
party outlawed when, after the elections of February 1952, violent dis- 
orders broke out in Tripoli and its environs which resulted in 8 deaths and 
110 other casualties. It is significant that although the national elections 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the pro-government forces (46 out of 55 
seats), the National Congress Party (which carried only 7 seats) won sub- 
stantial majorities in all the districts of Tripoli city and its outlying areas. 
Despite al-Sa‘dawi’s expulsion, one can guess that even today, approxi- 
mately two years after the date of these elections, many of his followers in 
Tripoli remain loyal — in large measure because no comparable party or 
movement has appeared in Tripolitania to replace the National Congress 
organization. 

Most of the minor political organizations which proliferated after World 
War II and enjoyed a temporary degree of local popularity at the time 
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Libya acquired its independence have since become moribund. The National 
Association in Cyrenaica and the Independence and Kutlah parties in Tripo- 
litania, for example, all appear to have become ephemeral, insignificant po- 
litical fraternities which have fallen into desuetude. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that in a country in which most inhabitants are unorganized, even a 
small degree of organization, especially in the urban areas, whether among 
workers, intellectuals, or the emerging middle class, tends to carry weight 
far beyond its numbers. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ON A NATIONAL LEVEL 


Many of Libya’s problems included in the economic sphere, such as teach- 
ing a significant segment of the rural community modern farming methods, 
are of a long-term nature and it would be most unfair to place undue em- 
phasis on the results obtained over the first two years of independence. How- 
ever, a solution of these matters is of the utmost importance for Libya’s 
future, and it would be disappointing indeed if even in this comparatively 
short period little or nothing had been accomplished. 

Those who see results only in terms of large-scale projects may today feel 
discouraged, but many less spectacular innovations were needed before eco- 
nomic planning for the country as a whole could be decided upon and put 
into action. Prior to and during the period of the Provincial Libyan Gov- 
ernment (March 21, 1951 to December 24, 1951) a UN mission made a 
detailed survey of the country’s resources, eventually recommending the best 
way, in its estimation, to exploit them. In 1951 a U.S. Point Four Group, 
commissioned by the Provisional Government, began to set up shop and plan 
its program. 

It should not be difficult to appreciate the problems of administration and 
coordination facing an independent Libya given two outside agencies con- 
cerned with economic development, a Libyan Development and Stabiliza- 
tion Agency with its own development program, a Libyan Financial Corpor- 
ation, an Economic Planning Committee at work on a Five Year Plan for 
the entire country, plus various bodies on a provincial level dealing with the 
problem. It is a tribute to all concerned that despite regional differences, 
sufficient cooperation existed amongst the various groups to allow the UN 
and the U.S. Point Four missions to continue their work without undue over- 
lapping of responsibilities, while permitting the various Libyan bodies to 
play their part so that a single plan could be agreed upon and undertaken for 
the economic development of the whole country. Today, after many discus- 
sions at all levels, Libya has a Five Year Plan devoted primarily to the im- 
provement of basic facilities and agriculture, and a well integrated program 
in the fields of health and education, among other things, operated by the 
UN and Point Four. 


Additional achievements, still in the less tangible category, include the in- 
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troduction of price control on a federal level, the creation of several new 
banks — especially in Cyrenaica — to aid the tight credit situation, and the 
establishment of a single Libyan monetary unit, freely convertible to and 
100 percent backed by sterling, where formerly three separate currencies 
had been in use. 

British, American, and French strategic interests in Libya have a special 
bearing on Libya’s economic development, for the financial aspects of agree- 
ments with these powers are crucial to Libya’s immediate future. Until 
recently, progress has been slow, and the only agreement concluded has been 
a treaty with the U.K. in August 1953. This provides, inter alia, for an 
annual contribution of £1 million to the Federal Government earmarked 
for economic development — presumably through the Development Agency 
— plus a yearly grant of £2,750,000 with which to meet budgetary deficits. 
Any American or French contributions are expected to be less significant 
but would nevertheless add that much more to the funds available for eco- 
nomic development. 

A possible reason for the new government’s proving a bit hesitant on the 
subject of agreements involving monetary considerations is that it may 
regard its strategic location as its most valuable export, and therefore wish 
to obtain a good price. Actually, the payments by the U.K. and the U.S. to 
Libya for services and locally produced goods in connection with the mili- 
tary bases cannot be overemphasized. If, for example, we take the UN esti- 
mate of £15 million as the national income of Libya,’ then the total annual 
expenditures of the U.S. and U.K. Governments and their respective mili- 
tary personnel in Libya are equal to more than 50 percent of this figure. The 
income from the foreign military establishments alone in 1952 was 50 per- 
cent greater than the total value of exports, while the construction work on 
these installations employed roughly 25 percent of the entire male labor 
force working for wages. 

Such important additions to the country’s income during the first two 
years of independence have created, at least in the cities and especially Trip- 
oli, a period of prosperity only equalled in the latter years of Italian rule. 
Yet with many of these construction programs nearing completion, a certain 
amount of careful planning is necessary in order that a large group of 
workers is not thrown on the labor market at one time, since Libyan indus- 
try at its present level could not possible absorb them. 

The problem of large import surpluses, far from improving, grew even 
worse in 1952. This trend was partly the result of drought conditions in 
Cyrenaica which caused that province to import an inordinate amount of 
food while exporting less, and partly because of the heightened demand in 
Tripolitania for machinery and construction materials. Although figures 
for 1953 are not yet available, it is doubtful whether this situation will im- 


8 A rough estimate presumably excluding military expenditures by foreign governments. 
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prove, owing to drought in Tripolitania, a drastic fall in the price of esparto 
grass (by far the leading export in 1952), unfavorable conditions in the 
world market for canned fish, and the near exhaustion of the supply of war- 
time scrap, an important item in Cyrenaica’s exports. 

It would have been quite exceptional, given the scarcity of trained person- 
nel, to discover that the provinces of Libya in the first two years of inde- 
pendence had evolved a complete set of sound budgetary practices. On the 
contrary, some of the difficulties encountered in the first budget (April 1, 
1952 to March 31, 1953) should have been expected and were not, it is 
encouraging to say, without their sobering effects on the persons responsible, 
For example, the province of Cyrenaica spent nearly £1 million more than 
it could provide in revenue or in anticipated grant aid. The U.K. came to the 
rescue and picked up the check, but only after Cyrenaica had made plans to 
tailor its 1953-1954 budget to the size of revenues, including a stated 
amount of grant aid. 

Because of some of these difficulties certain benefits to the country as a 
whole were obtained, such as the audit and review of provincial budgets by 
the Federal Government and the establishment in Cyrenaica of an income 
tax. The budgetary debates in Parliament have proved extremely spirited, 
and it is evident that no administration can expect a rubber stamp approval 
— all of which is a healthy sign. It must not be forgotten, however, that for- 
eign aid is still providing about 50 percent of the revenue and will be called 
upon to do so for some time to come. 

The first two years of independence have demonstrated to optimists how 
dificult and crucial are the problems connected with an increase in the pro- 
duction and an improvement in the quality of agricultural commodities and 
livestock. The 1952 drought conditions in Cyrenaica drastically reduced 
cereal crops and decimated the livestock population. In Tripolitania olives 
and citrus fruits also had a poor year in 1952, and during 1953 droughts 
seriously affected its production of cereals and the existence of its livestock. 
The economic planners — especially the non-Libyans — have therefore 
seen the country under some of its least favorable conditions and must now 
realize the task which lies ahead. But the task is not hopeless, and with the 
combined efforts of the UN Mission, Point Four, and the Libyans them- 
selves, some positive results have been attained in irrigation, water catch- 
ment and distribution, reforestation, improved grades of wool, and the slow 
and painful process of teaching new and better farming methods. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


The experiment in Libyan statehood continues unabated today with 
major efforts being directed toward the formation and strengthening of a 
cohesive national community. In some respects the early results derived 
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from this important experiment have proven inconclusive. The present sem- 
blance of form and direction in the federal organization, for example, has 
been predicated largely upon personality and individual initiative. The nu- 
cleus of responsible political leaders capable of guiding the people to polit- 
ical maturity is as yet pitifully small. The major concern of the average 
Libyan, outside his own family group, is not the winning of political power, 
but the avoidance of government exploitation and repression. Moreover, 
sectional rivalries have not been appreciably diminished. In spite of these 
difficulties, however, the Prime Minister deserves credit for the progress 
that has been made. The Libyan Parliament also has demonstrated an abil- 
ity to reach flexible compromises on legislative matters, as in the case of 
mineral resources and roads. 

Probably the most decisive stabilizing element conspicuously absent in 
contemporary Libya is a reservoir of modern, democratically oriented in- 
dividuals capable of supplying national leadership. Thus far, the mantle has 
fallen principally upon one man, Prime Minister Mahmud Muntasir, an 
able Tripolitanian. Within recent months, however, reports in the Libyan 
press indicate that serious differences of opinion have arisen between the 
Prime Minister and the King, and that Muntasir is rankled by his lack of 
control over the provincial governments. These factors, together with his 
poor health, raise the possibility that Prime Minister Muntasir will resign 
from office in the near future. 

The resignation of Muntasir, if it should occur, would bring into greater 
relief the need for responsible leaders. The Lyban Parliament at present 
would find it difficult to provide guidance. The majority of its members are 
politically inexperienced, not well known, and unfamiliar with the responsi- 
bilities of administration. Moreover, the large-scale dismissal of many Brit- 
ish advisers under the recent program calling for the ‘‘Libyanization”’ of the 
Federal Government has diminished the chances of recruiting and training 
capable administrative assistants. Consequently, it is likely that the loss of 
Prime Minister Muntasir would mean at least a partial shift of the burden 
of responsibility to the office of King Idris I. 

The present King of Libya occupies an advantageous position as a po- 
tential leader of his community. As envisaged in the Libyan Constitution, 
King Idris is expected to serve as the living symbol of a united Libya. He 
already exercises political influence through his power to appoint one half 
of the membership of the Libyan Senate, introduce or veto legislation, and 
dissolve the lower house at his own discretion. Within recent months, how- 
ever, the King’s récognition of the influence of Cyrenaicans, who are paro- 
chial in their outlook, the antipathy to the Sanusi dynasty in Tripolitania, 
and the desirability of maintaining good relations with the other Arab states 
while cementing Libya’s ties with the West, together with his debilitating 
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health, have complicated and inhibited King Idris’ individual opportunity to 
serve as a cohesive force in the new federation. 

In consequence, many of the problems which confronted the Kingdom of 
Libya at the time it acquired independence still persist. Probably the most 
crucial of these problems, and the one which constitutes the principal threat 
to the existence of the federation, is the continuance and possible future ex- 
tension of interprovincial rivalry and enmity. The factors encouraging sep- 
aratism are numerous. Geography, in some respects, is a major considera- 
tion in the existing lack of contact and harmonization of interests among 
the provinces.* History and tradition also play a significant part, for not 
until recent times has Libya had a distinct history of its own apart from the 
chronicles and legends of its separate provinces. Probably the most funda- 
mental cause, however, is the fact that Cyrenaicans, with virile Sanusi lead- 
ership, strongly opposed Italian domination from 1911 to 1937 at great per- 
sonal cost, while a number of Tripolitanians, despite the continued resis- 
tance of some, tended to collaborate with the Italian invaders. Moreover, 
during this struggle, the Sanusiyah Order * became more and more of a po- 
litical organization which directed, administratively and militarily the no- 
madic and seminomadic tribesman, and morally the entire population of 
Cyrenaica, against the Italians. As a result, the focus of political loyalty in 
Cyrenaica today is the Sanusi family. Tripolitanians, on the other hand, are 
inclined to look elsewhere for their political attachments. These differences 
in outlook and in loyalties have resulted in an outspoken, prolonged enmity. 
This rivalry is reflected in many ways: in an outburst of fighting after an 
interprovincial soccer match, or more blatantly in the introduction of local 
legislation calculated to underline the autonomy of one province at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

The number of leavening groups capable of mitigating these differences 
between the provinces is small. The Italian community, the remnant of a 
large settler movement which attempted to make Libya a unified political 
entity under a Fascist dictatorship, is in no position to assist in the reduction 
of friction between Cyrenaicans and Tripolitanians. The approximately 
45,000 Italians who have remained in Libya since the defeat of the Axis 
Powers in World War II are largely concentrated in Tripoli and its en- 
virons. Although a minority, they operate almost all the better farms in 

4 The heart of Cyrenaica— the Jabal al-Akhdar Plateau of the northern coast — is separated 


from the oases of Tripolitania by the long and desolate reaches of the Sirtica, and both provinces 
are held apart from the inhabited areas of Fezzan by hundreds of miles of wasteland in the form 
of the Libyan Desert. 

5 The Sanusiya confraternity is a Muslim religious brotherhood founded by al-Sayyid Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Ali al-Sanusi in 1842. The fundamental objective of the brotherhood is to teach the 
basic doctrinal and ritual rudiments of Islam. The present leader of the Sanusiyah, Muhammad 
Idris al-Mahdi al-Sanusi, is also Amir of Cyrenaica and King of Libya. It is significant to note 
that King Idris has thus far not provided a male heir to the throne. Consequently, in the event 
of his death, it is possible that considerable disagreement will develop over the Sanusi successor 
to both the throne and the leadership of the confraternity. 
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Tripolitania, as well as many of the province’s modern business establish- 
ments. Politically, however, the Italian community in Libya is not able to 
participate or seek some means of expression on national affairs, for the 
Italian settler is still regarded in articulate Libyan circles with suspicion 
and hatred as the final vestige of an unhappy period of foreign conquest. 
The degree to which he still is so regarded was reflected in the dismissal of 
several hundred Italian professional and clerical employees by the Federal 
and Tripolitanian Administrations during the summer of 1952. The net re- 
sult, thus far, has been the retreat of the entire Italian community into clan- 
nish isolation and detachment from the everyday political problems which 
seriously challenge the preservation of the Libyan state. 

The entire question of the treatment of the Italian community in Libya 
forms part of a broader and more complex problem which merits some con- 
sideration. Fundamentally and simply, it involves the position which the 
United Kingdom of Libya is willing and capable of adopting in the conflict 
of interests between the West and the other independent Arab states. Al- 
though Libya owes its very existence to British arms and the financial, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance which it receives today, both directly and in- 
directly, from the United States and the United Kingdom, the country never- 
theless has strong emotional ties with the rest of the Arab world. Libya 
shares with Egypt, for example, a common religious, cultural, and historical 
heritage, a common border, and a common background of recent subjection 
to foreign control. Whether these ties to the eastward will serve to compli- 
cate United States, United Kingdom, and French relations with the new 
state of Libya is a matter for conjecture. However, there have been indica- 
tions that some of Libya’s leading officials hope to steer a middle course 
in this sea of potential turmoil. It has been the publicly expressed view of the 
present Prime Minister and certain other prominent federal officials that 
Libya’s own best interests would be served by its acting as a bridge between 
the Western world and the other independent Arab states. This view im- 
plicitly recognizes, of course, that Libya’s chief asset to the West at the 
present time is its strategically important position on the northern periphery 
of the African continent. 

It is possible that the admission of Libya to membership in the Arab 
League on March 28, 1953, may have serious ramifications affecting the 
country’s hitherto pro-Western foreign policy. Thus far, however, the ad- 
mission of Libya to the Arab League has been simply hailed as a diplomatic 
victory by most Libyans who have been chagrined by the exclusion of their 
country from the United Nations as a result of the Soviet veto. It is not un- 
likely that in the coming months growing numbers of articulate Libyans will 
realize Libya’s urgent need for continued Western economic and financial 
assistance; and that for the country to be swept up in any prolonged Arab 
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world manifestation of anti-Western xenophobia would be detrimental to 
Libya’s interests. 

The economic future of Libya, while not exactly radiant, is not necessarily 
bleak. Assuming the continuance of outside help, the outcome rests almost 
wholly with the people of Libya. If they can realize the necessity of reducing 
dependence on foreign aid by putting these funds to the best possible use in 
increasing their own productivity, then perhaps the most serious threat to 
a truly independent Libya will be overcome. If they can suppress separa- 
tist tendencies to the point that the Federal Government can function as a 
true coordinator of economic activities, then the three provinces can as- 
suredly call themselves a nation. This, however, will require teamwork, pa- 
tience, sacrifices, and the ability to prevent important sectors of the economy 
from coming under the control of a few politically influential and financially 
powerful groups. 











ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


James Baster 


N SPITE OF ALL EFFORTS it is now clear that the rehabilitation 
of all the Arab refugees, in existing economic and political circum- 
stances in the Near East, is for all practical purposes impossible.’”* This 

statement in a late 1953 report of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees is — from such a source — a gloomy ver- 
dict indeed on the efforts made by the United Nations over the last four 
years to solve this tragic problem. In sharp contrast stands the optimistic 
view of the Clapp Economic Survey Mission which was sent to the area 
by the General Assembly in 1949 and which reported that “the administra- 
tion of the relief and public works programme for refugees, brought to- 
gether under the initiative of one agency, can, in the considered judgment 
of the Economic Survey Mission, become a contributing factor for peace 
and economic stability in the Near East.’ * The temptation is strong to re- 
cord this earlier view as another resounding victory of hope over experience. 

The optimistic belief, widespread in the Western world and particularly 
in the United States, that international political problems can be “‘solved”’ 
or will ‘“‘solve themselves” if economic frictions are removed first, is of 
respectable ancestry, though it no doubt owes something to the over-simpli- 
fied materialistic view of history popularized by Marx. Among Western 
countries it has often proved a reliable guide to policy. But its success in 
other parts of the world apparently cannot be guaranteed. Of UNRWA’s 
total income of $50 millions in fiscal 1952/3, the Agency managed to spend 
only $2 millions on projects intended to “solve” the problem, i.e., to make 
refugees self-supporting in the host countries. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that after four years the time has now come to restore the horse 
to his normal position in front of the cart and to turn to political settle- 
ment as a prior condition for the acceptance of schemes of economic 
improvement. 

1UN Doc. A/2470/Add. 1 of 26 Oct., 1953. 


2Interim Report of UN Economic Survey Mission, UN Doc. AAC/25/6 of 28 Dec., 1949, 
Vol. 1, p. 20. 





® James Bastrer was formerly Economic Adviser on the staff of UNRWA. He alone is responsible 
for the views expressed in this article. 
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This puts the economic program in the right order but does not make it 
less important. In the long run all humane and practicable solutions must 
envisage most of the refugees eventually earning their living on a self- 
supporting basis in the countries of the Middle East not too far from where 
they are now. A political settlement involving a combination of territorial 
readjustment, repatriation, and —in the words of the General Assembly 
— compensation for “the property of those choosing not to return” 
would certainly prepare the way to “reintegrate the refugees into the eco- 
nomic life of the area on a self-sustaining basis within a minimum period 
of time,”’ which was the aim widely accepted and hopefully set for the 
plans of the Economic Survey Mission. But it is not clear that such a settle- 
ment by itself would do much to bring about this desirable end. It therefore 
seems useful at this stage to ask what are the economic prospects of reinte- 
grating the refugees into the life of the area on the assumption of a prior 
political settlement leading to the establishment of peaceful relations be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel. The evaluation of these prospects should 
provide for the political negotiators some measure of what is at stake in 
their discussions and what would be lost if they should fail. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


As of the end of June 1953, there were 871,748 Arab refugees depending 
on relief from the United Nations: 208,560 in Egypt (the area round Gaza 
under Egyptian military occupation), 475,620 in Jordan, 102,095 in Leba- 
non, and 85,473 in Syria. Several thousands more are in Iraq and Israel, 
where they are looked after by the respective Governments. This great 
mass of people eking out its meagre rations by precarious and ill-paid labor 
forms a substantial addition (53 percent in Jordan, 12 percent in Lebanon, 
3 percent in Syria, and 288 percent in the Gaza “‘strip”) to the population 
of the small countries where it is located. 

The refugee population was undoubtedly more urbanized than that of 
any of the host countries with the possible exception of Lebanon, and it is 
a safe assumption that the more enterprising and better trained workers 
among them are already established in regular employment or in farming 
or business, to the mutual advantage of themselves and their hosts. More- 
over, many of the refugees brought with them various sorts of movable 
assets, including possibly $3-$6 million (dollar equivalent) in negotiable 
bonds and some $50 million (dollar equivalent) in cash. A part of these 
assets has undoubtedly been invested and has extended urban building (par- 
ticularly in Jordan) and improved to a small extent the productive capacity 
of the host countries. 

On balance, however, it can hardly be denied that these exiguous gains 
have been more than offset by the addition to the labor supply of masses of 
relatively unskilled peasants who in the absence of international relief could 
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not, in most cases, earn enough to keep themselves alive. In 1949 the Clapp 
Mission noted the extreme poverty of the countries of the Middle East, 
characterized by “conditions of intense pressure of hungry populations upon 
closely limited resources.” The dispersion of the refugees has increased the 
disparity between natural and human resources which is the mark of poor 
countries everywhere, and it is already clear that the sole barrier at present 
to the most depressing Malthusian conditions in Jordan, Lebanon, and the 
Gaza area —a barrier which must certainly be overwhelmed in time — is 
the United Nations ration. This ration, of which the principal constituent 
is 10 kilograms of flour a month, is calculated to yield 1500-1600 calories 
per beneficiary per day. Western romanticists, who in after-dinner conver- 
sations extol the ascetic virtues of the simple Bedouin feeding off a handful 
of dates and a cup of camel’s milk a day, may possibly deplore such indul- 
gence. The fact is that the Arab refugees find the ration inadequate and 
commonly attempt to supplement it through all kinds of irregular and low- 
paid work. The pressure on wage levels, even in host countries where refu- 
gees are refused work permits, as in Lebanon, is therefore continuous and 
in Jordan and the Gaza area is particularly heavy. A recent Jordan Govern- 
ment enquiry produced an estimate of average wages in the chief sectors 
of nonagricultural employment (building, food industries, transport, crafts, 
and services) varying from $17.50 (dollar equivalent) a month to Amman 
to $12.60 (dollar equivalent) in Hebron. The current wage for unskilled 
work in Gaza is now under $11.20 (dollar equivalent) a month, very near 
to the starvation level for workers with a family. Refugees are protected 
against these wage levels to some extent by the free rations they receive 
under a wage “ceiling” which allows them a limited freedom to work for 
wages while remaining on the ration roll. Nationals of the host countries, 
however, are not normally entitled to international relief, and there are at 
least 150,000 of these so-called ‘“economic”’ refugees in Gaza and Jordan 
who are literally being driven to the verge of starvation by refugee compe- 
tition in the local labor market. 

The all too familiar conditions of population pressure on land resources 
and very low earnings for excessive numbers of unskilled wage workers 
provide what might be called a textbook setting for large-scale capital in- 
vestment. Owing, however, to the absence of a political settlement, invest- 
ment from local and even more from foreign sources has not unnaturally 
been hesitant, the best known illustration being that of the city of Jerusalem, 
where the pious exhortations of the several faiths to which the city is sacred 
have not yet succeeded in overcoming the secular reluctance of the capitalist 
to invest, even to the extent of rebuilding the large area housing damaged 
by gunfire during the hostilities of 1948. Thus the present economic situa- 
tion of the Arab refugees continues to be characterized by poverty and 
idleness. Due to the unorganized conditions of their flight they are congre- 
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gated in the greatest numbers in countries already overpopulated in relation 
to their natural resources. Their chances of achieving economic indepen- 
dence where they are now in Jordan, Gaza, and Lebanon are extremely 
limited; they are in the main an economic liability to their hosts and at their 
current rate of natural increase (about 3 percent per annum), their pres- 
ence, despite the UN relief scheme, will inevitably impoverish large parts 
of the Middle East where standards of living are already deplorably low. 
No ready economic countermeasure exists for the most disturbing prospect 
of all under present conditions, namely the rapid moral and spiritual de- 
terioration of the human stock of the refugee population itself, which in 
default of speedy action may prove — at least so far as part of the present 
adult generation is concerned — to be quite beyond redemption. 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES: SHORT-TERM 


In face of this gloomy prospect it may now be asked precisely what eco- 
nomic opportunities would be opened up by a political settlement restoring 
peaceful relations between the Arab states and Israel. Obviously the terms 
of the settlement itself would have a dominant influence, certainly in the 
short run. Thus even a minimum rectification of the present Israel-Jordan 
armistice line, ‘‘reuniting’’ —in the recent words of Ambassador Eban of 
Israel — “‘certain villages with their lands and fields in cases where the 
armistice frontiers now separate them,” * would in Jordan give a fresh lease 
of life to a frontier area now almost completely parasitic on the rest of the 
national economy and on the United Nations; while a return to the UN 
Plan of 1947 for Partition with Economic Union, as foreshadowed in the 
Protocols of 1949, would considerably relieve the congested rural slums of 
West Jordan. Similarly, the repatriation of 100,000 refugees to Israel, an 
offer at one time made by the Israeli Government as part of a general peace 
settlement, would facilitate the resettlement of about 12 percent of the 
present population on relief. Acceptance of all the Arab refugees in the 
Gaza area by the Israel Government on condition of the incorporation of 
the Gaza territory in Israel was proposed in 1949 from the Israeli side and 
would obviously make a contribution to the resettlement of large numbers 
now uselessly penned up in a sandy strip of sea coast whose cultivated area 
is about the size of a city park. Finally, the payment of compensation to 
refugees choosing not to return would, if it were on the scale foreshadowed 
in the report of the Refugee Office of the UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine,* which valued abandoned Arab property at about $336 million 
(dollar equivalent), mobilize what is left of refugee energy and initiative 
and make it possible for many of these unfortunates to settle themselves. 

The more generalized benefits of the resumption of relations would be 


8 Speech before Ad Hoc Political Committee of the United Nations, Dec. 1, 1952. 
*UN General Assembly, 6th Session, Supp. No. 18 (A/1985). 
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not less substantial, though less immediate. The lifting of the economic 
blockade in force between Israel and the Arab states since 1948 would 
confer benefits on both sides which would increase with time. Before 1948 
Palestine was an important supplier of manufactures and petroleum prod- 
ucts to Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan, which supplied food and 
raw materials in return. In addition, transit trade with Iran and Iraq across 
the desert was being built up. It is doubtful if the pre-1948 position could 
be entirely restored since the close commercial relations of Palestine with 
its Arab neighbors were in part a consequence of the wartime supply opera- 
tions, and the important landmarks of the economic scene are no longer 
the same. Thus the Syrian-Lebanese Customs Union has disappeared, the 
new port of Latakia has become an important commercial outlet for Syria, 
the oilfields in the Persian Gulf states have been provided with Mediter- 
ranean outlets at Arab ports, and industrial developments in Egypt, Syria, 
and Lebanon have made them somewhat less dependent on outside sources 
for manufactures. Nevertheless, the basic need of Israel for food and raw 
material imports from the cheapest and nearest sources would no doubt 
reassert itself and some Israeli manufactures, including machinery, chemi- 
cals, and textiles, would no doubt find nearer markets. The resumption of 
trade would certainly encourage investment (already stimulated, it may be 
hoped, by economies in defense expenditure) on both sides of the line, and 
rebuilding in the frontier areas, particularly in Jerusalem and the Jenin 
triangle, where the absence of a settlement has been the greatest deterrent 
to any stable economic activity since 1948, might be confidently expected 
to begin at an early stage. 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES: LONG-TERM 


Although the economic opportunities which a political settlement would 
reveal or create in the short period would contribute substantially to easing 
the refugee problem, there would be no justification — as there might have 
been after a peace settlement in 1948 — for assuming the problem solved. 
There would still remain the task of facilitating the dispersal of the present 
desolate and unhappy concentrations of refugees, whether in camps or else- 
where, to places where they could make the best living for themselves. The 
economic criterion for resettlement which suggests itself in the first place 
is “absorptive capacity.” 

In the arguments and counter-arguments of the Government of Palestine 
and the Jewish Agency during the Mandate, it has been abundantly shown 
that tests of the ‘‘absorptive capacity” of particular areas for would-be 
immigrants are traps for the unwary. Tests for the agricultural sector have 
been commonly made by the calculation of a lot viable, or minimum size 
of plot, that can be profitably worked at current prices by a farm family 
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working full time with no hired labor and using locally available tools. The 
number of /ots viables contained in the cultivable area of the country multi- 
plied by the average number in the family then gives the supportable agri- 
cultural population. Appropriate allowances must be made for rent and 
other charges against gross income and for subsidiary revenues from live- 
stock, seasonal and other earnings from nonagricultural earnings in towns, 
etc. Even then, it is a matter of great difficulty to hit on a representative 
lot viable for a whole country — the Mandatory Government in Palestine 
used 14 different ones varying from 10 to 400 dunums and corresponding to 
14 different grades of land. Variations of rainfall (so-called “pluvimetric” 
or “hydrological” /ots viables) over large areas should obviously be taken 
into account as well. Using, for example, the Jots viables developed by Sir 
John Hope Simpson for Palestine *® (with adjustments for price changes) 
in relation to stated cultivated area, it is not difficult to show that in Leba- 
non, Syria, and Jordan the average farm is too small and that the agricul- 
tural population is excessive. This would be more difficult in Israel, where 
land use has changed abruptly following the almost complete replacement 
of the Arab refugees by Jewish immigrants of an entirely different occupa- 
tional distribution, but the margin of land available, if any, still would be 
very small. 

It is obvious, however, that this procedure gives a very limited idea of 
absorptive capacity” in view of the fact that in all the countries of the 
Middle East the significant factors which are likely to vary in the future 
are not only the numbers of immigrants but also the volume of disposable 
capital and the amount of usable land and other natural resources. From 
the point of view of prospective immigrants who are mainly agriculturalists, 
how do the countries compare in these respects? The area of “‘unused po- 
tentially productive land” in relation to “cultivated land’’ is conveniently 
and creditably reported as follows for the countries named: ° 


es 


Unused 
Potentially 
Productive 
Present Population Cultivated Land Land 
(Millions) (Thousands of Hectares) 
BPP ort e er Loree Tt eee 2,445 700 
RR, CC a te ee ee 5.1 2,650 9,350 
EE EEE Oe ere 1.3 239 180 
BRU. oxvnvetedeensb sp iv aveunes 3.3 2,500 3,400 


Optimistic estimates of this type are frequently met with in the literature 
on the subject, including the statistical publications of some of the Govern- 
ments. Doubtless they owe something to the enthusiasm of local or visiting 
engineers, whose professional and prophetic vision, when confronted by the 

5 Survey of Palestine for the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry (Jerusalem 1946), vol. 1, 


p. 274. 
® Review of economic condition in the Middle East 1951-52, UN Doc. E/2353/Add. 1, p. 16. 
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spectacle of water in the desert, not infrequently conjures up dams and 
canals in all sorts of economically unsuitable locations; something also to 
Government agricultural officials who from their offices in the capital re- 
port annually as “cultivable but uncultivated” large tracts of land which 
have been providing squatters with bountiful crops for years past. But 
though the precision of these figures may be in given cases doubtful, the 
relative order of magnitude which they indicate can be supported from 
identifiable surveys made by reputable groups working on specific schemes 
of water conservation, irrigation, and hydroelectric development in the 
countries concerned. The plan — not the largest nor the most important — 
which has most impressed the public imagination recently is that prepared 
under the direction of the Tennessee Valley Authority for the unified de- 
velopment of the Jordan Valley “Region.” The full scheme is estimated to 
irrigate nearly 94,000 hectares, of which 41,600 are in Israel and 49,000 
in Jordan, and in addition to produce 65,000 kw. of electric power. In 1946 
the full irrigation possibilities for Palestine were estimated by James B. 
Hayes at 244,000 hectares in work for the Commission on Palestine Sur- 
veys. For Israel the estimates have been continually revised upward from 
this figure and have recently been reported at over 300,000 hectares, includ- 
ing, of course, in addition to the accessible part of the Jordan and its tribu- 
taries the streams rising west of the Rift Valley and flowing into the Medi- 
terranean. In Jordan, the Jordan River is the main source of irrigation water 
and the TVA scheme therefore already covers most of the land improve- 
ment that is possible through irrigation. In Lebanon, where the main river 
system, the Litani, has an even smaller rate of discharge than the Jordan, 
the maximum new irrigation possibilities are reliably estimated at about 
20,000 hectares. 

On the basis of the three hectares per family farm currently proposed 
in the Jordan Valley,’ these plans already appear to provide a place for 
some 200,000 people, of whom it may be reasonably assumed that some 
would be refugees. But the rivers of the Rift Valley are very small. What 
are the possibilities of the river systems of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq? 

In Egypt population pressure is well known to be so severe that it would 
be common sense to assume that any further major developments in the 
Nile basin would be wholly reserved for Egyptian nationals. It is true that 
some tentative surveys have been made for possible sites of resettlement 
east of the Suez Canal in the Sinai Peninsula. But the results have not been 
encouraging. It is in Syria that the most interesting possibilities begin. 
There it was estimated by Gibb in 1948 * that assuming proper development 
of the Euphrates and Khabur system, the Orontes (including the Ghab 


7 Proposed in Report on the proposed extension of irrigation in the Jordan Valley, by Sir 
M. MacDonald and Partners, Dec. 1950. 


8 Report on economic development of Syria, by Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 1948. 
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depression), and the Yarmuk, a minimum of 860,000 hectares of usable 
land could be irrigated. The figures for Iraq further east are even more 
striking. Keeping in mind that the average discharge of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates in the dry season — July to December — is about one quarter 
of the average rate during the spring floods, water storage and flood control 
works are expected to make possible the irrigation of an additional 35 
percent of the present cultivated area, i.e., an increase of about 1 million 
hectares.° 

Within their financial and other means, the Governments of Syria and 
Iraq are making what those with any local knowledge of the area must 
describe as encouraging progress with the various projects suggested by 
these surveys. Thus in the Khabur area in Syria, the Tel Maghas canal of 
65 kilometres was expected to be completed with its secondary canals 
within 1953 °° and irrigation water is already being distributed to part of 
the 9,000 hectares to be served eventually. The draining of the Ghab 
marshes, a sizable project planned to provide 34,000 hectares of irrigated 
land, has begun and the diversion of the River Sinn for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power, which was started in 1950 with Arab refugee labor, 
will probably be finished this year. In Iraq, good progress has been made 
with the two large flood control schemes using Lake Habbaniya and the 
Wadi Tharthar depression. There are some doubts about the irrigation 
possibilities of water impounded in the latter, but the former scheme is 
expected to serve about 500,000 hectares. The plans and specifications for 
the large Dokan Dam on the Lesser Zab, which will irrigate about 500,000 
hectares in northeast Iraq, have been approved and tenders invited. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of this paper to give a com- 
plete account of the many works in progress in these two countries; the ex- 
amples are merely intended to show that these plans can by no means be 
written off as paper schemes without practical significance. Two important 
points are worth special note at this stage, however. First, execution of 
the schemes has in some cases been held up for lack of labor. Second, in 
Syria the program has obviously been held up for financial reasons. At the 
same time, in Iraq the oil revenues are estimated to furnish at present 
prices at least $600 million (dollar equivalent) over the period 1952/3 to 
1956/7, which is about four times the total cost of the irrigation program 
as estimated by the International Bank and some $140 million (dollar 
equivalent) more than the entire cost of the whole development program 
for this period. 

The natural inclination of population experts, conscience-stricken politi- 
ticians, and armchair philosophers in general to rush to conclusions at this 

® Annex B of Report on the economic development of Iraq, by a Mission organized by the 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1952. 
10 Press statement by Gen. Shishakli, March 21, 1953. 
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point and tosee thankfully in their mind's eye thousands of people streaming 
happily across the Syrian Desert toward the empty spaces of the New Eden 
of the East must be restrained. It is true that the above indications of re- 
settlement potential are presumably better based than enthusiastic guesses 
such as might be made by anyone who has studied the population estimates 
for Mesopotamia in ancient times with the rainfall and population maps 
of the present area in his hand, and with the thought in his head that the 
Tigris-Euphrates river system brings down annually on the average about 
seventy times as much water as the Jordan. But the gaps in essential knowl- 
edge about the physical and economic characteristics of the major part of 
the area in question are still uncomfortably large. Even in the case of the 
Jordan system, on which at least six groups of experts have reported, from 
lonides in 1939 to the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1953, vital informa- 
tion is still lacking about the geology of the region, the average volume of 
stream flows, the composition of the soil, and the range of crops which 
could be profitably grown for accessible markets. In the Tigris-Euphrates 
basin such information is much more scanty. In addition, over large parts 
of the area ownership of the land is not yet established or is disputed, and 
the total area at present cultivated is known only within very approximate 
limits. Estimates of cost for irrigating land in these schemes do not include 
the cost of providing housing and public services for the newly settled farm- 
ers. In the more remote areas (particularly northeast Syria), the cost of 
providing road transport alone would certainly be enormous. Most impor- 
tant in the long run, the rivers around which the biggest of these irrigation 
schemes are planned are international rivers for whose full development 
international agreement will at some stage in the future become essential. 

Although population pressure in relation to agricultural development 
possibilities is much lower in Syria and Iraq than it is in the Mediterranean 
countries, it would be optimistic to expect land to be offered to foreigners 
before hard-pressed sections of the national poplations (e.g. Alawites from 
the densely-packed muhafazah of Latakia or the thousands of landless 
Amara refugees now encumbering the suburbs of Baghdad) are settled 
first. In general, the whole idea that blocks of refugees or any other mi- 
grants could be transferred easily and quickly to new countries and new 
climates, where though the language might be the same the mode of life 
might be quite different, is repellent and unrealistic. Organized refugee re- 
settlement schemes would certainly have to be worked out beforehand for 
the selection (possibly from existing Palestinian villiage groups), equip- 
ment, and transportation of numbers of men, women, and children whose 
morale has already been shaken by four years of relief lines and camp life 
and whose expectations have been continuously buoyed up by hopes of an 
early return to their homes in Palestine. 

The time taken for resettlement operations has been repeatedly under- 
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estimated in discussions of this problem. It is true that there are some en- 
couraging historical precedents in nearby countries. Thus the first 100,000 
Turks coming (with some capital) from Bulgaria in 1950 were reported 
to have been absorbed in Turkey within eighteen months. But this migration 
represented only 0.5 percent of the host country’s population and it is by 
no means clear that all of the 100,000 were completely self-supporting by 
the end of the period. The settlement of 650,000 Greek refugees in Thrace 
and Macedonia took seven years and was carried through by the League of 
Nations Settlement Commission in the closest cooperation with the Greek 
Government. Some 125,000 Bulgarian refugees from Turkey and Greece 
were absorbed after World War I in seven years also. 

Palestine and Israel may perhaps be said to have furnished some kind 
of an upper and lower limit of achievement in this matter. From 1919 to 
1948, starting with an original population of 600,000, Palestine took in 
452,000 immigrants at an average annual rate of 2.5 percent of the original 
population, in spite of technical and financial difficulties and strong pressures 
from time to time against immigration. From the founding of the state in 
May 1948 until the middle of 1953, Israel took in 714,000 Jewish immi- 
grants at a rate similarly computed of 18 percent per annum, i.e., half the 
present (Jewish) population arrived during the last five years. Though 
the average annual number of immigrants in Mandate times was multiplied 
seven-fold after 1948, it is probable that not more than three-fourths of 
the 1948-1953 group could be said to be self-supporting at any one time. 

Given the most favorable economic and political assumptions, it is difhi- 
cult to believe that any Arab state could or would wish to cope with a popu- 
lation increase of more than 2 percent or 3 percent per annum, and if most 
settlement is to be in the interior, where disputes with the tribes over the 
alienation to foreigners of the principal national assets in land are certain 
to arise, five years is probably the very minimum period within which any 
number of immigrants over 100,000 could be expected to be systematically 
introduced into either Syria or Iraq. 

Nearly one-third of the Muslim population of Palestine was classified 
in the last days of the Mandate as “urban.”’ Undoubtedly at least as high 
a proportion of the refugee population can also be so described (though 
many Arab towns were little more than large villages) and large numbers 
would therefore not willingly settle as agriculturalists. What are the op- 
portunities for them in the long term? 

It is well known that in practice the assimilation of immigrants into 
urban life, though viewed with alarm and despondency by most immigration 
authorities, is almost everywhere easier and quicker than agricultural re- 
settlement because wage-paid employment within a fairly elastic limit is 
easier to get. The Arab refugees recognize this fact by crowding into or 
near to the towns in the host countries wherever possible. In the long run, 
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however, the growth of the urban population in Syria and Iraq depends on 
the expansion of industry and commerce in these countries, and this is not 
likely to be as rapid as it was in the relatively highly urbanized and West- 
ernized society of Palestine, stimulated as it was by the unusual conditions 
of World War II. In Palestine during the period 1922-1944 the distribu- 
tion of the Muslim population between the categories “urban” and “rural” 
showed the following changes: 


Thousand Persons 


—_-~.. 





‘1922 Census 1931 Census 1044 Estimate 
DE cogdesteerpddsntattonaaee 139 188 301 
Se Rackaetudess cuuctanedbuss 451 571 693 


Of course, the development program of Iraq, of which 22 percent is for 
industry proper and a much larger proportion is for transport, public utili- 
ties, and services which should make industrial expansion easier, cannot 
fail to increase employment outside agriculture as it is put into effect — 
perhaps by as much as the 100,000 which was the order of magnitude sug- 
gested by the International Bank Mission.** Some expansion in the pro- 
cessing industries in Syria, e.g. cotton textiles, leather, vegetable oil, soap, 
and cement, is probable though these are small at present and a large pro- 
portionate expansion would not increase employment much. Some scope for 
urban migrants may be found in the oil-rich Arab lands further east on the 
Persian Gulf, where part of the fabulous incomes being generated there by 
oil production is finding its way into industrial and commercial development. 
Small groups of refugees are already trickling in and there is no doubt that 
in time capital formation throughout the Middle East and in all sectors of 
the economy will be greatly stimulated by increasingly large allocations of 
the oil revenues of the area to sound development schemes on the lines now 
being followed in Iraq. The impact of these revenues is already clearly 
apparent in banking and real estate development in Middle Eastern cities 
far removed from the oil fields. Increasing industrialization in favorable 
locations throughout the area, based on low wages and cheap fuel from the 
oil fields, seems probable when the necessary technological adaptations 
suitable to local conditions have been worked out. However, during the 
next ten years the generally bright prospects dependent on the exploitation 
of oil may not be sufficiently near realization greatly to affect nonagricul- 
tural employment. On the whole it appears that large-scale movements of 
urban refugees from the towns of the Mediterranean lands where they now 
are would be a more questionable proceeding than similar movements of 
country people. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that estimates of the ‘“‘absorptive 
capacity” of a country can only be made within a wide margin of error. A 


11 Report, p. 89. 
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notable contribution on this point has been made by the Israeli experts, 
who have continuously and correctly taken the line that “there is no such 
thing as a fixed, constant, rigid economic capacity of absorption per se in- 
herent in any country. The economic capacity of absorption is a function of 
material and human forces. Space, natural resources, the quality of popula- 
tion, skill, knowledge, capital, productivity of labor, and a number of im- 
ponderabilia such as the determination of the people or the necessity to 
strike roots in a certain country.” ** The historical example of Israel itself 
and the ambitious target of 4 million recently given by Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion for the population of the state in ten years’ time should restrain any 
undue dogmatism in this field. What can be established from the various 
considerations suggested above is that so far as the Arab refugees are con- 
cerned, no economic barrier can be proved to exist either to their repatria- 
tion in a body to Israel under the terms of the General Assembly Resolution 
of 1948** or to their absorption by the present host countries, but that 
there is a strong presumption that the movement of sizable numbers of the 
farming people among them into new lands in Syria and Iraq would benefit 
both these countries and the immigrants themselves. 

The cost of financing migration and settlement in agriculture and industry 
on the lines indicated above can be established only within extremely wide 
limits. UNRWA has already concluded four program agreements with 
three of the host countries which envisage the expenditure of $111 million 
mainly on agricultural schemes, of which the largest at present contem- 
plated is the Yarmuk agricultural development. Further new works ab- 
sorbing the balance of $89 million of the Agency’s $200-million Rehabili- 
tation Fund are envisaged, starting in 1954/5, and as a result of the 
expenditure of the whole Fund within the period 1953-1959, about 570,000 
refugees would be expected to become self-supporting. The average cost 
of settlement given by these estimates appears to be distinctly on the low 
side, notably because several important UNRWA schemes are for training 
only, the trainee being assumed to shift for himself in due course, and also 
because the public utilities and services (including housing) for some of the 
big schemes are assumed to be provided by Governments. If these figures 
are accepted as indicating a lower limit of cost, settlement on the same basis 
of the remaining 45 percent of the refugee population (which will have 
increased by over 100,000 during the period 1953-1959) would cost about 
$180 million, i.e., somewhat less than the Israeli Development Budget of 
1952/3 and under half the development expenditures contemplated by Iraq 
under its Five Year Plan. It would be rather surprising if these low esti- 


12 Evidence of David Horowitz (Jewish Agency) before United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine, UN Doc. A/364/Add. 2, Vol. III, Annex A, p. 26. 
18. On Dec. 11, 1948, the UN General Assembly resolved that “the refugees wishing to return 


to their homes and live at peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practicable date... .” 
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mates of the cost of settlement were not exceeded in practice; but it would 
also be surprising if a good part of the finance eventually required could not 
be provided from within the area itself or from outside sources interested 
in supporting sound and profitable development schemes. Of course, ‘‘ab- 
sorptive capacity’ — however assessed — cannot be utilized in the absence 
of capital, particularly if development is based on large irrigation schemes; 
but recent experience suggests that the lack of capital is not the main ob- 
stacle to be reckoned with, the real difficulties lying in quite other directions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A solution to the Palestine refugee problem has so far been sought on 
the assumption that resettlement of the displaced population by economic 
measures would improve the prospects for a political settlement. Experi- 
ence suggests that a strategy based on exactly the opposite assumption 
would be more likely to produce results. The miserable condition of the 
refugees and the continuous problems which their orderly maintenance in 
good health sets for the Governments and peoples immediately concerned 
and for the international community are the cause of widespread disquiet. 
The tragic disparity between the burden which the refugee population now 
constitutes for the host countries and the international taxpayer and the 
asset which it could become for the underdeveloped countries of the Middle 
East is glaring. The deterioration of refugee morale is now proceeding so 
rapidly that unless effective action is soon taken many refugees will have to 
be written off for good as useful citizens of any country. 

If the question of a political settlement is taken up first and successfully 
dealt with, new economic opportunities would be opened up with the re- 
storation of peaceful relations between the Arab states and Israel, both in 
the short run and over a longer term. For the peasant majority of the refu- 
gee population, there is a strong presumption that over the next ten or fif- 
teen years agricultural development and particularly the opening up of new 
areas of irrigated land will proceed faster in Syria and Iraq than it will in 
or near the present refugee locations. Those who cannot or who do not de- 
sire to return to their former homes should therefore be encouraged to move 
eastward, where it is perhaps not too fanciful to suggest that many might 
have moved anyway, even in the absence of friction between them and the 
Jews in Palestine. So far as the urban refugees are concerned, the main di- 
rection of the new opportunities which they may seek is less clear. If they 
are to be found urban occupations quickly, more of them may have to settle 
in the towns near the Mediterranean. 


It would be an arbitrary and misleading statistical exercise to divide the 
refugee population among the Arab states and Israel in accordance with 
some pretentious and ultimately illusory measure of ‘“‘absorptive capacity.” 
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The ultimate division will depend greatly on the terms of the peace settle- 
ment and should depend not less on the wishes of the refugees themselves. 
On the assumption that any form of compulsory migration would be repug- 
nant and in the last analysis unenforceable, the best procedure for bringing 
about anything like an optimum distribution of the refugee population from 
the economic point of view, i.e., one which ensures the refugees themselves 
the best chance of earning a good living, raises problems of some difficulty. 

The first point which should be obvious from what is said above is that 
the exploitation of the undoubted possibilities, particularly of river de- 
velopment, in the eastern countries will take a long time. The new employ- 
ment created by the large works necessary should exercise its usual effects 
at an early stage but the ratio of labor force required on construction to 
ultimate numbers resettled is generally low ** and some protection is needed, 
even on the most optimistic assumptions, for refugees who cannot support 
themselves while development is proceeding. There is therefore unfortu- 
nately little doubt that some variant of the present relief scheme must con- 
tinue, though with a ceiling on numbers which might be reduced by a pub- 
licly agreed proportion over a period of at least five years. 

On the other hand, the path of the refugee to new opportunities should 
be smoothed by making him as mobile as possible throughout the countries 
of the Middle East and by offers of citizenship under reasonable conditions, 
such as are now being made in Jordan. Further, the settlement of compensa- 
tion to refugees for loss of their property in Israel should be speedy as 
well as generous in order to give the intending migrant who was a property 
owner the maximum chance of exchanging his claim for a new start in a life 
of his own choice. 

It is a question whether action by Governments or international agencies 
should go much further than this in the specific problem of refugee settle- 
ment or should concern itself much more — even exclusively — with the 
encouragement of economic development in general, in the course of which 
the refugees will have the best chance of settling themselves by their own 
efforts. Since those who move east to the new opportunities will normally be 
the young and enterprising groups, there is no doubt something to be said 
for official schemes on a voluntary basis, dependent partly or wholly on in- 
ternational initiative and finance, and aimed at making less favored refugee 
groups self-supporting or at assisting local governments to maintain them. 
But the desirability of extending such schemes outside these special groups 
is doubtful. Many schemes have been suggested for “‘collective compensa- 
tion” under which the individual refugee surrenders his claim for some form 
of joint rights in economic development schemes financed under the aus- 
pices of an international public agency from a general pool of compensation 


14 In the case of the limited Yarmuk project in the Jordan valley, which it is claimed will settle 
20,000 families, the peak labor requirements are expected to be considerably under 20,000. 
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money. Other schemes envisage the issue of compensation ‘“‘bonds,” redeem- 
able in land in the country of the refugee’s choice, which would be developed 
from the use of the funds by the Government concerned. There is perhaps 
something to be said for these schemes on a voluntary basis between the 
refugee and the development authority of the host Government. But it may 
be safely assumed that compulsion, however necessary to the effective oper- 
ation of the scheme, would drastically reduce the value of the compensation. 

The keynote of the entire resettlement arrangements should be the en- 
couragement of individuals to restart their lives on a normal basis on their 
own responsibility under general economic conditions which are as favorable 
as they can be made by national and international support of economic de- 
velopment. Specific schemes of refugee resettlement, except on a limited 
scale and for special categories of refugees, cannot be effectively carried out 
by international agencies on the territory of sovereign Governments, which 
are naturally more interested in their own programs for economic develop- 
ment on behalf of the population as a whole. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


HREE EVENTS OF 1953 stand out as 


politically significant for the future. These 
are the overthrow of Dr. Mosaddeq during the 
week of August 15-22; the removal of the 
Sultan of Morocco on August 20; and the 
Sudanese elections held during the month of 
November.' The issue giving rise to each of 
these events was that of sovereign rights vis a 
vis Great Britain and France. 


Fall of Mosaddeq 


By the spring of 1953 Dr. Mosaddeq had 
gradually lost the support of all of the groups 
and individuals who had originally composed 
his National Front. He lost it partly through 
his incapacity for cooperation and compromise, 
partly through his insistence upon absolute 
personal power, and partly through his accept- 
ance of Tudeh support. Dr. Mosaddeq not 
only failed to reap material profit from his vic- 
tory over the British; he also failed to formu- 
late a program for Iran which could convert 
an explosive nationalism into a controlled, di- 
rected, and sustained force. Once the British 
were expelled from the country, there was thus 
nothing further to bind the Front together. 
As the months dragged on without a settle- 
ment, as business stagnated and the thinking 
Iranian began to realize the problems and 
expense that would be involved in getting the 
nation’s oil industry going again, the political 
scene degenerated into a struggle for power: 
by Dr. Mosaddeq to maintain his position 
(leaning more and more heavily upon the 
Tudeh crutch), and by his opponents — the 
army, rival politicians, Ayatollah Kashani, and 
finally the Shah — to unseat him. Mosaddeq’s 
halting of the 1952 elections to the Majlis, the 
brief but violent crisis at the end of February 
over his reported effort to get the Shah out of 
the country, his attempt in the spring to un- 
dermine the Army officer group by involving it 





1 The most tragic event of the year was the raid 
by Israeli armed forces upon the Jordanian border 
village of Kibya on the night of October 14-15. 
However, it merely heightened and focused atten- 
tion upon a four-year-old problem; it did not basi- 
cally alter the existing situation. The facts of the 
incident and its aftermath are to be found in the 
Chronology. 
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in the murder of Afshartus, his dissolution of 
the Majlis early in August and refusal to sub- 
mit to the Shah’s dismissal, and finally the 
excesses of his Tudeh supporters during the 
rioting on August 17-18 all marked the steps 
of this struggle and of Mosaddeq’s decline and 
final fall. 

The United States Government gave Dr. 
Mosaddeq one big push in this direction. It had 
continued to assist Iran during his regime 
through a variety of Point Four projects (and 
the proffer of a $25-million Export-Import 
Bank credit) and had made repeated efforts to 
keep alive negotiations for an oil settlement. It 
failed, however, to give Dr. Mosaddeq the 
direct financial support which he needed to 
perpetuate his power. So long as the question 
was not put to a test, Dr. Mosaddeq was able 
to reassure the Iranian people that the United 
States, out of fear of the spread of communism, 
would never abandon him. But on May 28 
Mosaddeq requested U.S. economic aid, and 
on June 29 President Eisenhower gave him his 
reply, which the White House made public on 
July 9: “It would not be fair to the American 
taxpayers for the United States Government to 
extend any considerable amount of economic 
aid to Iran so long as Iran could have access to 
funds derived from the sale of its oil if a rea- 
sonable agreement were reached.” This reply 
knocked one of Dr. Mosaddeq’s last props 
from under him. The U.S. played no direct 
part in the events of August — mindful, pos- 
sibly, of its hasty recognition of Ahmad Qavam 
the year before — but signified its confidence 
in General Zahedi, Dr. Mosaddeq’s succes- 
sor, by extending on September 5 a $45-mil- 
lion emergency grant-in-aid, even though no 
progress had yet been made toward an oil 
settlement. 

The significance of Dr. Mosaddeq’s removal 
must not be exaggerated, for it was brought 
about by the failure of his tactics rather than 
by opposition to the principle of nationalism 
that he preached or even to him as an indi- 
vidual. General Zahedi and the Shah are un- 
doubtedly men of good will but they represent 
a return to legitimacy; there are no new ideas 
or faces in the Government to give Iran stimu- 
lation and leadership, and too little of the 
consummate skill needed to solve Iran’s finan- 
cial and economic problems. Unless the new 
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Government can succeed where Dr. Mosaddeq 
failed, and without abandoning nationalization 
as a fact as well as a principle, its support in 
turn is likely to ebb away. 

The net gain to Iran of Dr. Mosaddeq’s re- 
gime may turn out to be an intangible one: 
experience. Iran has now learned the prob- 
lems and cost of nationalizing an industry de- 
pendent upon export and foreign cooperation, 
and the results of a policy in which uncompro- 
mising nationalism is set against the hard facts 
of economics, international trade, and power 
politics. Possibly the lesson has not been lost on 
oe oil-producing countries of the Middle 

vast. 


Crisis in Morocco 


On August 20 the French Administration in 
Morocco, conceding to demands backed by vio- 
lence stirred up by al-Glawi, the Pasha of Mar- 
rakesh, and other opponents of Sultan Sidi Mo- 
hammed Ben Yussef, transferred the Sultan 
for safekeeping to the island of Corsica. It was 
generally conceded that the Administration 
itself, egged on by the French colons, had 
instigated both the troubles and their denoue- 
ment with the aim of weakening the National- 
ists by extending their own control over Mo- 
roccan affairs. It culminated a three-year period 
of growing French suspicion of the Sultan’s al- 
legiance, kindled by his request in October 
1950 for a revision of treaty relations. 

The deposition was carried out during a 
political crisis in France and was not a planned 
policy of the French Government; indeed, it 
was bitterly attacked by many in Paris, includ- 
ing former apologists of French policy in Mo- 
rocco. Nevertheless, it exemplified the process 
by which a protectorate is transmuted into a 
colony. Despite France’s assurances that it 
hopes to see Morocco eventually independent, 
it is apparent that its more immediate concern 
is protecting the interests of the French colo- 
nists rather than the sovereignty of Morocco; 
of preserving France’s prestige as a world 
power; and of maintaining overland contact 
with French West and Equatorial Africa. 

On October 31 U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Henry Byroade delivered a_ policy 
statement on colonialism: the United States, 
believing that the disintegration of the old 
colonialism is inevitable, stands for eventual 
self-determination through evolutionary devel- 
opment and with minimum delay. But this 
evolutionary development must be paced to the 


capacity of each individual case in order that 
the goal, when reached, will be beneficial ; the 
U.S. must approach colonial questions with due 
regard for its own strategic interests; and it 
must “be frank in recognizing [its] stake in 
the strength and stability of certain European 
nations which exercise influence in the depend- 
ent areas.”’ This was a clear, precise, and forth- 
right statement of policy, but its true signifi- 
cance — the extent to which the “buts” would 
be permitted to modify the initial principle — 
could only be tested by its application to par- 
ticular cases. In the case of Morocco the “buts” 
tipped the scales, although which of them car- 
ried the most weight was anyone’s guess. Na- 
tionalist Moroccans attributed the continued 
U.S. support of France to an ill-advised evalua- 
tion of its strategic interests. 


Sudanese Elections 


Elections for a Sudanese House of Repre- 
sentatives, in fulfillment of the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement of February 12, were held during 
the month of November and resulted in a bare 
majority for the National Unionist Party (em- 
bracing the former Ashigga Party), which fa- 
vored ties with Egypt. The NU P’s victory was 
at the expense of the Independence (Umma) 
Party, which ran a weak second. This first 
Sudanese balloting for self-government was an 
enigmatic ritual to many of the electorate and 
its results should not be interpreted solely in 
terms of the struggle between Egypt and 
Great Britain. Even to those for whom it did 
have significance, the contest was primarily for 
domestic power between the two leading reli- 
gious orders — between the Khatmiyah, led by 
Sayyid Sir ‘Ali al-Mirghani, and the Ansar, led 
by Sayyid Sir ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi. The 
Khatmiyah is strongest in the riverain areas of 
northern Sudan and draws its membership 
from a settled, urban, religiously orthodox, and 
generally higher social group than the Ansar. 
The latter finds its support among the lower 
urban groups, peasants, and tribesmen, largely 
in central and western Sudan. The present 
leader of the order is the son of the Mahdi who 
revolted against Egyptian rule in 1883 and 
established an independent regime in the Sudan 
until its reconquest in 1898. In the rivalry be- 
tween these two groups, therefore, it has been 
natural that the Ansar (through the Umma 
Party) should emphasize independence, and in 
so far as this meant independence from Egyp- 
tian control, to receive the support of the 
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British; and that in reaction the Khatmiyah 
(through the Ashigga and later the National 
Unity Party) should seek the support of the 
Egyptians. 

The victory of the National Unity Party — 
in the formation of which the Nagib group in 
Egypt had played a part — was a victory for 
the pro-Egyptian faction. But in agreeing to 
the elections, Egypt had abandoned its previous 
insistence on the unity of the Nile Valley under 
the Egyptian Crown, and there is no certainty 
that after three years the National Unity Party 
will still exist or that Sudanese sentiment for 
any formal association with Egypt will out- 
weigh the desire for complete independence. 
Nevertheless, for the time being Egypt could 
rightly claim an important political victory, 
all the sweeter for having been won in equal 
competition with the British. If anything, how- 
ever, the result of the Sudanese election made 
more difficult an agreement over Suez, for the 
Conservative Government in London, having 
fumbled and dropped one jewel of the empire, 
was in no mood to relinquish another, whereas 
the Nagib Government in Cairo felt more con- 
fidence than ever of its power to win in the 
long run. 


Unrest in the Persian Gulf 


A series of three strikes and riots in the 
Persian Gulf area point to a situation of social 
and labor unrest which may also be significant 
for the future. On September 20, the roth of 
Muharram, a Shi‘ite-Sunni riot took place in 
Bahrein. It grew out of an unpremeditated 
mischance during the procession of mourning, 
but beyond the obvious religious excitement lay 
evidence of social and political dissatisfaction : 
a demand for more equitable representation in 
the Government and in government jobs, and 
even for removal of the al-Khalifah ruling 
family in favor of membership in the British 
Commonwealth — coupled, on the other hand, 
with accusations that the riot was staged by the 
British as an excuse to bring in troops and 
establish direct rule. 

During the last week of October occurred 
a strike of the Saudi Arabian employees of 
Aramco. Early in the summer a workers’ com- 
mittee had been formed which claimed to 
represent 6,500 of their number. It handed 
Aramco a petition requesting, in general terms, 


higher cost-of-living allowances and additional 
transportation privileges in order that Saudi 
Arabs of “intermediate” and “general’’ status 
should be on the same footing as American and 
other foreign employees. The services which 
the Company extends to its workers is a mat- 
ter of agreement with the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment; in a sense, therefore, the petition was 
directed against Government restrictions. The 
committee, however, also attacked the Com- 
pany directly (via the Bahrein press) for ig- 
noring its demands and attempting to sabotage 
its efforts. It also accused the Company in ex- 
travagant terms of a disregard for Saudi rights: 
Aramco “openly exhibited its abominable hos- 
tility to the Saudi people,” and in dismissing 
one of the committee members, it demonstrated 
that it “is vigorously opposing every Saudi who 
loves his country and is faithful to his Govern- 
ment and people.” 

The committee addressed an open telegram 
to Crown Prince Su‘ud on September 21 and 
a petition to him on October 16, asking that 
Aramco be required to grant it official recog- 
nition and that the workers be permitted to 
form a union to press and defend their rights 
vis a vis the Company. The Government, thus 
drawn into the affair on the initiative of the 
workers’ committee, responded by forming an 
investigating committee of its own which 
solved the issue by throwing the workers’ rep- 
resentatives into jail. It was this action which 
precipitated the strike, noteworthy because it 
was the first by Saudi Arabian employees, and 
because it appeared to be well-organized — 
13,000 out of 15,000 Saudi Arab employees in 
all of Aramco’s centers joined in, while inde- 
pendent shopkeepers showed their sympathy by 
refusing to do business with non-strikers. 

Finally, on December 5—14 occurred a strike 
in the Basra installations of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company; it was called off when the Iraqi 
Minister of Social Affairs offered his media- 
tion. [PC agreed to permit the formation of a 
workmen’s union, to extend transportation fa- 
cilities and medical care, and to apply the Iraqi 
Labor Law more exactly. It refused to increase 
wages on the plea that they were already above 
the Basra wage level. 

There was no direct connection between 
these developments, but taken together they are 
symptomatic of the impact which the oil in- 
dustry is having upon social and political rela- 
tions in the Persian Gulf area. 
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Chronology 
SEPTEMBER | — NOVEMBER 30, 1953 


General 


1953 

Sept. 1: The 3rd Middle East Regional Conference 
of the UN Food and Agriculture Organization 
opened in Cairo. 

Sept. 6: The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences began its 9th annual meeting at Is- 
tanbul. 

Now. 23: A 15-day conference under the auspices of 
the World Health Organization opened at Beirut. 


Afghanistan 


1953 

Sept. 6: Marshal Shah Mahmud Khan Gazi re- 
signed as Prime Minister because of ill health. 
King Zahir Shah asked Gen. Mohammad Da’ud 
Khan, Minister of Defense and Interior, to form 
a new Cabinet. 

Sept. 20: A new Cabinet was announced as follows: 


Gen. Mohammad Da’ud Khan— Prime 
Minister, Interior 

Ali Mohammad Khan—Deputy Prime 
Minister 

Mohammad Arif Khan— National De- 
fense 

‘Abd ol-Majid Khan — Education 

‘Abd ol-Malik Khan — Acting Finance 

‘Abd ol-Hakim Khan — Public Works 

Sardar Mohammad Na‘im Khan —For- 
eign Affairs 

Dr. Ghulam Farok Khan — Health 

Dr. Mohammad Yusuf — Mines 

Mohammad Murid — Communications 

Shams od-Din Majruh — Tribal Affairs 

Mir Mohammad Yusuf — Agriculture 

Salahusin Khan Saljuqi — Press and Infor- 
mation. 


Arab League 


1953 

Sept. 1: The first Arab League Scientific Confer- 
ence opened in Alexandria. Secretary General 
‘Abd al-Khaliq Hassunah presided. 

Sept. 2: The Political Committee began a 4-day 
meeting at Cairo. 

Sept. ¢: The Supreme Defense Council (composed 
of the Foreign and Defense Ministers) began a 
5-day meeting at Cairo. 

Sept. 7: The Political Committee transformed itself 
into the Arab League Council to approve resolu- 
tions adopted by the Political Committee and by 
the conference of the Ministers of Finance and 
Economy which had met in Beirut. Regarding 


political matters the Council resolved: (1) to con- 
tribute £E 1 million to the maintenance of the 
Jordanian National Guard, £E 500,000 from 
League funds and the remainder from member 
states; (2) to continue political efforts on behalf 
of Morocco and Tunisia. The Council also ap- 
proved two economic measures regarding (1) 
favorable commercial exchanges between Arab 
countries; and (2) transfer and investment of 
Arab capital within the Arab countries. Agree- 
ments regarding these matters had been signed 
by Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan and 
were to come into effect immediately. (See Saudi 
Arabia, Sept. 13.) The Council also decided to 
send Secretary General Hassunah to the United 
Nations as an observer. 

Coinciding with the League statement, Jordan’s 
Prime Minister al-Mulqi announced that Jordan 
had asked the Arab states for further aid of £E 
2 million for raising living standards of Jordan- 
ians in “front-line” villages and £E 500,000 for 
reconstruction work in Jerusalem. 

Sept. 8: Kuwait's Director of Public Security 
Shaykh ‘Abdallah Mubarak stated in Beirut that 
his country would join the Arab League “as soon 
as it completed its internal renaissance.” 

The Arab League Scientific Conference at Alex- 
andria concluded its meeting with resolutions re- 
garding: (1) the establishment of an Arab Scien- 
tific Federation; (2) the teaching of Arab history 
in Arab countries; and (3) the translation of 
scientific works into Arabic. 

Sept. 9: The Supreme Defense Council concluded 
its meeting after having studied recommendations 
of the Arab Chiefs of Staff to set up a Permanent 
Military Commission with headquarters in Cairo. 

Oct. 10: The Arab Advisory Military Committee 
began a 5-day meeting at Cairo. 

Oct. 11: Yemen’s Minister to Egypt, ‘Ali al-Mu’ay- 
yad, deposited instruments of ratification of the 
Collective Security Pact at Cairo. 

Oct. 15: The Permanent Military Committee began 
six weeks of talks at Cairo Military College with 
Egypt’s Chief of Staff Muhammad Ibrahim in the 
chair. 

Oct. 23: The Arab Chamber of Commerce, Industry, 
and Agriculture, meeting at Beirut, asked the 
Arab governments and the Secretariat-General of 
the League to expedite formation of an Arab 
Economic Council in compliance with the charter 
of the League. 

(See also Palestine Problem.) 

Nov. 15: A joint meeting of the Arab League Secre- 
tariat and the Military Advisory Committee was 
held in Cairo to discuss implementation of the 
Collective Security Pact. 
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Egypt 
(see also Sudan) 

1953 

Sept. 1: The 6th “informal” meeting between Brit- 
ish and Egyptian negotiators in the Suez Canal 
base issue was held. Substantial agreement was 
reported to have been reached on the following: 
(1) an Egyptian officer would be “commander” 
of the base; (2) a British deputy, receiving orders 
from London, would be “technical supervisor” ; 
(3) about 4,000 British technicians would be re- 
tained until Egyptians could be trained to take 
over the skilled jobs; (4) the British garrison 
would be evacuated within 18 months after the 
signing of the agreement. Issues still to be settled 
included availability of the base for the return of 
British or Allied armies in the event, or threat, of 
war. 

Sept. 4: Chief British negotiator, Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, left Cairo for London. 

Sept. 7: A number of arrests were made in Cairo. 
The Director of Military Intelligence stated that 
“professional politicians and Communist ele- 
ments” were conducting “an underground cam- 
paign to create unrest and to undermine the 
regime.” 

Sept. 8: Many arrests were made during Commu- 
nist-instigated demonstrations inside a Cairo tex- 
tile factory. 

Sept. 9: The Ministry of Interior disclosed that a 
number of persons connected with a Communist- 
sponsored organization known as the “Democratic 
Movement for National Liberation” had been 
arrested in Alexandria. Printing machines and 
leaflets attacking any Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on the Canal Zone had been seized. 

Sept. 12: Hasan al-Hudaybi, Supreme Guide of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, in a speech at Mansura, de- 
clared that there was no misunderstanding be- 
tween the Brotherhood and the present regime. 

Sept. 14: Anthony Rigden, British airman who dis- 
appeared in the Suez Canal Zone in July and ap- 
peared 7 weeks later in Paris, was released from 
custody by the Royal Air Force after a 2-week in- 
vestigation. 

The Government declared a state of emergency 
throughout Cairo. 

Sept. 15: President Nagib, National Guidance Min- 
ister Salim, and other government speakers ad- 
dressed a crowd of 40-50,000 persons in Cairo. 
They gave notice that they were putting into op- 
eration a new “get tough” policy designed prim- 
arily to smash a Communist-Wafdist-inspired 
campaign to undermine the regime. They an- 
nounced the formation of a Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal with Minister of War ‘Abd al-Latif al- 
Baghdadi as chairman and Col. Anwar Sawdat 
and Sq. Ldr. Hasan Ibrahim as members. 

Sept. 17: Powers of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
were laid down in a decree. Each accused would 
be allowed only one lawyer; the Tribunal could 
sit in public or in camera; it could refuse to hear 
defense witnesses, etc. Decisions were to be sub- 





ject to approval by the Revolutionary Command 
Council. 

Sept. 19: President of the Tribunal Baghdadi said 
the court would remain in session for the 3-year 
“transition” period. 

Gen. Sir Brian Robertson returned from London 
to reopen negotiations on Suez. 

Sept. 20-21: Numerous arrests were made, including 
former Wafdist Premier Nahhas and his wife; 
Dr. Hafiz Afifi, former chief of the Royal Cabi- 
net; former Sa‘dist Prime Minister Ibrahim ‘Abd 
al-Hadi; Ibrahim Farag; Sulayman Ghannan; 
and Karim Tabit. 

Sept. 27: Police raided the villa of former King Zog 
of Albania and seized a number of documents. 
The Government had removed Zog’s diplomatic 
immunity in August 1953 and had withdrawn 
recognition of the Albanian legation. 

Sept. 28: The Government announced that it had 
decided to confiscate the property of former King 
Faruq, previously placed in the hands of a “se- 
questration commission.” 

Oct. 1: Former Prime Minister Ibrahim ‘Abd al- 
Hadi was condemned by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal to death by hanging. In addition, the court 
ordered confiscation of all his property in excess 
of that inherited from his father. Another defen- 
dant, Ahmad Awad, was convicted and sentenced 
to death on a charge of submitting reports to the 
“intelligence services of some foreign powers” on 
the activities of Egyptian “commandos” in the 
Suez Canal area in 1951 and 1952. 

British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told a 
Conservative Party conference at Margate, Eng- 
land, that if an agreement was reached on the 
Suez question it would be one which the British 
Government were prepared to support and defend 
“as in the best interests of the future peace of the 
world, Commonwealth, and Empire.” Lord Salis- 
bury addressed the same meeting in a similar 
vein. 

Oct. 4: The death sentence imposed on ‘Abd al-Hadi 
was commuted to life imprisonment and that of 
Ahmad Awad to penal servitude for life. 

Col. Zakariya Muhi al-Din, Chief of Army In- 
telligence, was named Minister of the Interior to 
replace Col. Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, who retained 
the post of Deputy Prime Minister. Col. Gamal 
Salim, brother of the Minister of National Guid- 
ance, was appointed Minister of Communications. 

Oct. 5: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir said 
the “informal” talks would be broken off if the 
British did not stop backtracking from previously 
agreed positions. He said the backtracking was 
aimed at placating U.S. public opinion. 

Ibrahim Farag, former Minister in the Nahhas 
cabinet of 1950-1952, was sentenced by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal to penal servitude for life on 
two counts of treason. (The sentence was later 
commuted to 15 years’ imprisonment.) 

Oct. 9: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir, re- 
sponding to the speeches of Mr. Eden and Lord 
Salisbury, said that the period when the British 
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treated Egypt's governments “as mere playthings” 
had entirely passed, and warned that “if Britain 
cannot come to recognize Egypt's complete rights, 
reactionary British elements should be prepared 
to face a popular organized struggle by millions 
of Egyptians” who would “rally as one man.” 

Oct. 10: After a 3-hour meeting of British and 
Egyptian negotiators, Minister of Guidance Salim 
issued a statement for publication abroad, saying 
he firmly believed an agreement with Britain was 
impossible. He said Egypt had given Britain the 
“right of unconditional return to the base” in 
event of a direct land attack against any member 
of the Arab League Collective Security Pact. He 
indirectly accused the British of bad faith in in- 
sisting that the 4,000 technicians who would re- 
main should wear British uniforms. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced a former 
Ministry of Justice official, Ahmad Nasif, to life 
imprisonment on charges of “high treason” and 
“conspiring with a foreign power to undermine 
the Egyptian state.” 

Oct. 11: The Moscow radio announced the appoint- 
ment of Daniel S. Solod as Ambassador to Egypt 
to succeed Semen P. Kosyrev. 

President Nagib said Britain could not defend 
the Canal Zone against a hostile Egypt. He also 
assailed “political maneuvers” on the part of the 
British designed to influence the November Su- 
danese elections. 

According to a British Embassy announcement, 
three armed Egyptians shot 2 British airmen near 
Ismailia, slightly wounding them. 

Oct. 13: Mahmud Sabri ‘Ali, condemned on Oct. 12, 
was hanged for treason. 

Oct. 17: Muhammad Raghib, Alfred Ahmad Mik- 
ha‘il, and Bulus Maximus Swayha were hanged 
after being convicted of treason in a secret trial 
on Oct. 13. 

Oct. 21: The British and Egyptian negotiators on the 
Suez issue each put into writing their demands 
for the first time. After the meeting, Major Salim 
said the two parties were unable to reach an 
agreement. 

Oct. 24: A $1,440,000 trade agreement was signed 
with Rumania. 

The Government announced that it would es- 
tablish Liberation Institutes for National Culture, 
to open on Dec. 1. Studies of social affairs were to 
be under Dr. Abbas Ammar, Minister of Social 
Affairs; spiritual culture under Minister of Wagqfs 
Shaykh Hasan al-Baquri; psychology and charac- 
ter training under ex-Minister of National Guid- 
ance Fu’ad Galal; history under Minister of State 
Fathi Ridwan. 

Five thousand volunteers enlisted in the Home 
Guard. Companies and other employers were to 
pay the volunteers’ salaries for 15 days of train- 
ing or service. The Government would pay for 
any period exceeding 15 days. 

Oct. 25: The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced 
Mahmud Sulayman Ghannan, ex-Wafd Minister 


of Commerce, to 15 years’ imprisonment for sub- 
versive activity and abuse of office. 

Oct. 27: The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced Dr. 
Ahmad Nakib, superintendent of the Muwassat 
Hospital, Alexandria, to 15 years’ imprisonment 
for misuse of hospital funds. He had been a close 
associate of ex-King Faruq. 

Oct. 28: Minister of Guidance Salim issued a state- 
ment saying that Egypt was anxious to discharge 
its international duties regarding the Suez Canal 
in accordance with all international conventions, 
but could not play this role satisfactorily until 
Egypt had acquired full sovereignty and rights. 

The Cabinet decided to place on pension Under 
Secretary of Communications Muhammad ‘Arif 
Abu al-Ata, Postmaster General Muhammad 
Amin Hafiz, Director of Transport Ahmad 
Shakir, and Deputy Director of Roads and 
Bridges Farid Zarifa. 

Nov. 1: The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced 
Hilmi Husayn, former royal chauffeur, to be 
cashiered and deprived of all property and assets 
acquired since January 1944. 

Nov. 3: The Tribunal sentenced Kamil al-Kawish, 
former Governor of Cairo, to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment, but suspended execution of the sentence and 
deprived him of citizenship. He was charged with 
having influenced the public prosecutor to drop 
charges against members of the ex-King’s en- 
tourage in connection with the supply of defective 
arms to Egyptian troops during the Palestine war. 

Nov. 5: President Nagib said in a press statement 
that Egypt had sent Britain its “final word” on 
the Suez question and that Egypt did not consider 
that negotiation was “the only means whereby her 
rights” could be attained. 

Nov. 7: The Revolutionary Tribunal sentenced 
Col. ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ‘Uthman to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment on charges of corruption and of con- 
spiracy to supply the Egyptian Army with defec- 
tive weapons during the Palestine war. 

Now. 16: ‘Ali Shukri Khamis, Director of the Egyp- 
tian Chamber of Commerce and member of an 
Egyptian economic mission, announced that the 
group would leave Cairo on Nov. 29 for Beirut, 
Damascus, Amman, Baghdad, Kuwait, Mecca, 
and Riyad. It would later go to Libya. 

Nov. 20: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir at- 
tacked the U.S. saying it would do nothing to dis- 
please Britain. He said Egypt had bound itself to 
accept Point Four aid before the new regime came 
to power, but had received none of America’s as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries in the 14 
months of the new regime. 

Nov. 23: A British journalist, Tom Clarke, was ar- 
rested at Alexandria. He was later released but 
was requested to leave the country. 

Now. 24: Alexandria police arrested 16 foreigners 
reported to be members of a Communist cell, 
mostly employees of banks and other business 
concerns. 

Nov. 28: A number of Muslim Brethren dissidents, 
headed by Salih Ashmawi, occupied the organiza- 
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tion’s headquarters at Cairo and announced the 
resignation of Hasan al-Hudaybi as Supreme 
Guide. Hudaybi had ousted 4 members of the ex- 
ecutive council without explanation on Nov. 23. 
The dissident faction also announced the forma- 
tion of a 4-man provisional executive group to run 
the Brotherhood pending the election of a new 
council. Hudaybi denied having resigned and de- 
nounced the group as a “rebel” faction. 


Ethiopia 

1953 

Sept. 7: A treaty of amity and economic relations 
with the U.S. was signed at Addis Ababa to re- 
place the Treaty of Commerce of 1914. 

Oct. 6: Mr. Joseph Simonson, new U.S. Ambassador, 
presented his credentials to Emperor Haile Sa- 
lassie. 


India 
(See also Kashmir) 


1053 

Sept. 1: About 1,000 persons, mostly landless peas- 
ants, were arrested at Pardi, 100 miles south of 
Bombay, after they had taken possession of 1,000 
acres of land. They were charged with trespass- 
ing. The demonstration was apparently spear- 
headed by the Praja Socialist Party. 

Sept. 4: Mr. Acharya J. B. Kripalani, leader of the 
Praja Socialists, made a bitter attack on foreign 
investment in India. 

Sept. 5: The last contingent of the Indian custodial 
force for Korea, 200 officers and 1,200 men, sailed 
“from Madras. 

Sept. 8: India withdrew its candidacy for a seat 
in the UN Security Council. 

Sept. 10: The first group of former Communist sol- 
diers who refused repatriation were handed over 
by UN authorities to the Indian custodial force 
in Korea. 

Sept. 15: Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit defeated 
Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand for the 
presidency of the UN General Assembly’s 8th 
session. 

Sept. 23: Prime Minister Nehru said he had invited 
Communist China to a conference on Tibet. 

The 16-month old Congress Party regime in 
Travancore-Cochin was defeated in a test of 
confidence in the state Legislative Assembly by a 
vote of 51 to 56. The Rajpramukh (Governor) 
ordered dissolution of the Assembly and new elec- 
tions since the Socialists refused to join with the 
Communists to form a new government. Pending 
elections, the Congress Party Government of Chief 
Minister A. J. John was to carry on in a care- 
taker role. 

Sept. 28: A Calcutta mob of from 10,000 to 20,000 
persons converged on the principal government 
executive building to demand food reforms. One 
demonstrator was killed when the police opened 
fire. West Bengal’s Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy, 





hastily announced food relief measures, including 
a reduction in the price of rationed rice. 

Sept. 29: Mr. T. Prakasam resigned from the Praja 
Socialist Party and became an associate member 
of the Congress Party for the new Andhra legis- 
lature. 

Oct. 1: The state of Andhra was formally inaugu- 
rated, with its capital at Kurnool. 

Oct. 6: Municipal workers, demanding a wage in- 
crease, barricaded Calcutta’s Mayor and 60 City 
Councilmen in the Council Chambers for more 
than 8 hours. The seige was lifted when Mayor 
Marest Nath Mookerjee promised to bring up 
their demands at the next council meeting. 

Oct. 7: President Prasad inaugurated Chandigarh 
as the new capital of East Punjab state. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources and Scien- 
tific Research announced discovery of coal, esti- 
mated at 240 million tons, in Sikkim. 

Oct. 10: Prime Minister Nehru accused the South 
Korean Government of a “deliberate attempt to 
nullify the Korean armistice.” 

Oct. 21: The Ministry of External Affairs an- 
nounced that Communist China had agreed to 
India’s request to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest regarding Tibet, and that the talks would be 
held in December. 

Oct. 22: The former ruler of the princely state of 
Kolhapur (now integrated into Bombay State) 
agreed to a 10 percent cut in his yearly allowance 
in response to the Prime Minister’s request to 
princely rulers to scale down their privy purses. 

Tribesmen in the Abor Hills of Assam attacked 
a mission of 25 Indian officials and Army person- 
nel, accompanied by Gularg tribesmen. Later re- 
ports gave the number killed at about 70, mostly 
Gularg men. 

Oct. 24: Four jet fighters were received from France 
as the first installment of a long-term contract 
that provided for the delivery of 71 planes. 

Oct. 28: India proposed to Pakistan that the respon- 
sibility for violation of the 1949 agreement on the 
property of evacuated persons be fixed by a neu- 
tral individual or agency to be agreed upon by the 
two governments. 

The Soviet Ambassador presented Mr. Nehru 
with a check for three lakhs of rupees (approx. 
$63,000) from the Soviet Red Cross for flood re- 
lief. 

Oct. 29: Unidentified persons in Calcutta fired ten 
shots at the building and car of Khwaja Nasrul- 
lah, Deputy High Commissioner for Pakistan in 
India. No one was injured. 

Oct. 21: Thirty-nine persons were injured in clashes 
with the police during a students’ demonstration 
at Lucknow. The demonstration was against the 
arrest of two students who had gone on a hunger 
strike in protest against the expulsion of 14 stu- 
dents. The police opened fire after tear gas had 
failed to disperse the demonstrators. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that the 
U.S. had made a grant of $5 million to be used 
for education. It was to be made available out 
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of interest payable by India on the $190-million 
wheat loan of 1951. The $1 million already ac- 
crued was to be used for books and laboratory 
equipment and the exchange of scientists and 
scholars. 

Asoka Mehta was sentenced to 18 months’ im- 
prisonment at Pardi in Bombay State in connec- 
tion with the disturbances of Sept. 1. 

Nov. 1: Demonstrators at Lucknow attacked two 
power stations and partially cut off the electricity 
supply. Three post offices were also attacked and 
bonfires were made of paper and furniture. A 
4-day curfew was imposed. Prime Minister Nehru 
threatened to close down Lucknow University 
unless the students ceased their disorders. 

Nov. 2: It was learned that 314 people had been ar- 
rested in Lucknow after the curfew was imposed. 

Now. 4: The Government announced that parachute 
troops had been dropped to strengthen the garri- 
son at Gusar in the Abor hills where the official 
party had been attacked on Oct. 22. 

Now. 7: The rioting at Lucknow ended. 

Nov. 9: Opening the annual meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education at New Delhi, Edu- 
cation Minister Maulana Abul Kalam Azad asked 
for the immediate overhaul of India’s British-in- 
stituted educational system. 

Nov. 14: Prime Minister Nehru’s birthday was cele- 
brated by a dispatch of letters to the Community 
Projects Administration, in which villagers prom- 
ised to build 820 new schools, donate 1,915 acres 
of land for public purposes, contribute more than 
$16,000 for libraries and sports equipment, and 
give nearly $60,000 for other purposes. 

Now. 15: Prime Minister Nehru expressed “deep 
concern” over the adoption of an Islamic consti- 
tution by Pakistan, saying his main concern was 
the reaction among the 40 million Muslims in 
India who have been a target of strong extremist 
Hindu elements. Prime Minister Nehru said re- 
ports of a prospective military pact between the 
U.S. and Pakistan were being watched in India 
with “intense concern.” 

Now. 18: President Eisenhower told a press con- 
ference that the U.S. would be most cautious about 
doing anything with respect to a military agree- 
ment with Pakistan that might create unrest in 
India. 

Now. 29: U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
arrived in India. 


Iran 


1953 

Sept. 1: Prime Minister Zahedi made a ceremonial 
visit to the Majlis where he was received by 15 
of the 22 deputies who had refused to recognize 
Dr. Mosaddeq’s dissolution decree. Alternatives 
for producing a quorum were discussed. 

Police arrested 33 persons and seized papers 

and documents relating to the Tudeh. 

Sept. 2: The military governorate announced the 
arrest of ‘Abd ol-‘Ali Lofti, former Minister of 


Justice, and Dr. Mehdi Azar, former Minister of 
Education. 

Finance Minister Dr. ‘Ali Amini said that at 
least $300 million would be needed to get the 
nation’s industry back in operation. 

‘Ali Heyat, Governor of Fars province, an- 
nounced that a projected uprising of the powerful 
Qashqai tribe had been averted. 

Sept. 3: The U.S. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion announced that Prime Minister Zahedi had 
agreed to the conditions and terms governing the 
acceptance of U.S. technical aid, which was to be 
at the level of $23,400,000 for the present fiscal 
year. 

It was announced that a trade agreement with 
Russia, almost doubling the amount of the barter 
trade, had been signed. 

Sept. 5: About 100 Tudeh members were arrested. 

President Eisenhower granted Iran $45 million 
on an emergency basis. 

Sept. 6: Queen Soraya returned to Tehran. 

Pravda accused the Iranian Government of 
conniving with the Iranian press in publishing 
provocative articles about the USSR with a view 
to impairing Soviet-Iranian relations. 

Sept. 7: Fifty-five more Tudeh members and sup- 
porters of Dr. Mosaddeq were arrested. 

Gen. ‘Abdollah Hedayat was appointed Minis- 
ter of National Defense. 

Sept. 8: Soviet Ambassador Lavrentiev complained 
officially to the Foreign Ministry about press re- 
ports that he had attempted suicide. 

Sept. ro: Finance Minister ‘Ali Amini stated that 
the amount of U.S. aid to Iran was insufficient 
and hoped for further assistance when the U.S. 
Congress reconvened. 

Dr. Ghazi Duri, director of the state-owned 
Pahlevi Hospital in Tehran, and 30 men and 
women of the hospital staff were arrested for 
alleged participation in the desecration of a sta- 
tue of the Shah during the August riots. It was 
reported that 77 employees of the Ministry of 
Education and “several” judges and examining 
magistrates of the Ministry of Justice were sus- 
pended because of suspected Tudeh sympathies. 

Fifty-three persons suspected of Tudeh affiia- 
tion were arrested. 

Hosayn Makki was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Oil Council. 

Sept. 11: The Tokyo Higher Court rejected the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s (AIOC) appeal 
against the Lower Court’s decision of May 27 not 
to grant an attachment on a cargo of Iranian oil 
imported by the Idemitsu Kosan Company. It 
also rejected another application by the AIOC for 
attachment of a second shipment. 

Ninety students who had attended the Commu- 
nist youth festival in Bucharest were arrested at 
Bandar Pahlevi on their return to Iran. 

Sept. 12: Forty-seven persons identified as Tudeh 
members were arrested in Tehran. 

Sept. 13: Government spokesman Amidi Nuri an- 
nounced that the Government had instructed its 
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ambassador at Moscow to protest against “the 
unfriendly attitude of the Russian press toward 
Iran.” 

Handbills attacking the Zahedi regime as illegal 
were distributed by the Third Force, the Society 
for the Freedom of the People of Iran, and the 
Iran Party at Tudeh instigation. Leaders of all 
three groups were arrested. 

Sept. 16: The Government announced that 4 Air 
Force officers, 6 noncommissioned officers, and 34 
members of the Iranian Fisheries Company had 
been arrested because of suspected Tudeh affilia- 
tion. 

Sept. 18: The Government lifted the curfew to per- 
mit mourning processions in celebration of Mu- 
harram. A disturbance broke out when hecklers 
challenged remarks of Mullah Falsafi against the 
Communists. 

Sept. 21: ‘Abdollah Entezam, brother of Nasrollah 
Entezam (Ambassador-designate to the U.S. and 
head of the Iranian UN delegation), was named 
Foreign Minister, and Amir Hosayn Ilkhan Zafar 
Bakhtiar was named Minister without Portfolio. 

Sept. 23: Brig. Gen. Dadestan, military governor 
of Tehran, reported that security forces had 
raided 176 Tudeh cells and had arrested 1,722 
persons since August 19. 

Sept. 25: It was learned that Communist saboteurs 
in the Air Force had disabled 29 of the 32 planes 
assigned to carry out aerial surveillance of the 
Qashqai tribesmen on Sept. 2. 

Sept. 27: It was announced that a preliminary court 
composed of a major general and 4 brigadiers, 
and a court of final appeal composed of a major 
general and 6 brigadiers, had been formed to try 
Dr. Mosaddeg and his aides. 

Oct. 3: Four retired brigadier generals and 11 other 
persons accused in the April assassination of Brig. 
Gen. Mahmud Afshartus went on trial. 

Oct. 4: A 24-page indictment against Dr. Mosaddeq 
was made public by the military prosecutor. 

Oct. 5: Eight Majlis deputies, including Ayatollah 
Kashani, met at Kashani’s house to confer on 
measures to oppose reorganization of the Senate. 
They sent a letter to Finance Minister Amini 
warning him against any payment of 11 months’ 
back salary to the Senators. 

Oct. 7: Ninety-five percent of the shops in the ba- 
zaar remained closed in protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s statements regarding Dr. Mosaddeq. 

Oct. 8: Tehran police arrested 46 members of the 
Tudeh Party during demonstrations by supporters 
of Dr. Mosaddeq. 

Six leaders of the bazaar merchants were ar- 
rested as being responsible for the closing of shops 
on the previous day. 

Oct. 11: Government spokesman Amidi Nuri stated 
that a settlement of the oil dispute was in the in- 
terest of the Iranian nation. It must, however, be 
solved according to the will of the Iranian nation 
and within the limits of the nationalization law. 

Oct. 15: It was announced that an oil commission 
of 5 experts had been appointed to study the 
Anglo-American proposals. 





Oct. 16: The Shah opened the Kohrang Dam at 
Isfahan. 

Oct. 17: Herbert Hoover, Jr., oil consultant to the 
U.S. State Department, arrived in Tehran, pre- 
sumably to lay the groundwork for negotiations 
between Iran and Britain for settlement of the oil 
dispute. 

Oct. 25: On the eve of his 34th birthday, the Shah 
distributed titles to farms to 1,600 former tenants 
of crown lands in the village of Takistan. Total 
cost to each recipient was the equivalent of $125, 
payable in 25 annual installments. 

The Shah announced the appointment of Arde- 
shir Zahedi, son of the Prime Minister, as his 
“civilian adjutant.” 

Oct. 31: Foreign Minister ‘Abdollah Entezam read 
a prepared statement at a press conference ex- 
pressing hope for resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain when “preliminaries” relating 
to the oil dispute had been ironed out. 

Nov, 1: It was announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had expressed a desire to resume negotia- 
tions for the settlement of frontier and financial 
questions, and that Great Britain had offered to 
deliver 24 locomotives held up for 2 years by the 
commercial blockade imposed in support of AIOC 
claims for compensation. 

Now. 2: Gen. Dadestan disclosed discovery of a 
plot intended to paralyze Tehran with a 5-day 
general strike scheduled for Nov. 6. He listed 
former Foreign Minister Hosayn Fatemi as one 
of the organizers of the plot. 

On the eve of his departure from Iran, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., said he was “deeply impressed by the 
sincere desire of everyone” he had talked with “to 
find a dignified and constructive approach to the 
problem of Iranian oil.” However, he made it 
clear that he neither brought nor received pro- 
posals for a settlement. 

Mr. Nasrollah Entezam presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador to the United States to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Nov. 4: Mr. Hoover arrived in London for discus- 
sions concerning the oil dispute. 

Nov. 6: Gen. Dadestan announced that Reza Eshghi, 
Hosayn Nazeri, and Ibrahim Saadat had been ar- 
rested in connection with an alleged plot to assas- 
sinate the Shah on Oct. 26. 

Now. 8: Dr. Mosaddeq and his former Chief of 
Staff, Brig. Gen. Taghi Riahi, went on trial for 
treason. He challenged the power of the Shah to 
dismiss him and the competence of the military 
court and prosecutor to try him. 

Nov. 12: Tehran police and troops wounded 3 
would-be demonstrators and arrested 268 others 
in a successful attempt to ward off the closing 
down of the bazaar, the immobilization of public 
transportation, and the closing of industrial es- 
tablishments in protest against General Zahedi’s 
economic policies. 

Nov. 13: Government workmen demolished the 
vaulted roofs over the alleys in four areas of the 
Tehran bazaar to punish merchants who had 
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participated in the dissident movement of the 
previous day. 

Now. 14: A delegation from the bazaar pledged 
loyalty to Prime Minister Zahedi and guaranteed 
that the bazaar would not be closed again with- 
out Government permission. 

General Dadestan announced that 218 of the 
268 persons arrested on Nov. 12 had been exiled 
to Kharg Island. Forty others were released. 

Nov. 15: The court-martial voted unanimously that 
it was competent to try Dr. Mosaddeq and to 
begin hearing of the substance of the case. 

Nov. 21: A Tehran court rendered a verdict of not 
guilty in the cases of 11 men on trial for com- 
plicity in the murder of Brig. Gen. Mahmud 
Afshartus in April. 

Now. 26: Prosecutor Azmudeh ended a 9-day ac- 
cusation of Dr. Mosaddeq by asking the death 
penalty for the former Prime Minister and his 
top military aide, General Riahi. 


Iraq 


1953 

Sept. 2: Minister of Interior Husam al-Din Jum‘ah 
announced that Iraq had been in touch with 
Egypt and Syria regarding reciprocal abolition 
of visas. Jordan, Kuwait, and Lebanon had al- 
ready agreed. 

Sept. 13: Premier Jamil al-Midfa‘i announced the 
resignation of his government. Dr. Fadil al- 
Jamali, former President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was asked to form a government. 

Sept. 17: Dr. al-Jamali announced the formation of 
a Cabinet, as follows: 


Fadil al-Jamali— Prime Minister 

Muhammad ‘Ali Mahmud — Deputy Prime 
Minister 

‘Abdallah Bakr — Foreign Affairs 

Maj. Gen. Husayn Makki Khammas — De- 
fense 

‘Abd al-Ghani al-Dali — Agriculture 

‘Ali Haydar Sulayman — Development 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Amir Alawi— Health 

‘Abd al-Majid al-Kassab — Education 

‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Uzri — Finance 

Jamil al-Urfali — Justice 

Muhammad Sa‘id Qazzaz — Interior 

Hasan ‘Abd al-Rahman — Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Majid Abbas — Communication, Pub- 
lic Works 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jalili— Economy 

Rafael Batti — Without Portfolio 

Arkan al-Abadi— Without Portfolio 

Sadiq Kammunah — Without Portfolio 

Shafiq Ani — Without Portfolio 


Sept. 19: At the first meeting of the new Cabinet it 
was decided to abolish internal press censorship 
and to improve economic conditions. The Cabinet 
also discussed restoration of political parties and 
examined cases of political detainees. 


Sept. 20: Dr. Mahmud Adib Adawiyah was re- 
leased from jail by Royal Decree. She had been 
serving a 6-year sentence for communist ac- 
tivities. 

Sept. 23: The Cabinet abolished censorship of press 
cables going abroad. 

Sept. 25: It was announced that the Council of Min- 
isters had decided to allow students who were ex- 
pelled from educational institutions the previous 
year for political reasons to resume their studies. 

Sept. 29: A Royal Decree appointed Maj. Gen. 
Rafiq ‘Arif as Chief of Staff to replace Gen. Nur 
al-Din Mahmud, who had relinquished the post 
in November 1952. 

Sept. 30: A trade agreement with Jordan was 
signed. Lists of goods to be exempted from cus- 
toms dues included all agricultural and animal 
products. Transit goods passing through Iraq to 
Jordan were also exempt. The agreement was to 
be valid for one year. 

A committee of legal and administrative experts 
appointed by the Cabinet to inquire into the dis- 
solution of political parties, which had been in 
effect since the imposition of martial law in 
November 1952, found that the abolition of mar- 
tial law would automatically wipe out all meas- 
ures arising from its imposition, including the 
ban on political parties. 

Oct. 5: Martial law was abolished by Royal Decree. 

Kamal al-Chadirchi, leader of the National 
Democratic Party, resumed publication of the 
daily al-Ahali. 

Oct. 6: It was reported at Amman, Jordan, that the 
Iraqi Government had asked Jordan to restrict 
the migration of Arab refugees into Iraq. 

Oct. 9: Two members of the U.S. Congressional 
Technical Aid Committee arrived in Baghdad on 
a 4-day visit to study economic conditions. 

Oct. 13: King Faysal left for the northern part of 
the country to attend the annual maneuvers of 
the Iraqi Army. He was accompanied by the 
Prime Minister and the Ministers of Defense, 
Finance, and Economy. 

Oct. 19: Governor General Ghulam Mohammed of 
Pakistan arrived in Baghdad to visit the Holy 
Places in Najaf, Kufa, and Karbala. 

Oct. 26: Prime Minister al-Jamali and Minister of 
Economy al-Jalili met Sir Herbert Todd, Chair- 
man in Iraq of the Iraq Petroleum Company, and 
discussed the raising of prices of Iraqi oil to the 
level of world prices. 

Nov. 12: The Council of Ministers approved a de- 
cree to allocate ID 100,000 for projects related to 
Arab cooperation, including delegations to carry 
out Arab propaganda in the U.S. and the opening 
of propaganda offices. 

Nov. 20; The Iraqi Istiqlal Party held a meeting at 
Baghdad attended by more than 1,000 persons. 
Mahdi Kubba, leader of the party, urged the Arab 
countries and their friends to form a third world 
bloc to strengthen world peace. He asked for the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930. 
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Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem) 

1053 

Sept. 6: Haifa port police reported they had foiled 
a sabotage plot by a Herut Party newspaper cor- 
respondent, presumably in protest against land- 
ings of German reparations imports. Five former 
members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi were detained. 

Sept. 14: Fourteen Arab families, “absentees” un- 
der Israeli law, were evicted from the Umm al- 
Faraj cooperative farm in western Galilee and 
resettled two miles away on land abandoned dur- 
ing the Palestine war. 

Sept. 22: The “Conquest of the Desert” exhibition 
opened in Jerusalem, despite a U.S., British, and 
French boycott. 

Defense forces began their largest maneuvers 
since the founding of the state. They were to last 
until Oct. ro. 

Oct. 7: Rumanian Jews in Tel Aviv submitted two 
memoranda to the Rumanian Government asking 
that 200 Zionists imprisoned in Rumania be re- 
leased and that the ban on Jewish emigration to 
Israel be removed. 

Oct. 29: At the end of a 5-day economic planniug 
conference in Jerusalem, U.S. Jewish businessmen 
agreed to attempt to mobilize $75 million in loans 
from American Jews for the consolidation of 
Israel’s short-term indebtedness. The total sub- 
scription from world Jews was set at $125 
million. 

Nov. 4: In a letter to Meir Argov, secretary gen- 
eral of the Mapai Party, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion announced his decision to retire from the 
Government for at least two years. 

Now. 6: Representatives of the Citrus Marketing 
Board left for Moscow to discuss a Soviet offer 
to barter crude oil or wheat for Israeli oranges. 

Nov. 11: The Mapai party’s Central Committee 
appointed a 5-man committee to negotiate Cabi- 
net changes with other parties in the government. 

Nov. 24: The Mapai Central Committee confirmed 
Moshe Sharett’s nomination as successor to Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion and approved the transfer 
of the Defense portfolio to Pinhas Lavron. Mr. 
Ben-Gurion was to retain his Knesset seat. The 
Mapai extended a formal invitation to the pro- 
Soviet Mapam to send a delegation for talks re- 
garding a new Cabinet. 


Jordan 


(see also Palestine Problems) 

1953 

Sept. 4: Large forces of the army and police were 
stationed in the streets of Amman to prevent 
demonstrations in support of Morocco. Peaceful 
demonstrations took place after Friday prayers in 
Jerusalem, Nablus, and Tulkarm. 

Sept. 8: King Husayn arrived in London for a sinus 
operation. He was accompanied by Queen Mother 
Zayn, Crown Prince Muhammad, Prince Hasan, 
and Princess Basma. 





Sept. 14: The Cabinet suspended the paper al- 
Hawadith for 3 months. 

Sept. 21: A government mission left for Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia to seek financial aid. 

Sept. 28: Lester de Witt Mallord was sworn in in 
Washington as new U.S. Ambassador to replace 
Ambassador Joseph C. Green. 

It was announced that the Government would 
prepare a special scheme for distribution of gov- 
ernment lands to landless farmers, graduates of 
agricultural institutes, and inhabitants of towns 
who wished to take up farming. 

Sept. 30: The Regency Council confirmed a new 
press law to be effective Oct. 1. New licenses for 
newspapers were to be applied for before the 
end of October. 

Oct. 5: Prime Minister al-Mulki, Minister of In- 
terior Talhuni, and Minister of Communica- 
tions Rashidat visited the northern provinces on 
the first stage of a country-wide tour to inspect 
living conditions. 

The International Monetary Fund announced 
that the initial par value of the Jordanian dinar 
would be at JD1=$2.80, and $1—=J Do.357143. 

Oct. 7: The U.S. Congressional Technical Aid 
Committee arrived in Amman. 

Oct. 9: Deputy Prime Minister Sa‘id al-Mufti and 
other members of the trade delegation which 
went to Saudi Arabia on October 4 returned to 
Amman. A joint communiqué was issued in Am- 
man by the Saudi and Jordanian delegations 
saying that it was impossible to arrange an im- 
mediate loan. 

Oct. 10: The Jordanian trade delegation chief said 
that the delegation had concluded a commercial 
agreement with Iraq and that the door was open 
for further discussions with both Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Oct. 14: Minister of Finance Sukkar and Minister 
of Economy, Development, and Reconstruction al- 
Khatib began discussions in London with British 
representatives regarding financial aid for the 
Jordan 5-year plan, amendment of the 1951 finan- 
cial agreement with Britain, and other matters. 

Oct. 21: King Husayn arrived in Amman from 
Rome. 

Oct. 27: Sayyid Sulayman Tuqan, Senator and 
member of the former Regency Council, was ap- 
pointed Counsellor to the King. 

Oct. 30: The U.S. State Department announced 
that up to 10,000 tons of wheat would leave 
Philadelphia early in November for famine re- 
lief in Jordan. 

Now. 6: In a Cabinet reshuffle the Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare was transferred from Mustafa 
Khalifah to Husayn al-Khalidi; Minister of In- 
terior Bahjat al-Talhuni also took on the post of 
Justice and became Acting Chief Justice; Hazzah 
Majali, a new member, became Minister of In- 
terior; Shafiq Rashidat relinquished the Minis- 
try of Justice, retaining only Communications. 

Nov. 9: It was announced, following a meeting 
with Kuwaiti authorities, that Jordanians would 
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be able to go to Kuwait after getting a visa from 
the British Embassy at Amman. This agreement 
was probably the result of the deaths of 25 per- 
sons who had recently lost their lives in an at- 
tempt to get into Kuwait by an illegal route. 

Now. 17: The Government announced that it would 
adopt a liberalized import program enabling it 
to purchase $30,800,000 in goods and services 
abroad during the coming fiscal year. 

A joint communiqué issued in London and Am- 
man stated that Jordan would receive a grant of 
£2,350,000, of which £1,600,000 was to be an in- 
terest-free loan and up to £750,000 was to make 
up Jordan’s budget deficit. Further aid might be 
given after needs were studied. 

Now. 24: It was announced that the Cabinet had 
decided to establish a Supreme Council of De- 
fense to be composed of the Ministers of Defense, 
Finance, Interior, and Foreign Affairs, the Chief 
of Staff of the Arab Legion, and 2 senior officers 


Kashmir 
1053 


Sept. 1: Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali 
in a “fireside chat” told Pakistanis that their 
Government stood behind Admiral Chester Ni- 
mitz as plebiscite administrator. 

Sept. 5: The Pakistani Prime Minister was reported 
to have received a “disappointing” letter from 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, which was 
sharply critical of news articles and editorials in 
the Pakistani press regarding Kashmir. It was 
later reported that the letter warned Pakistan 
that demands for “armed liberation” of Kashmir 
might precipitate retaliatory action against the 
Muslim minority in India. 

Sept. 7: It was learned that following discussions 
with the head lama of Ladakh, Kashmiri Prime 
Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad had agreed 
to give Ladakh more schools and to allow the 
regional language, Beodhi, to become its medium 
of instruction. 

Sept. 10: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad stated that the Government had no plans for 
bringing Shaykh ‘Abdullah to trial but would hold 
him in prison “so long as conditions ... re- 
quire.” He also said that some UN observers 
were still carrying on “all sorts of activities to 
create chaos and confusion in Kashmir.” 

Sept. 22: Seven hundred delegates of the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference de- 
manded at a meeting in Lahore that the cease- 
fire line be “broken.” The conference charged the 
Pakistani Government with “want of faith and 
will power and failure to redeem the pledge to 
occupied [Indian-held] Kashmir.” 

Sept. 26: Twelve members of the Indian Parliament 
left New Delhi for a 3-week study tour of the 
situation in Kashmir. 

Sept. 27: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad told a meeting of 5,000 people that Kashmir 
would feel safe only within the Indian Union. 

Oct. 6: The Prime Minister extended by two 


months the order detaining former Prime Minis- 
ter Shaykh ‘Abdullah and his Revenue Minister 
Mirza Afzal Beg. 

Oct. 21: The General Council of the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference unanimously en- 
dorsed the dismissal of Shaykh ‘Abdullah and the 
formation of a government by Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad. It also resolved unanimously to 1e- 
move from office its General Secretary Maulana 
Mohammad Sayi Masudi. The Council authorized 
a reconstitution of the party executive and or- 
ganizational structure and directed the Confer- 
ence President, Prime Minister Bakshi, to purge 
the National Conference of all “disruptive, politi- 
cally undependable, and opportunist eleme.ts.” 
It resolved to “forge the unity of all workers 
prepared to fight against foreign intervention and 
against disruptive and communal forces,” and 
to set up political schools for workers. 

The President of the State Constituent As- 
sembly, Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, said the Gov- 
ernment “would not agree to the appointment of a 
nominee of an imperialist power” as plebiscite 
administrator. 

Nov. 25: It was reported that pro-Indian officials in 
Kashmir had renewed anti-American propaganda 
as a result of reports of a proposed military al- 
liance between the U.S. and Pakistan. 


Lebanon 


1953 

Sept. 4: Prime Minister ‘Abdallah al-Yafi an- 
nounced that he was opposed to the proposal to 
establish a senate, preferring to increase the num- 
ber of deputies from 44 to 55 or more. 

Sept. 11: Security forces battled tribesmen for 30 
minutes near Hasroun in carrying out the cam- 
paign to destroy hashish plantations. 

Sept. 13: Minister of Economy Rashid Karami dis- 
cussed at Bhamdoun with Syrian Minister of 
Economy ‘Awn Allah Jabri the establishment of 
a joint economic council to coordinate the eco- 
nomic policy of the two countries and the unifica- 
tion of their currencies. 

Sept. 20: The Prime Minister announced that he 
had approached Tapline and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company regarding an increase in oil royalties. 

President Chamoun signed a decree for the al- 
location of an additional LL 3 million for the 
purchase of arms and equipment by the Ministry 
of Defense. 

Sept. 27: It was announced that the provisional eco- 
nomic agreement with Syria had been extended 
for another six months. 

Sept. 28: Khayri al-Ka‘ki, publisher of al-Shargq, 
was sentenced in absentia to 2 months’ imprison- 
ment and fined LL roo for publishing an article 
defaming the Egyptian Government. 

Sept. 29: Mr. Raymond Hare presented his creden- 
tials to President Chamoun as U.S. Ambassador 
to succeed Harold B. Minor. 

It was announced that the 1954 budget allo- 
cated LL 2,500,000 for a broadcasting station. 
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Oct. 11: Prime Minister al-Yafi told a press con- 
ference that the Government was determined to 
purge and reorganize the government machinery 
because it believed there was now a greater need 
than at any time before for a specialized and 
well-organized public service. He said the Gov- 
ernment would seek amendment of the oil con- 
tracts, had submitted to Parliament a draft law 
for the reorganization of political parties, and 
another bill to exempt from income tax for 6 
years companies with a capital of more than LL 1 
million which were operating in fields in which 
no national company was operating. 

Oct. 14: During a political rally in support of 
Morocco’s independence, three sticks of dynamite 
were hurled at the speakers’ platform when a 
speaker began criticizing the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. Three persons were arrested. 

Oct. 15: Opposition leaders called a meeting to or- 
ganize a strike in protest against the alleged 
Government “interference” with their meeting of 
the previous day. Police tried to prevent Kamal 
Jumblat, leader of the Socialist Progressive Party, 
from attending the meeting. Several casualties 
were reported among a group of his followers in 
an encounter with the police at Bayt al-Nagadah. 

Oct. 17: President Chamoun received a note from 
Kamal Jumblat and ‘Abdallah al-Hajj, Deputy 
for Beirut, asking suspension of the present con- 
stitution and the drafting of a new one; also that 
the armed forces should be responsible for main- 
taining order and security in the country during 
the drafting period. The note also asked for the 
establishment of a National Bank. 

Oct. 22: Units of the American Sixth Fleet arrived 
in Lebanese waters for a 5-day visit. 

Oct. 26: Six Jews, suspected of being in contact 
with Israel and giving it information regarding 
military and economic activities in the Arab 
countries, were arrested. 

The Ministry of Justice asked the Chamber of 
Deputies to withdraw parliamentary immunity 
from Deputy ‘Abdallah al-Hajj for refusing to 
attend the Court for interrogation about strikes 
which took place in August. 

Oct. 27: Prime Minister al-Yafi announced in the 
Chamber that the Lebanese and Syrian Govern- 
ments had agreed to present similar royalty de- 
mands to Tapline and the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

Oct. 28: It was announced that Jews would be pro- 
hibited from leaving the country without a per- 
mit from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

It was announced that Syrian authorities had 
handed over to Lebanese authorities Rashid Abu 
Salman, the assassin of Riyad al-Sulh, former 
Lebanese Prime Minister who was shot to death 
in Amman in 1951. 

Now. 5: A meeting was held at Shturah between 
Lebanese and Syrian delegates regarding eco- 
nomic unity. 

Nov. 7: Minister of Economy Rashid Karami 
denied reports that economic talks with Syria had 
broken down. 


Now. 17: Vice-Admiral Jerald Wright, Supreme 
Commander of the American Naval Forces in the 
Mediterranean and East Atlantic, arrived in 
Beirut. He said his visit was purely a courtesy 
call and declined to comment on reports that the 
U.S. intended to conclude a unilateral defense 
treaty with Lebanon. 

Lebanese papers published details of the Syrian 
suggestions for economic unity. 
(See Syria for outline.) 

Nov. 21; A military parade was held in Beirut to 
celebrate Lebanon’s Independence Day. Follow- 
ing the parade the remains of former Prime Min- 
ister Riyad al-Sulh were transferred to a new, 
specially built mausoleum. 

Now. 25: Prime Minister al-Yafi said arrangements 
for the Litani River hydroelectric scheme had 
been completed and that the Government had 
formed a company with a capital of LL 100 mil- 
lion to implement the project. He also announced 
that an Industrial and Agricultural Loan Bank 
would be established with a capital of LL 30 mil- 


lion. 
Libya 

1053 

Sept. 12: Dr. Celal Tewfik Karasapan, first Turkish 
Minister to Libya, arrived in Tripoli. 

Sept. 20: A Royal Decree appointed Abu Bakr 
Na’ma as Minister of Education, and Dr. ‘Ali al- 
‘Unayzi Minister of Finance. Mahmud al-Sagqizli, 
former Minister of Education and also former 
Governor of Cyrenaica, was appointed Chief of 
the Royal Cabinet. 

Sept. 23: It was announced that the Tripolitanian 
Legislative Council had postponed the vote on 
amendments to the Tripolitanian Waliyat (Gov- 
ernorate) Organic Law until a later date. 

Sept. 27: King Idris al-Sanusi went to Lausanne for 
medical treatment. His brother, Prince Muham- 
mad Rida al-Mahdi al-Sanusi was to act as 
viceroy during the King’s absence. 

Oct. 11: The Cabinet decided to conclude a civil 
air agreement with Holland. 

Oct. 21; The Senate approved by a vote of 16 to 3 
the 20-year treaty with Great Britain signed in 
July. Britain agreed to pay directly to the Libyan 
Government the £1 million in aid formerly paid 
through the international Libyan Development 
and Stabilization Agency. This involved an 
amendment to the treaty which had been ratified 
by the Libyan House of Representatives. 

Oct. 22: Sayyid Mansur Qidara presented letters of 
credence to Queen Elizabeth as Libya’s first Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James. 

Oct. 26: The Cabinet completed discussion of the 
1953-1954 budget estimated at £ 6 million. 

Now. 8: Finance Minister al-‘Unayzi told represen- 
tatives of oil companies at a conference in Tripoli 
that his Government intended to create a Mining 
Department to deal with matters relating to the 
exploration and exploitation of minerals, includ- 
ing oil and gas. He said it had been decided to 
exempt from customs duties instruments, tools, and 
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equipment used by oil companies for geological 
surveys. 

Now. 9: King Idris arrived in Tangier after a short 
visit to Spain. He was to leave the following day 
for Fez in French Morocco. 

Now. 18: Finance Minister al-‘Unayzi left for New 
York to attend the General Assembly debate on 
assistance to Libya recommended by the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Libya had asked the 
UN for £ 6 million. 

The Budget was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Nov. 19: General Sir Charles Keightley, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Middle East Land 
Forces, arrived in Benghazi on his first visit to 
Cyrenaica since taking over his new command. 

Now. 24: King Idris returned to Libya, 


Morocco 

1053 

Sept. 7: The new Sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben Mou- 
lay Arafa, sealed an imperial decree delegating 
his executive powers to an Inner Council to be 
presided over by the Grand Vizier. The French 
Secretary General, Counsellor, and Director of In- 
terior were to sit on this council together with two 
Assistant Viziers. 

Sept. 2: Francois Mitterand, French minister in 
charge of relations with the Council of Europe 
in Premier Laniel’s Cabinet, resigned because of 
disagreement with the French Government's 
policy on North Africa. 

Sept. 3: The UN Security Council rejected the Leb- 
anese proposal to allow representatives of the 
Arab-Asian group not on the Council to appear 
before it to discuss their views, by a vote of 5 to 
4 with 2 abstensions. 

(See also Jordan, Sept. 4.) 

Sept. 5: The Sultan abolished the “Day of the 
Throne” holiday and the custom of presenting 
gifts to the Sultan on that day. He also abolished 
prostrations and genuflexions before the Sultan, 
and the Aeydia (gift) presented to the Sultan on 
the three Muslim holidays. He said the Sharifian 
courts would attain a modern status. 

Sept. 10: The Sultan signed over his legislative 
powers to a Council of Viziers and Directors com- 
posed of 14 Moroccans and 16 French directors of 
administrative departments. Legislation approved 
by this Council goes to the Sultan for his seal. The 
Sultan may demand a second reading of legisla- 
tion before the Council, which may override the 
Sultan's objections by a two-thirds vote. 

Sept. 11: An attempt was made on the life of the 
Sultan during a religious procession, but he was 
unhurt. The assassin was shot and killed by police 
at the scene. 

Sept. 15: The 14-man high command of the Casa- 
blanca Istiqlal Party was arrested. 

Sept. 190: The Sultan sealed a decree approving 
French proposals for municipal reforms. The de- 
cree provided for elected municipal councils in 18 
principal towns. In Casablanca, Rabat, Oujda, 


Fez, Marrakesh, and Agadir, the French and 
Moroccan councillors were to be in equal num- 
bers. In other cities the proportions were to be 
fixed by a Vizieral Ordinance. 

French authorities at Rabat said that all mem- 
bers of three units of the outlawed Istiqlal party 
in Meknes had been arrested. They also said that 
one Moroccan was murdered and another 
wounded by nationalist terrorists the previous 
night. 

Oct. 7: The UN Political Committee began debate 
on the Moroccan question. Amjad ‘Ali of Pakistan 
urged France to call a round-table conference at 
which “all political elements in Morocco,” together 
with all French political parties, would be repre- 
sented to discuss the future of Morocco. French 
Deputy Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann in- 
formed the committee by letter that France would 
not participate in the debate. 

Oct. 8: In the UN Political Committee Dr. Hilmi 
Bahgat Badawi of Egypt attacked the deposition 
of Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef and said that 
the so-called “reforms” would make the French 
settlers the “real masters of the country.” He 
called on France to grant Morocco its independ- 
ence and protested against the absence of the 
French delegation. 

Oct. 9: Thirteen Asian and African countries pre- 
sented a resolution at the UN calling on the Gen- 
eral Assembly to recommend that Morocco become 
completely independent within 5 years. 

Oct. 10: The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions urged the UN General Assembly to 
set up a good-offices committee to try to work out 
a settlement of the dispute between France and 
the North African Nationalists. 

Oct. 12: A terrorist shot and killed a pro-French 
businessman, Hadj Ahmed Ben Barek, in Casa- 
blanca. 

An imperial edict reforming the Council of 
Government was sealed by the Sultan (for pro- 
mulgation on October 16). Under this decree, the 
Council would cease to be an adjunct of the 
French Residency and would become an integra! 
part of the Moroccan government. The French 
and Moroccan sections of the Council would sit to- 
gether. 

Oct. 137: It was announced that 20 Moroccans had 
been arrested in Casablanca in a new anti-terror- 
ist drive. 

The U.S. delegate to the UN General Assembly 
Political Committee expressed the hope that 
France and Morocco would move continually 
closer in achieving self-government for the Mor- 
oceans. He strongly urged that nothing be done 
in the Assembly which might provoke disorder in 
Morocco. 

Oct. 14: The Council of Viziers and Directors ap- 
proved the terms of three edicts providing for the 
separation of the judicial and executive functions. 
A decree modifying the penal code was also ap- 
proved. 

Oct. 19: The Political Committee rejected by a vote 
of 28 to 22 the Asian-Arab proposals calling for 
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full sovereignty for Morocco within 5 years. It 
adopted instead, by a vote of 31 to 18, a Bolivian 
draft appealing for a reduction of tension and ex- 
pressing the hope that Morocco would eventually 
obtain independence. A series of Asian amend- 
ments urged that the right of Moroccans to free 
democratic institutions be ensured and their right 
to complete self-determination recognized. 

Nov. 3: The compromise proposals adopted by the 
Political Committee failed to receive a two-thirds 
majority in the General Assembly, the vote being 
32 to 22 with 5 abstentions. 

Nov. 7: Five persons were killed and ro injured 
when two bombs exploded in a train leaving 
Rabat. 

Two nationalists were sentenced in Casablanca 
to 20 years’ hard labor for their part in the De- 
cember 1952 riots. Another was sentenced to 5 
years in jail and several were acquitted. 


Pakistan 


(see also Kashmir) 

1953 

Sept. 25: Law Minister A. K. Brohi told Parliament 
that Pakistan had signed agreements with the 
U.S. for some 21 technical cooperation (Point 
Four) projects involving a total of $25,954,000. 

Sept. 27: Some 35,000 Gadun tribesmen voluntarily 
joined the N.W. Frontier Province. 

Oct. 17: Prime Minister Mohammad ‘Ali was 
elected president of the Pakistan Muslim League, 
by 300 votes as against 14 for his opponent, Ghazi 
Mohammad ‘Isa, former Ambassador to Brazil 
and leader of the Muslim League in Baluchistan. 

Oct. 20: The Muslim League Council passed a reso- 
lution calling for the declaration of Pakistan as a 
sovereign independent republic and adoption of a 
constitution within one year. 

Oct. 28: (See India.) 

Nov. 2: The Constituent Assembly resolved that 
Pakistan should be made an “Islamic Republic,” 
but deferred until February -the decision of 
whether or not Pakistan would remain in the 
British Commonwealth. In London it was believed 
that Pakistan’s decision would receive formal ap- 
proval of other Commonwealth members through 
regular diplomatic channels. The Hindu minority 
left the Assembly in protest against the decision to 
form an “Islamic” republic. 

The U.S. carrier Strathbay docked at Karachi 
with 9,800 tons of wheat, bringing to the half-way 
mark the delivery of a U.S. gift of 700,000 tons. 

Nov. 5: Governor General Ghulam Mohammad 
conferred with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington. 

Nov. 8: The world’s largest jute mill was com- 
pleted on the shores of the Lakshya River at Na- 
rayanganj in East Bengal. 

Muslim League leaders met to map a defense 
of its control of the East Bengal Legislature, 
threatened by a united opposition of three parties, 
including the Communists. 

Law Minister Brohi denied in the Constituent 
Assembly charges by Hindus in India that Pakis- 





tan’s proposed Islamic constitution was a threat 
to the Hindu minority in Pakistan. 

Nov. 14: The Constituent Assembly adjourned for 
3 months, after appointing an 8-man committee 
to complete the drafting of the constitution. Four 
of the 13 chapters of the Basic Principles Com- 
mittee report had been approved. 

Now. 16; Representatives of the newspapers Dawn 
and Evening Star were banned indefinitely from 
government offices, functions, and press confer- 
ences, and government advertising was with- 
drawn from them. Government offices were or- 
dered not to buy copies of these papers. The news- 
papers in question had bitterly attacked the Gov- 
ernment for its failure to apprehend the assassins 
of former Prime Minister Liaqat ‘Ali Khan. 

Nov. 17: Pakistani sources at the UN were reported 
to have indicated that if Pakistan was sufficiently 
equipped with U.S. arms it would grant the use 
of bases to the U.S. and possibly permit construc- 
tion of new ones. The Indian delegation reacted 
strongly to these reports and indicated that India 
would not favor any U.S. military aid for Pakis- 
tan. 

Viscount Swinton, Britain’s Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, arrived in Karachi 
for a 5-day visit. He said that Britain would look 
with favor on the idea of a Pakistan republic, 
but indicated that nonmembers of the Common- 
wealth might not be considered for benefits of 
mutual assistance. 

Nov. 22: The Government announced a contribution 
of $39,770 for the UN Palestine Refugees Relief 
and Rehabilitation Program for 1954-1955. 

Nov. 23: Constitutional experts of the British and 
Canadian governments were asked to assist in 
drafting the final form of Pakistan’s constitution. 
Law Minister Brohi expressed the hope that the 
Hindu minority which left the Assembly on Nov. 
2 would return in February on a promise that 
consideration would be given to their proposal on 
minority rights at that time. 


Palestine Problem 

1053 

Sept. 2: Israel began work on a canal for the di- 
version of waters from the Jordan River between 
Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee in connection 
with a projected hydroelectric power station. 

Sept. 6: The Arab Liaison Officers for the Economic 
Boycott of Israel, meeting in Jerusalem, decided 
to warn banks which had branches in Israel to 
cease operations there. It also decided to recom- 
mend that the Arab countries facilitate the pas- 
sage of Jordanian goods through Arab ports and 
that aircraft and ships which called at places in 
Israel not be allowed to call at Arab points. 
Specific warnings were directed to Barclay’s 
Bank, the Ottoman Bank, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries. The conference also recommended that 
Arab governments reconsider facilities granted to 
Air France. 


Sept. 7: Two Jewish immigrants from Yemen were 
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reportedly killed by Arabs in the Lydda plain and 
a watchman in a Jerusalem suburb was injured. 

Sept. 8: The Israeli Government instructed its dele- 
gation to the UN to lodge a complaint with the 
Security Council against the Egyptian seizure of 
500 tons of asphalt destined for Israel from a ves- 
sel flying the Greek flag. 

Sept. 12: It was reported that more than 2,500 refu- 
gees had left Jordan for Iraq because of feared 
concentration of Jewish forces. (See Iraq, Oct. 6.) 

Sept. 21: Syria protested to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission regarding the Israeli canal project, 
saying it would prevent the irrigation of Syrian 
farmland east of the Jordan in the demilitarized 
frontier zone. 

Sept. 22: Jordan joined Syria in protesting the 
Israeli canal project and added that Arab families 
living in Israeli-held territory had been expelled 
in contravention of the truce agreement. Lebanon 
filed a complaint with the Truce Commission over 
diversion of Jordan waters and demanded that 
work on the canal be halted. 

Sept. 23: Following an investigation, Maj. Gen. 
Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff of the UN Mixed 
Armistice Commission, requested Israel to stop 
work on the canal until a settlement had been 
reached between Israel and Syria. 

Sept. 24: Israeli Foreign Minister Sharett rejected 
General Bennike’s request to stop work on the 
canal. He contended the armistice agreement pro- 
vided for full restoration of civilian life in the 
zone and that he would take the matter to the 
Security Council. 

Sept. 25: Jordan sent notes to the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Turkey saying it fully supported the 
Syrian view regarding the Israeli canal project. 

Sept. 26: The U.S. asked Israel to stop work on the 
canal as requested by General Bennike. 

Sept. 290: The UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), in its annual re- 
port to the General Assembly, stated that the 
plight of the refugees had reached “urgent pro- 
portions” and gave the number of those still in 
need at 872,000. It also recommended that an in- 
creasing share of the administrative handling of 
the organization’s work should be taken on by the 
Arab countries. 

The Egyptian Government accused Israel of 
occupying certain points in the demilitarized zone 
near al-‘Awja and of erecting fortifications there. 
He said the UN Truce Supervision Commission 
and Britain and the U.S. had been notified. 

Sept. 30: The Arab envoys in Cairo met at the re- 
quest of Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmud 
Fawzi to take up the al-‘Awja situation. Assistant 
Secretary General of the Arab League Shukayri 
declared that the other Arab states would support 
Egypt in any decision it might take. 

Oct. 1: Ambassador Abba S. Eban, Israel’s UN dele- 
gate, denounced the Egyptian charges regarding 
al-‘Awja as “completely untrue.” 

Oct. 2: The Israeli-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission rejected the Egyptian demand that the 


Israeli settlement at al-‘Awja be removed. The 
Israeli representatives claimed that the settlement 
was a new collective farm. 

Oct. 3: Egypt placed the al-‘Awja incident before 
the Security Council. 

Oct. 4: Israel complained to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission that Egypt was moving troops up to 
the al-‘Awja area and that Egyptian fighter air- 
craft had flown over the demilitarized zone. 

Oct. 7: Jordan notified General Bennike that it 
would boycott meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission until work on the Israeli canal pro- 
ject had been halted. 

Oct. 14: It was announced in Washington that Mr. 
Eric Johnston would go to the Middle East as 
President Eisenhower's personal envoy to under- 
take discussions regarding mutual development 
of the Jordan water resources “on a regional 
basis.” It was emphasized that the development 
of such a project would provide employment for 
many Arab refugees which would contribute 
greatly to the stability of the region. 

Israeli armed forces attacked the Jordan fron- 
tier village of Kibya, killing 53 persons and des- 
troying all the houses and the school. Two other 
villages were shelled. An Israeli Foreign Office 
spokesman stated that the raid had been organized 
by Israeli villagers and that the army had not 
taken part. 

Oct. 15: The Mixed Armistice Commission con- 
demned the Kibya attack as a breach of the arm- 
istice. 

The Jordan Cabinet decided on a strict defen- 
sive policy for resisting Israeli “aggression.” 
Protests were sent to the U.S., Britain, and 
France. 

Oct. 16: Large crowds demonstrated in Amman 
demanding revenge for the Kibya victims. 

The British Foreign Office issued a st-tement 
saying there was no possible justification for the 
Kibya attack. 

The Syrian UN delegate, in requesting the 
Security Council to take up the question of the 
Israeli canal, charged: (1) that Israel had con- 
ducted military operations in the demilitarized 
zone and had carried out “partial mobilization” ; 
(2) that diversion of the Jordan infringed the 
right of inhabitants of the zone to exercise normal 
activities; (3) that Israeli authorities would pre- 
vent the Syrian riparian population from irrigat- 
ing their lands with Jordan waters. 

The Big Three Foreign Ministers Conference 
meeting in London agreed to put the Israel-Jor- 
dan border incident before the Security Council 
by authority of the 3-power declaration of May 
25, 1950. 

Oct. 17: Jordan asked the Arab League to convene 
its Political Committee at Amman as soon as pos- 
sible, and Jordanian soldiers were ordered to 
shoot on sight any Israeli troops crossing the 
border. 

The Israeli Army General Staff took precau- 
tionary measures along the armistice lines in re- 
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sponse to reports that Jordan had moved Arab 
Legion units up to the border. 

The UN representatives of the U.S., Britain, 
and France submitted identical letters to the 
Security Council proposing an immediate meeting 
on the Israeli-Jordan border question and request- 
ing that General Bennike be present. 

Oct. 19: The UN Security Council summoned Gen- 
eral Bennike to New York to report on the situ- 
ation. 

Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, in a radio 
broadcast, rejected the finding of the Mixed Arm- 
istice Commission that regular Israeli troops had 
participated in the Kibya attack. 

A report prepared by Gordon Clapp of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, with backing of the 
U.S. State Department, for development of a land 
and water project for the Jordan Valley was 
presented to UNRWA, Under the plan 395 mil- 
lion cubic meters of water would go to Israel, 
77 million to Jordan, and 45 million to Syria. The 
principal purpose of the plan was to make possible 
a start toward a permanent settlement of the Pal- 
estine Arab refugees. The plan called for a dam 
across the Yarmuk, the Jordan’s principal tribu- 
tary, and a reservoir to store 500 million cubic 
meters of water to irrigate at least 125,000 acres. 
The plan was the basis for the proposal being 
discussed by Eric Johnston in the Arab capitals 
and Tel Aviv. 

Oct. 20: U.S. Secretary of State Dulles announced 
that the U.S. had withheld aid earmarked for 
Israel by the Foreign Operations Administration 
until Israel accepted General Bennike’s ruling to 
cease work on the canal. He said the decision had 
been taken before the Israeli attack on the three 
Jordan villages on October 14. 

Oct. 21: Demonstrations took place throughout Jor- 
dan during a 3-hour strike called by political 
leaders in protest against the Kibya attack. The 
French Embassy, the U.S. Point Four offices, and 
the British Council offices in Amman were stoned. 

General Bennike arrived in New York. 

Israel protested to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission that a train had been derailed on the 
night of October 20 by a land mine about 3 miles 
west of the armistice line, opposite the Jordanian 
town of Kalkilia. 

The U.S. State Department reported that it had 
protested to the Jordan Government against the 
mob violence to the U.S. Information Service office 
in Amman and also against an attack on a U.S. 
Embassy car. The Jordan Government expressed 
its “deep regrets.” 

Oct. 22: The Israeli Government asked for a meet- 
ing of the Mixed Armistice Commission to inves- 
tigate reported Jordan troop concentrations in 
frontier areas where such concentrations were for- 
bidden under the armistice agreement. 

Eric Johnston arrived at Amman. 

Oct. 23: The Arab League Political Committee met 
at Amman under the presidency of Jordanian 
Prime Minister al-Mulki. It was decided that the 





aid promised to Jordan in September (see Arab 
League) would be quadrupled. In addition Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq would contribute 10 percent of 
oil royalties (estimated at £ 20 million yearly), 
and Lebanon and Syria would contribute 1o per- 
cent of royalties from the pipelines in their ter- 
ritories. The Committee also declared that the 
Arab states would boycott any international proj- 
ect for Jordan valley development which involved 
cooperation with Israel. The Committee sent a 
memorandum to the signatories of the 1950 Tri- 
partite Declaration (Britain, the U.S., and 
France) demanding the cessation of economic and 
financial aid to Israel, prevention of further im- 
migration to Israel, and withdrawal of American 
underwriting of capital in Israel. 

Arab Legion headquarters asserted that be- 
tween October 18 and 20, 8 Israeli reconnaissance 
aircraft had flown over Jordan. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned 
“armed Jordanians” for mining the Israeli train 
on October 20, and called on Jordan to take “the 
most urgent and vigorous action to prevent the 
recurrence of such acts of violence.” 

Saudi Arabia forwarded £ 85,000 to Jordan. 


Oct. 24: King Faysal II of Iraq gave £ 10,000 per- 


sonally for aid to Jordan’s frontier villages. 

United Nations observers were requested by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to investigate 
charges and countercharges by Israel and Jordan 
that troop deployments along the armistice lines 
were in excess of the limits permitted. 


Oct. 25: Eric Johnston, arriving in Cairo to enlist 


Egyptian support for the Jordan River TVA pro- 
posal, said it was hoped that the separate states 
would conclude separate agreements with a supra- 
national Jordan Valley Authority. 


Oct. 26: The Jordan Cabinet met to consider a re- 


port from a special 3-man ministerial committee 
appointed to investigate the failure of the Arab 
Legion to intervene during the Kibya attack. It 
was said that the committee recommended court- 
martial for offending officers. 

A 20-page report by General Bennike dealing 
with the Syrian complaint was distributed at the 
U.N. 


Oct. 27: Eric Johnston arrived in Tel Aviv to confer 


with Israeli government leaders regarding the 
TVA Unified Development Plan for the Jordan 
Valley. 

The Israeli Government made public its own 7- 
year plan prepared for the World Jewish Eco- 
nomic Conference which was meeting in Jeru- 
salem. 

The Secretariat-General of the Arab League 
forwarded £ 100,000 to Jordan. 

General Bennike told the Security Council that 
tension between Israel and Jordan had increased 
“to breaking point.” He asserted that the Kibya 
raid had been carried out by “between 250 and 
300 well-trained Israeli soldiers,” and submitted 
tables showing the number of complaints filed by 
both sides since January 1, 1953. 
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Oct. 28: Israel announced that it would discontinue 


temporarily work on the Huleh canal, but that 
the suspension was “without prejudice to Israel’s 
rights, claims, or position in the matter.” 

President Eisenhower announced that the 
United States was resuming economic aid to 
Israel. 

Ambassador Eban told a press conference that 
the Kibya raid had been carried out by villagers 
who had been supplied with technical materials 
like those used by the Israeli army, thus disput- 
ing General Bennike’s report. 

Jordanian Prime Minister al-Mulki said his 
Government was planning to equip the National 
Guard with “all necessary weapons,” including 
mortars and Bren guns, and that both the Guard 
and the Arab Legion would be fully committed in 
the event of another Israeli attack across the arm- 
istice lines. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission approved a 

report of UN observers that neither side had con- 
centrated troops or equipment in the Jerusalem 
area in excess of limits imposed by the armistice 
agreement. 
Oct. 30: At the time of Eric Johnston’s departure 
from Tel Aviv it was reported that the Israeli 
Government did not believe that the TVA Jordan 
Valley plan would provide Israel with sufficient 
water for irrigation. It was felt that the Litani 
River should be included in the plan in order to 
supply sufficient water for the Negev area. 

Mr. Johnston arrived in Beirut and conferred 

with Foreign Minister Alfred Naccache. Authori- 
tative sources said Minister Naccache told Mr. 
Johnston that Lebanon welcomed cooperation with 
the U.S. but would not accept any compromise 
formula so long as Israel refused to implement 
UN decisions. 
Oct. 31: Mr. Johnston arrived in Damascus and con- 
ferred with President al-Shishakli. Informed 
sources said that Syria had little enthusiasm for 
the plan despite promises of U.S. financing. 

A conference, sponsored jointly by UNRWA 
and the UN Children’s Emergency Fund, opened 
in Jerusalem to discuss plans for the education of 
refugee children. Delegates from Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Egypt, and Iraq attended. 

Now. 1: Jordan’s King Husayn, in a speech open- 
ing the Parliament session, declared that his 
country would continue to champion the policy of 
no compromise between Israel and the Arab 
states. 

Now. 2: An explosion of a time bomb wrecked the 
main water line serving the Arab section of Jeru- 
salem. 

Now. 4: U.S. delegate James P. Richards at the UN 
Political and Security Committee warned the 
Arab States and Israel that the U.S. would not 
continue indefinitely to be the financial mainstay 
of the UN program for helping Arab refugees. 
His statement was linked with an endorsement of 
the “soundness” of the TVA Jordan Valley devel- 
opment plan Mr. Johnston was advocating. Mr. 
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Richards presented a joint recommendation, co- 
sponsored by Britain, France, and Turkey, asking 
that UNRWA be continued until June 30, 1955. 


Now. 5: The UN conference on education for Arab 


refugees meeting at Jerusalem called on Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq to assume their 
share of the educational burden for refugees with- 
in their borders. 


Nov. 10: Eric Johnston in London gave British 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden a report on his 
trip to the Middle East. Mr. Eden said the Brit- 
ish Government were “considering” the report 
and hoped for further discussion at an early date. 


Nov. 11; Jordanian Prime Minister al-Mulki said 


Jordan would invoke the Anglo-Jordanian treaty 
and request Britain to send more troops if Israeli 
forces made another attack like that of Oct. 14 on 
Kibya. 


Nov. 12: Israeli Ambassador Eban proposed to the 


Security Council that Israeli and Jordanian dele- 
gates meet in New York “without delay to dis- 
cuss armistice problems, and especially the pre- 
vention of border incidents and the cooperation 
of the respective authorities in maintaining border 
security.” 

The General Assembly’s Special Political Com- 
mittee approved by a 46 to o vote to continue UN 
assistance for Arab refugees and to spend $24,- 
800,000 next year for this purpose. 


Nov. 14: Jordan’s Prime Minister al-Mulki denied 


suggestions by members of the Johnston mission 
that Jordan had “left the door open” for further 
examination of the TVA Jordan Valley proposal. 


Nov. 16: Jordan’s UN delegate Dr. Yusuf Haykal 


rejected Israeli Ambassador Eban’s proposal of 
Novy. 12 that Jordan and Israel delegates meet in 
New York to discuss means of preventing border 
incidents. The Jordan-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission decided to extend for three months 
the Israel-Jordan meetings of army commanders 
to settle minor incidents and curb infiltration. 


Now. 17: Eric Johnston told President Eisenhower 


that the countries he had visited regarding the 
TVA Jordan Valley plan had promised to give 
the project the “most careful study.” 


Nov. 18: A 3-power (U.S.-British-French) resolu- 


tion censuring Israel was presented to the Security 
Council. It called on Jordan to “strengthen meas- 
ures” to prevent crossing the demarcation line, 
proposed additional personnel for the Truce Su- 
pervision Organization, and asked General Ben- 
nike to report back to the Security Council within 
three months. 

The Jordanian Court of Appeals rejected an 
appeal by Barclay’s Bank against a court order 
that the bank must meet demands on an Arab 
refugee’s account with a branch at Jaffa, now in 
Israel. 


Nov. 23: Ambassador Eban sent a letter to Secre- 


tary General Dag Hammarskjold stating that 
since Jordan had “indicated nonacceptance” of 
Israel’s earlier efforts to bring about a volun- 
tary meeting, the Israeli Government had resorted 
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to Article XII of the armistice agreement, which 
stated that attendance at a conference called un- 
der its terms “shall be obligatory upon the 
parties.” A UN spokesman said the Israeli pro- 
posal was being forwarded to the Jordan Govern- 
ment. 

Nov. 24: The Security Council by a vote of 9 to o 
approved the 3-power resolution censuring Israel. 
The Soviet Union and Lebanon abstained, the 
latter because the resolution did not go far 
enough. An additional clause was added to the 
resolution, saying General Bennike’s report to be 
submitted within three months should take into 
account “any agreement reached in pursuance of 
the request by the Government of Israel for the 
convocation of a conference under Article XII of 
the General Armistice Agreement between Israel 
and Jordan.” 


Saudi Arabia 
1053 


Sept. 7: A Ministry of Communications was estab- 
lished by Royal Decree, with Amir Talal ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘ud, 16th surviving son of the 
King, as Minister. In addition to telegraph and 
telephone communications, the new ministry would 
have charge of roads, railroads, and postal 
services. 

Sept. 9: Minister of Health Amir ‘Abdallah al- 
Faysal opened negotiations with the Bonn Govy- 
ernment with the view of importing German 
medical equipment and supplies as well as equip- 
ment for broadcasting stations. 

Sept. 13: Saudi Arabia signed the two Arab states 
trade and payments agreements. 

(See Arab League, Sept. 7.) 

Sept. 23: The Saudi Arabian Embassy at London 
made public two protests it had recently delivered 
to the British Foreign Office: (1) that on Septem- 
ber 15 fifteen British soldiers had fired on inhabi- 
tants of al-Buraymi Oasis from 13 posts in the 
“north, south, west, and east of Buraymi” killing 
several persons; (2) that on September 19 British 
troops had forcibly confiscated caravans supply- 
ing Turki ben Atayshan and his men, opening 
fire “without justification for ten minutes,” killing 
and wounding caravan men. 

Crown Prince Su‘ud made two donations, each 
of JD 100,000, for the building of a hospital and 
an elementary school in the Arab sector of Jeru- 
salem. Promises of an annual subsidy accom- 
panied the gifts. 

Sept. 24: A British Foreign Office spokesman gave 
the following account of the above incidents: (1) 
On September 15 a party of armed tribesmen at- 
tempted to enter the village of Hamsa (where 
Turki ben Atayshan, a Saudi Arabian official, 
had been blockaded since July) and were inter- 
cepted by a patrol of Trucial Oman levies who 
called on them to halt; the tribesmen had opened 
fire and the levies retaliated. (2) A patrol from 
the village of Jimi had been despatched to inter- 





rogate a man heading for Hamsa, but on the pa- 
trol’s approach the man had fired; fire had also 
been opened on the patrol from Hamsa. The pa- 
trol on returning to Jimi was followed by a force 
of about 100 men from Hamsa, and the post of 
Jimi was forced to open fire to avoid being over- 
run. 

Sept. 28: A Saudi Arabian report alleged that Brit- 
ish authorities in al-Buraymi had warned that all 
persons trying to enter Hamsa would be killed. 

Sept. 29: Official quarters in London denied the 
Saudi Arabian statement of the previous day. It 
was stated that the Saudi “Arabian Government 
had been informed that visitors attempting to aid 
Turki ben Atayshan would be turned back, but 
that residents could come and go on legitimate 
business. 

Oct. 4: Shaykh Yusuf Yasin, Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, announced that the U.S. had 
agreed to act as mediator between Saudi Arabia 
and Great Britain over the al-Buraymi dispute. 

A Jordanian economic delegation, headed by 
Deputy Premier Sa‘id al-Mufti and including 
three ministers of the Jordanian Cabinet, arrived 
in Saudi Arabia from Amman. 

Oct. 9: King Ibn Su‘ud decreed the establishment of 
tue first Saudi Cabinet, naming Crown Prince 
Su‘ud as Prime Minister with extensive authority. 
The King retained the right of veto. The decree 
called for monthly Cabinet meetings and emer- 
gency sessions when summoned by the Prime 
Minister. Decisions were to be by majority vote, 
and subject to the approval of the King. 

Oct. 10: An official spokesman of the Saudi Arabian 
Government stated that his government had pro- 
posed to Britain that a neutral international com- 
mission, including representatives of both parties 
to the dispute, be formed and dispatched to the 
oasis of al-Buraymi with a view to investigating 
recent incidents there. 

Oct. 11: Crown Prince Amir Su‘ud ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
appointed his brother, Amir Faysal ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, as Deputy President of the Council of Min- 
isters. 

Oct. 13: The British Embassy in Cairo announced 
that 20 shots had been fired at Hamsa on a Tru- 
cial Oman levies post which returned the fire. 
Casualties were not known. 

Oct. 17: About 13,000 Arab workers of the Arabian 
American Oil Company went out on strike, after 
the jailing of a group of men who claimed to rep- 
resent workmen in the Dhahran camp, demanding 
higher wages, extra living allowances, schools 
for their children, and other concessions. The 
strike spread to other camps and troops were re- 
portedly sent in. 

Oct. 21: President Eisenhower appointed George 
W adsworth to succeed Raymond A. Hare as U.S. 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia and Minister to 
Yemen. 

Oct. 22: Crown Prince Su‘ud inaugurated a power 
station at Mecca, supplying electricity to the 
Kaaba and to Mecca streets and homes. 
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The Saudi Government paid £ 85,000 to Jordan 
as its share toward developing the Jordanian Na- 
tional Guard. 

Oct. 26: Anthony Eden, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the Saudi Government had agreed to 
submit to arbitration the question of defining the 
lines of demarcation in the oasis of al-Buraymi. 
He added that talks in this connection were in 
progress between the British and Saudi Govern- 
ments. 

Oct. 27: It was reported at Beirut that the strikers 
at the Dhahran Aramco plant had ignored a 
week-old decree by the Saudi Arabian Prime Min- 
ister to return to work. 

Now. 9: King ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Al 
Faysal Al Su‘ud died at his summer palace at 
Taif at the age of 73. His body was flown to 
Riyad, where it was buried. His oldest living son, 
Su‘ud ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, was proclaimed King, 
and Prince Faysal, brother of the new King, 
became Heir Apparent. 

Now. 10: King Su‘ud, accompanied by Heir Appar- 
ent Faysal and members of the royal family, left 
Taif for Jeddah, where he was received at the 
airport by a party of notables including Amir 
Sayf al-Islam Muhammad, son of the King of 
Yemen. 

In a speech from the throne, King Su‘ud guar- 
anteed a welcome to further foreign investment 
in his Kingdom and promised a foreign policy of 
peaceful cooperation within the framework of the 
UN and the Arab League. He declared that every 
effort would be made to raise the low standard 
of living of his people and to promote their wel- 
fare in social, economic, health, and cultural 
fields. 

Now. 14: A Royal Decree was issued appointing 
Muhammad Surur al-Subban, former Adviser to 
the Ministry of Finance, as Minister of State on 
the Council of Ministers and Counselor to the 


King. 
Sudan 
1053 


Sept. 9: The Umma (Independence) Party sent a 
memorandum to President Nagib of Egypt saying 
that its leaders were convinced that the Egyptian 
Government had used propaganda and spent 
large sums of money to influence the views of the 
Sudanese people in favor of the National Unionist 
party. 

Sept. 20: The Electoral Commission fixed the first 
10 days following September 30, the day on which 
the electoral lists were to be published, as the 
period during which objections to the lists might 
be submitted for consideration. 

Sept. 24: Isma‘il al-Azhari, President of the Na- 
tional Unionist Party, left on a tour of al-Gezira 
district; another N.U.P. mission left Khartoum to 
tour towns and villages in the North. 

Sept. 26: Serur Ramli, a member of the Socialist Re- 
publican Party, left Khartoum by air to cam- 
paign in the Southern Sudan. 
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Sept. 28: Undersecretary for Irrigation ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Abdun and the Sudanese Irrigation Ad- 
viser returned from Cairo after talks with repre- 
sentatives of the Egyptian Government. A state- 
ment issued at Khartoum by the Public Relations 
Office said that they had discussed the project to 
build a new high dam at Aswan. The Egyptian 
Minister of Public Works said that work would 
not start until a full and detailed plan had been 
submitted to the Sudan for consideration and 
approval. 

Oct. 8: The Government announced a 5-year devel- 
opment program with planned expenditures as 
follows: Communications, £ 34,000,000; Produc- 
tive Schemes, £ 7,843,000; Social Services Devel- 
opment £ 6,885,000; Public Utilities £ 5,145,050. 

Oct. 12: A conference of the Railways Trade Union 
was held in Atbara. 

It was reported that Shafai Ahmad al-Shaykh, 
Secretary General of the Sudan Trade Unions 
Federation, had gone to Vienna to attend the Con- 
gress of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
which opened October 10. This was the first time 
Sudanese unions had been represented at an inter- 
national congress held outside the Sudan. 

Oct. 17: The Umma Party complained in a note to 
the Electoral Commission that Egypt was infring- 
ing the electoral freedom of the Sudanese people. 
The note also referred to evidence of non-Sudan- 
ese finance behind electioneering. 


Oct. 20: The National Unionist Party protested to 
the Electoral Commission that British adminis- 
trators were interfering in the South with the 
campaign. 

The Sudan Executive Council issued a law pro- 
viding for sentences of up to 14 years imprison- 
ment for direct or indirect advocacy of any sub- 
versive principle or theory, including communism 
and fascism. 


Nov, 2: Elections began in the 24 indirect constitu- 
encies in southern and eastern Sudan. Balloting 
in these and the 68 direct constituencies was ex- 
pected to be completed by Dec. 1; for the 5 
seats reserved to the Graduates’ Constituency, by 
Dec. 7. 


Nov. 3: British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
said in the House of Commons that Egypt was 
violating its agreement with Britain to keep hands 
off in the Sudanese elections. 


Now. 5: Nirghani Hamza, spokesman for the Na- 
tional Unionist party, said his party wanted unity 
with Egypt in respect to defense, economic policy, 
and foreign policy. He said his party if elected 
would seek Sudanese admission to the Arab 
League and the United Nations. 


Nov. 8: British authorities in Cairo said there was 
no truth in Egyptian press reports that British 
officers had been sent to the Sudan to carry on 
propaganda “on behalf of or against any Sudanese 
party.” 

Now. 12: Egypt’s National Guidance Minister Salim 
said that Egypt would demand an international 
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investigation of alleged British interference in 
the Sudan elections. 

Nov. 16: The Pakistani Chairman of the Sudan 
Governor General’s Commission (an international 
committee of 5 which would carry on supervisory 
functions during the transitional period preceding 
self-determination) arrived in Cairo but said that 
he would not go to the Sudan until the elections 
were completed. 

Nov. 20: Group Captain Husayn Zulfiqar Sabri, 
Egyptian member of the Sudan Governor Gen- 
eral’s Commission, speaking on behalf of National 
Guidance Minister Salim, asked that elections in 
Kassala Province in the east and Equatoria in the 
south be suspended temporarily on account of 
serious British “interference,” and that all Brit- 
ish officials in those places, including the Gov- 
ernors, be removed. 


Nov. 21: The Electoral Commission turned down the 


Egyptian request of the previous day. 

Egyptian President Nagib, on the third day of 
his visit to Egyptian Nubia on the Sudan frontier, 
said he would visit the Sudan after the elections. 

Now. 29: Returns for 90 of the 92 seats in the lower 
house of Parliament for which elections were com- 
pleted showed the following results: National 
Unionists 44, Umma 19, Independents 13, South- 
ern Party 9, Socialist Republicans 5. 


Syria 

1953 

Sept. 12: President al-Shishakli decreed elections to 
be held October 9 to fill the 82 Parliamentary 
seats. The Government also announced it would 
soon define the manner in which the outlawed po- 
litical parties might be revived to participate in 
the elections. The President stated that the Arab 
Liberation Movement would adhere to the rules 
laid down for political parties. 

A new Parties and Organizations Law was is- 
sued as a legislative decree. 

Sept. 13: (See Lebanon.) 

Sept. 15: It was announced that nominations for the 
Parliamentary elections would be accepted as 
from September 19. 

Sept. 18: A boycott of the elections was announced 
by the Sha‘b, Republican, and Ba‘th (Arab Resur- 
rectionist) parties, and a number of Independents. 

Sept. 21: It was learned that the Syrian General 
Trade Unions Federation was discussing the for- 
mation of a Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. 

(See also Palestine Problem, Sept. 21 ff.) 

Sept. 24: It was announced that the majority of the 
300-odd candidates for the elections belonged to 
the Arab Liberation Movement, 24 to the Syrian 
Nationalist Party, 4 were Communists, and a 
number were Independents. Seven candidates 
were women. Four tribal representatives, 2 Chris- 
tian, 2 Druze, and 3 Muslim candidates were un- 
opposed, in accordance with a decree providing 
that where the number of candidates did not 
exceed the number of seats in any constituency, 
they should be returned without a poll. 


Sept. 28: Minister of Interior Ibish said candidates 
could conduct their campaigns with circulars and 
in the news, but government employees were for- 
bidden to take part. He also prohibited the carry- 
ing of arms as from October 3 to the end of the 
elections. Ten persons were injured in an armed 
clash in the Nabak area between supporters of op- 
posing candidates. 

Oct. 9: Polling was held for the first general elec- 
tion since Parliament was dissolved on Dec. 2, 
1951. 

It was reported that President al-Shishakli had 
signed a decree restoring immunity to judges and 
guaranteeing the independence of the courts. 

Oct. 11: President al-Shishakli’s Arab Liberation 
Movement won 72 of the 82 Parliamentary seats. 
The National Socialist Party, a minor group, se- 
cured 1 seat; the Independents, 9. 

Oct. 12: A new press and publications law was is- 
sued in 5 sections: press, libraries, publishing 
houses, issuing of printed materials, and posters 
and bulletins. The holders of publishing licenses 
must have been Syrian citizens for at least 5 
years; political dailies must appear 6 times per 
week in at least 6 pages; 2,000 copies must be 
printed in Damascus and 1,500 in Aleppo to be 
licensed. Papers must have 3 assistant editors and 
must subscribe to at least 2 world news agencies. 

Oct. 18: Former head of state Gen. Fawzi Silu left 
Damascus for Saudi Arabia to take up the post of 
counsellor to Crown Prince Amir Su‘ud. 

Oct. 21: Akram Hawrani, Michael Aflak, and Salah 
al-Din al-Bitar returned from Rome. They were 
associated with the Arab Resurrectionist Party 
and the Arab Socialist Party, and had been living 
outside the country since an attempted coup in 
Dec. 1952. 

Oct. 24: Parliament opened for the first time since 
the beginning of the military dictatorship in 
Dec. 1951. Dr. Ma’mun Kusbari was elected Pres- 
ident of the Chamber. 

Nov. 17: Syrian suggestions for financial and eco- 
nomic unity with Lebanon as reported in the 
Beirut press included (1) creation of a body to 
deal with currency affairs, and to direct loan 
policy, financial and currency markets, and banks; 
and (2) creation of a body to deal with exchange 
questions and to guarantee stability of foreign 
currency prices. 

Nov. 24: It was announced that a draft law had 
been prepared for the establishment of a Syrian 
Council for National Wealth to prepare schemes 
for the development of agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial resources. 


Tunisia 
1953 
Sept. 2: Pierre Voizard, French minister to Monaco 
since June 1950, was appointed Resident General 
to replace Jean de Hauteclocque. M. Voizard had 
been associated with Marshal Juin in Morocco in 
1941 as secretary general in the residency. 
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Sept. 12: Persons identified as Nationalists shot and 
seriously wounded Gen. Salah Toumi, a police 
inspector. 

Sept. 13: Hedi Chaker, a member of the policy com- 
mittee of the Tunisian Nationalist movement, was 
shot to death in Nabeul. 

Sept. 21: The Bey, Sidi Mohammed el-Amin Pasha, 
asked for an end of terrorism before the arrival 
of the new French Resident General. 

Sept. 27: Resident General Voizard paid his first 
official visit to the Bey. In an address he stated 
that no new task could be undertaken until public 
order was rigorously respected. 

Oct. 9: Six Tunisians were killed and 2 injured 
when a scrap metal warehouse containing con- 
traband explosives blew up. 

Oct. 21: Debate on French rule in Tunisia was 
opened in the UN General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee. 

Oct. 26: The UN General Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee approved a resolution that 
“all necessary steps be taken to lead to full sover- 
eignty and independence” for Tunisia, by a vote 
of 29 for, 22 against, with 5 abstentions. Two 
paragraphs of the original resolution introduced 
by the Asian-African bloc — those on the lifting 
of martial law and the holding of free elections 
— were defeated. 

Resident General Voizard announced the lifting 
of the curfew and press censorship and the free- 
ing of 22 of 80 nationalists interned in isolated 
camps. 

Now. 11: The resolution approved in the Political 
and Security Committee on Oct. 26 failed to win 
a two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. 
The vote was 31 for, 18 against, with 10 absten- 
tions. 
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Sept. 3: The Government departed from its free 
import program adopted in 1950 by issuing a cur- 
tailed free list confined to imports essential for 
economic development. Other imports were in- 
cluded in priority lists and made subject to 
charges varying from 25 percent to 75 percent, 
effective Nov. 1. It was also announced that 
prompt action would be taken to attract foreign 
private capital by opening new fields to foreign 
investors. 

Sept. 14: The Third Army began its annual autumn 
maneuvers in the Erzerum region near the Soviet 
border. U.S. and Greek officers from NATO’S 
Southeast Europe Land Command headquarters at 
Izmir were observers. 


Sept. 15: An agreement was reached with the Soviet 
Union whereby Turkey would pay its share to- 
ward construction of the Serdarabad Dam for 
the irrigation of the Igdir Valley. 

Sept. 16: Eleven members of the General Construc- 
tion Workers Syndicate were arrested in Istanbul 


on charges of conspiring to form a secret com- 
munist party. 

Sept. 17: U.S. Ambassador Avra M. Warren pre- 
sented his credentials at Ankara and extended 
President Eisenhower's invitation to President 
Celal Bayar to visit the U.S. in January 1954. 

Maj. Gen. Ayyub Khan, commander in chief 
of Pakistan’s armed forces, and Maj. Gen, Iskan- 
dar Mirza, Pakistani Defense Secretary, visited 
the Turkish Air Force base at Eskisehir and the 
headquarters of the Allied land forces at Izmir 
after discussing the possibility of a Turkish-Pak- 
istani mutual assistance pact with Turkish 
leaders. 

Sept. 21: Necmeddin Sadak, former Turkish foreign 
minister, died in New York. 

The London Foreign Office announced the ap- 
pointment of Sir James Bowker to succeed Sir 
Knox Helm as British Ambassador to Turkey. 

Sept. 26: Thirteen leaders of the Nation Party went 
on trial before the Ankara Court of Peace accused 
of being the principal champions of religious reac- 
tion. The Government demanded dissolution of 
the party on the ground that it had advocated the 
restoration of a theocratic state. 

Sept. 30: Exercise Weldfast, military maneuvers of 
combined land, sea, and air units of Turkey, the 
U.S., Great Britain, Greece, and Italy, began in 
Thrace and the Aegean Sea area. 

French Premier Joseph Laniel and Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault arrived in Istanbul on 
their way to Ankara for a 4-day state visit. 

Oct. 5: The UN General Assembly elected Turkey 
to the Eastern European seat on the Security 
Council to succeed Greece. 

Oct. 6: At the conclusion of the visit of the French 
diplomats a communiqué was issued stating that 
discussions had been held on the position of both 
countries in NATO, the Balkan Pact, the situation 
in the Middle East and North Africa, and Franco- 
Turkish economic relations. 

Oct. 8: Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther’s headquarters 
announced that an Allied tactical air force unit 
would be activated at Izmir on Oct. 14, under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Robert E. Eaton. 

Oct, 20: The U.S. handed over to Turkey the new 
naval base at Iskenderun constructed with Amer- 
ican financing. 

Oct. 25: Work was begun on the $35-million Seyhan 
River power and irrigation project. 

Nov. 7: A supplement to the Treaty of Ankara of 
Feb. 25, 1953, between Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia, was signed at Belgrade, establishing a 
permanent secretariat to plan for a military 
agreement on the defense of the Balkans. Chiefs 
of staff of the three countries were to meet at 
Belgrade to take up plans for specific military 
obligations in the event of aggression. 

Nov. 12: Prime Minister Giuseppe Pella of Italy 
arrived in Ankara for a 3-day visit. It was agreed 
that the two countries would step up liaison activ- 
ities to improve the efficiency of their roles in 
NATO. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Economic Problems Facing a Settlement of the 
Iranian Oil Controversy 


Walter J. Levy 


HE RESUMPTION in December 1953 

of diplomatic relations between Iran and 
Great Britain brings forward once again the 
question of resuming large-scale oil operations 
in Iran. In order to appreciate the problems in- 
volved in such a settlement it might be worth- 
while to review the basic principles that have 
been considered in the proposals made to Iran 
in the past, and which are equally, if not more, 
valid today. These may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Nationalization under international 
law requires (in the absence of a satisfactory 
agreement with the previous owner) prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation. The 
mere willingness to pay without the ability to 
do so is obviously insufficient. 

(b) If foreign investment in an underde- 
veloped country is nationalized even though the 
country is unable to provide for the manage- 
ment or technical and commercial competence 
required for the operations of the nationalized 
industry, and even though the country is in no 
position to procure commercial outlets for the 
output, the whole nationalization effort will 
not only destroy the enterprise but may also 
lead to the economic and political collapse of 
the country. 

(c) If nationalization can be put into effect 
only with the continued assistance of the previ- 
ous owner whose properties have been nation- 
alized, the previous owner would obviously not 
be prepared to extend such help except on the 
basis of an agreement and of a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the compensation issue. 


© Water J. Levy, oil consultant, accompanied 
W. Averill Harriman on his mission to Iran in 
the summer of 1951. This article is a portion of a 
paper delivered at The Middle East Institute’s Con- 
ference on “The Present Situation in Iran,” Wash- 
ington, December 12, 1953. 
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(d) The previous investor cannot afford to 
jeopardize, by any of his actions, his invest- 
ment position in other countries where he may 
have interests which have not been expro- 
priated. 

(e) Because of the structure of the inter- 
national oil industry — involving investments 
of large amounts of capital — international oil 
operations are handled to a considerable ex- 
tent through a few large integrated corpora- 
tions. Each of these is vitally concerned with 
its position in the important producing coun- 
tries and with the maintenance of its concession 
arrangements. Thus, without destroying its 
own basis of operation, none of these com- 
panies could assist in any settlement of the 
Iranian oil problem that would demonstrably 
penalize those oil-producing countries which 
have faithfully observed their contractual and 
concession agreements. None could afford to 
provide technical help and make transportation 
and markets available for the purchase of oil 
in Iran if in doing so it established an unwork- 
able and inefficient operation which would 
have serious adverse effects for it in other pro- 
ducing countries. Any other course would be 
contrary to normal commercial behavior and 
the natural desire for self-preservation. 

(f) The establishment of large-scale oil 
production operations requires assured access 
to stable market outlets on a long-term basis. 
Similarly, each oil-importing company or coun- 
try is vitally interested in continued availabil- 
ity of adequate supplies. No one could afford 
to tie himself to an oil supplier in whose tech- 
nical or managerial competence he would not 
have complete confidence over the long term. 

(g) Adherence to these principles is so basic 
to the progress of world trade and economic 
development that no government or Western 
interest can afford to ignore them. 
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SPECIFIC OIL PROBLEMS 


In addition to these more general considera- 
tions the solution of the Iranian oil problem in- 
volves now, as it did in the past, specific oil 
considerations. These may be listed briefly as 
follows: 

(a) Iranian oil has been completely re- 
placed in the world market by large increases 
in British-controlled and American-owned pro- 
duction. There is presently, even excluding 
Iran, an immediate surplus productive capacity 
of crude oil amounting to more than 1.5 mil- 
lion barrels daily pressing for market outlets. 
It might be mentioned that the Iranians have 
been warned of this development ever since 
nationalization. 

(b) The resumption of Iranian oil opera- 
tions on a substantial basis would thus require 
that other producing countries and companies 
either reduce their output, or at least abstain 
from expanding it if the outlets for Iranian oil 
were geared, for the time being, to the ex- 
pected increase of requirements only. 

(c) Even on this assumption, there exists, 
for a variety of reasons (such as the U.S. im- 
port policy, competitive aspects, strategic con- 
siderations), no large-scale market for Iranian 
oil in the Western Hemisphere. The natural 
outlet for such oil is the Eastern Hemisphere, 
where requirements increase annually by some 
250,000 to 300,000 barrels daily. 

(d) The number of customers in the vari- 
ous oil-importing countries, particularly of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, who are not affiliated 
with the major oil companies is small and the 
volume of their sales is limited. The resump- 
tion of substantial shipments of Iranian oil 
thus requires cooperation with those oil com- 
panies which supply the bulk of the oil require- 
ments of the free world. 

(e) In this connection it is relevant that 
American interests control currently over 60 
percent of Middle East production and proven 
reserves (excluding Iran) as compared with 
about 45 percent early in 1951. Their share in 
European imports of crude and products 
amounts to some 37 percent and in European 
refining capacity to only 25 percent. 

(f) On the other hand, British and other 
European interests now own only some 40 per- 
cent of present Middle East production and 


proven reserves as compared with about 55 per- 
cent in early 1951. Their present market share 
in European imports is, however, 63 percent 
and in refining capacity, 75 percent. 

(zg) If American oil companies purchased 
Iranian oil at a price no higher than that at 
which they could obtain or develop oil else- 
where in the Middle East, such purchases from 
Iran might still be commercially disadvanta- 
geous because of tax considerations, compensa- 
tion obligations to the former owner, etc. 

(h) In addition, such purchases by Ameri- 
can companies, to the extent they resulted in a 
conversion of soft-currency oil into dollar oil, 
might raise problems for importing soft-cur- 
rency countries. They might also lead to prob- 
lems in connection with the level of output in 
American-held concessions, and might involve 
serious legal complications in the United 
States. 

(i) Neither from a supply and demand nor 
from a commerical or broad economic point of 
view, do American companies represent the 
most natural large-scale customer for Iranian 
oil. This, of course, does not exclude the possi- 
bility that, for a variety of reasons, they might 
agree to handle sizeable quantities of such oil. 

(j) If and when Iranian oil exports are 
resumed on a substantial scale, they would, in 
the first instance, probably replace the pur- 
chases which British and other companies 
have made in the Western Hemisphere and 
from American companies elsewhere ; secondly, 
they would affect the expanded rate of British 
production in areas such as Kuwait; and 
finally they would affect American-owned pro- 
duction somewhat, as a result largely of the 
reduction of sales by American companies to 
British and other customers referred to above. 

In addition to the basic supply considera- 
tions listed above, there are important condi- 
tions that must be observed if the operations of 
the oil industry in Iran are to be resumed on 
a large scale. A substantial group of foreign 
experts is needed to provide the necessary tech- 
nical and managerial skills for the operation 
of the industry. Such a group will face a most 
difficult problem in arranging for the adjust- 
ment of operations to changed conditions. It 
will be responsible for the expenditure of a 
great deal of money even before operations can 
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be resumed. This group, in order to carry out 
its assignment, must be granted the necessary 
power and responsibility and must be free from 
political and any other unwarranted interfer- 
ence. This point is of particular importance as 
no company would commit itself to the pur- 
chase of large quantities of Iranian oil over a 
long term if it did not have ironclad assurances 
that the Iranian oil industry would be continu- 
ously operated by a competent and absolutely 
reliable technical and commercial management. 


PAST PROPOSALS 


Past proposals that were made to Iran be- 
tween 1951 and 1953 for the settlement of the 
oil problem did in general take all these vari- 
ous considerations into account. The proposals 
fell basically into two different categories — 
on the one hand, those that dealt first with the 
re-establishment of the Iranian oil operations 
and included within this framework a settle- 
ment of the compensation issue; and secondly 
those that dealt first with the compensation 
issue and left the re-establishment of the oil op- 
erations to further negotiations. 

These two issues (i.e., the resumption of op- 
erations of the industry and the compensation 
claim) are, of course, basically closely linked. 
If Iranian oil operations are re-established and 
if such oil is available on terms which are 
equitable and satisfactory to the previous 
owner, his compensation claim would, of 
course, be quite different from what it would 
be if the oil were not available to him. Also, 
under such conditions Iran would be in a posi- 
tion to provide for effective compensation. On 
the other hand, a satisfactory agreement on the 
determination of compensation or even on the 
actual amount would be meaningless and in- 
effective if subsequently oil operations in Iran 
were not to be resumed, as Iran would ob- 
viously be unable to fulfill its obligations. The 
proposals, therefore, that dealt with the com- 
pensation issue first (such as the Churchill- 
Truman proposal of August 1952 and its 
modified version of February 1953) were only 
presented because it was considered hopeless to 
achieve any immediate agreement on practical 


1 A more detailed review of the proposals is given 
in the Appendix to this article. 





oil operations with the Mosaddeq Govern- 
ment. The essence of all these proposals as re- 
ported in the press was generally that a neutral 
body, such as the International Court, should 
decide on the claims and counterclaims; that, 
in accordance with Mosaddeq’s own sugges- 
tion but later on withdrawn by him, the Brit- 
ish might be willing to be guided in the deter- 
mination of their claim by the principles of 
their own nationalization laws (such as that 
applying to coal) ; and that payments by Iran 
could be made over a 20-year period by apply- 
ing 25 percent of its oil revenue for this pur- 
pose. If this amount should prove to be in- 
sufficient, Iran could make up the deficit 
through oil deliveries or, if agreed upon by the 
two parties, it might at a later date even satisfy 
the total compensation claim through oil de- 
liveries to the previous owner. It was hoped 
that once an agreement on compensation were 
reached, a more favorable political atmosphere 
might develop which would also allow the con- 
clusion of an agreement on oil operations. 

The earlier proposals, in particular that 
which was worked out in July and August 
1951 when Mr. Harriman was in Iran as a 
representative of the President, put the im- 
mediate emphasis on the resumption of opera- 
tions of the industry. This proposal provided 
among other things, for: 

(a) the establishment of a purchasing or- 
ganization which would conclude a long-term 
contract with the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (NIOC) for, say, 25 years; 

(b) the establishment of an operating or- 
ganization which would manage the oil opera- 
tions with the necessary authority granted to 
it. Its costs would be paid for by the purchas- 
ing organization from its current proceeds; 

(c) an agreement on a price that would be 
competitive with prices at which the purchas- 
ing organization could otherwise acquire or 
develop oil ; 

(d) compensation by the NIOC for the 
transferred assets ; such compensation would be 
included in the operating costs of the industry 
and retained by the purchasing organization 
from current proceeds. 

It might be added that when the Mosaddeq 
Government did not accept this proposal, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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Development suggested an interim solution un- 
der which it would be responsible for the oil 
operations in Iran on a temporary basis. But 
this offer, too, was refused at that time. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 


While it is not possible to predict the course 
of the present negotiations and the shape of 
any final settlement, the foregoing review of 
the Iranian oil conflict will serve to define rea- 
sonably clearly the likely area of negotiation. 
Within that area it should be plainly possible 
for men of good will to achieve an agreement 
in accord with the political realities and na- 
tional aspirations of Iran, on the one hand, and 
the principles of the Western world and the 
commercial facts of life on the other hand. 





APPENDIX 


Summary of Proposals for the Settlement of 
the British-Iranian Oil Controversy 
1951-1953 


Between June 1951 and February 1953 five major 
proposals were made to the Mosaddeq Government 
for the settlement of the British-Iranian oil contro- 
versy. All of them were, for one reason or another, 
turned down by the Iranian Prime Minister. As 
these proposals attempted to provide a basis for a 
practical solution in accord with the essential prin- 
ciples of economic policy that had to be maintained, 
it is of interest to review them briefly. Any final 
solution must be based on at least some of the es- 
sential elements included in the various proposals. 


I. The Anglo-Iranian Proposal of June 1951. In 
June 1951 the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company sent a 
mission under its vice chairman, Basil Jackson, to 
Iran. The mission proposed that all of the oil prop- 
erties in Iran be vested in the National Iranian Oil 
Company. This company would then arrange for 
the handling of local distribution and would agree 
to the use of the production and refining facilities 
in southern Iran by a new company to be formed 
by Anglo-Iranian with British and Iranian direc- 
tors. An advance of £10 million and a payment of 
£3; million a month were offered by the British 
against any sum which might become due to Iran 
as a result of an eventual agreement. 

These proposals, the AIOC stated, aimed at 
maintaining the efficiency of the industry consistent 
with the principles of nationalization, but they were 
turned down almost immediately by the Iranian 
Government. 


Il. The Stokes Proposal of August 1951. In July 
and August 1951, Mr. W. Averill Harriman, as 


representative of the President of the U.S., and Mr. 
Stokes of the British Government went to Iran to 
try to settle the problem. The proposal submitted 
by Mr. Stokes was as follows: 

(a) The AIOC would transfer its assets to the 
NIOC. 

(b) A purchasing organization would be formed 
to conclude a long-term contract with NIOC for, 
say, 25 years. 

(c) The purchasing organization would agree 
with the NIOC on an operating organization which, 
under the general authority of NIOC, would manage 
the oil operations with the necessary powers granted 
to it. The purchasing organization would finance the 
operating organization from current proceeds, and 
Iranians would be represented on the board of di- 
rectors of that organization. 

(d) The commercial terms to the purchasing or- 
ganization would not be less advantageous than 
those which it could secure elsewhere either for 
the purchase of oil or for the development of pro- 
duction. 

(e) Additional sales by the NIOC could be made 
to the extent that they would not be prejudicial to 
the purchasing organization. 

(f) Compensation by the NIOC for the trans- 
ferred assets would be included in the operating 
costs of the oil industry and retained by the pur- 
chasing organization. 

The Iranian Government refused to accept this 
proposal as well. Among other objections, it was 
opposed to the concept of an integrated operating 
organization. When Mr. Harriman insisted that 
operations of the oil industry must be under com- 
petent independent and integrated management, 
and that a settlement could be achieved only on the 
basis of a recognition of practical business and 
technical aspects, negotiations broke down. When 
the Iranian Prime Minister suggested to Mr. Harri- 
man to try to achieve first an agreement on com- 
pensation, Mr. Harriman took the position that the 
seizure of foreign-owned assets without prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation or arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the owners constitutes confisca- 
tion; that there must be more than willingness to 
pay, there must be ability to do so; and, in order to 
be able to pay compensation, Iran must have an 
efficient oil industry with large assured outlets such 
as was possible under the British proposal. The 
United States, so Mr. Harriman stated, grants aid 
only to people who help themselves and whose gov- 
ernment has the welfare of the people at heart. 


Ill. The International Bank Proposal of Autumn 
1951. Between October 1951 and April 1952 the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment offered its good services to the British 
and Iranian governments. It declared that it would 
be prepared, upon invitation of both parties, to 
set up for a limited period of time (about two 
years) a temporary management for the operations 
of the oil properties. It was hoped that after the 
end of the period an atmosphere suitable for final 
negotiations would be created. No steps would be 
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taken by the Bank that would compromise the legal 
rights of any of the parties. At the same time the 
AIOC would enter into an agreement with the 
Bank to purchase oil on terms satisfactory to the 
parties. Part of the sales proceeds would be held by 
the Bank pending a final settlement. The Bank for 
its part would undertake to see to it that the neces- 
sary funds for the resumption of operations would 
be made available. 

The Bank sent several missions to Iran in Feb- 
ruary and March 1952, but no agreement was 
reached concerning the scope of the authority of 
the Bank in Iran, the employment of British tech- 
nicians, and the price of oil. Iran insisted that the 
Bank must act for Iran’s account, that Iran must 
have the right to control the hiring and firing of all 
the personnel to be employed, and that it must also 
reserve for itself the right to sell oil directly to any 
customers, even during the period when the Bank 
was to be in charge. The negotiations, accordingly, 
broke down. 


IV. The Churchill-Truman Proposal of August 
1952. By 1952 it had proved completely impossible 
to obtain any practical agreement from the Mosad- 
deq Government on the resumption of oil operations 
in Iran. Negotiations were from that time onward 
concentrated on settling, in the first instance at 
least, the compensation issue in accordance with the 
essential principles of international law and then 
to provide the means necessary to keep the Iranian 
economy and its political system from collapse. 

Accordingly, in August 1952 President Truman 
and Prime Minister Churchill presented the fol- 
lowing proposal to Iran: 

(a) The compensation issue was to be submitted 
to the International Court for its decision; 

(b) AIOC representatives would then negotiate 
with Iran for making arrangements for the flow of 
oil from Iran to world markets; 

(c) The U.S. Government would immediately 
advance $10 million to Iran. 

In September 1952 Premier Mosaddeq replied 
with a counterproposal suggesting that compensa- 
tion be limited to the physical property in Iran at 
the time of nationalization and that, in addition, 
the British make an advance payment of £49 mil- 
lion (the amount which would have been due up to 
the end of 1951 if the supplementary agreement had 
been concluded). In October 1952, the British Gov- 
ernment declared that the counterproposals were 
unacceptable as they did not provide for the settle- 
ment of the compensation issue on an equitable 
basis. 


V. The Modified Churchill-Truman Proposal of 
February 1952. During the same month Iran broke 
off diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom. 
But in a final communication to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires the Prime Minister declared, as he had 
done in some other previous statements, that Iran 
would accept International Court adjudication of 


the compensation issue provided Britain would 
agree that the International Court decision be based 
on the principles included in Britain’s own na- 
tionalization laws or any other method of deter- 
mining compensation established by any country. 

In accordance with this concept, a proposal, 
which in general conformed with the August 1952 
proposal, was submitted to Iran in February 1953. 
It provided for the determination of compensation 
by the International Court in line with such British 
nationalization laws as the company might choose. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the com- 
pensation to British coal owners had been deter- 
mined on the basis of a price that would have been 
paid by a willing buyer to a willing seller if the 
assets of the coal industry had been sold as one 
unit (i.¢., on the basis of “the net maintainable an- 
nual revenue times the number of years’ purchase 
to be applied thereto’’). 

According to newspaper reports, the proposal also 
included a provision that any compensation could 
be paid over a 20-year period out of 25 percent of 
Iranian receipts from the sale of oil; or, if that 
should not suffice, by supplementary oil deliveries; 
or, if agreed upon, even exclusively by oil de- 
liveries. Further, in order to provide Iran with the 
necessary funds, the U.S. Government, so it was 
reported, would advance to Iran $133 million 
against future purchases of oil for its own use at a 
discount price and with the provision that 25 per- 
cent of the amount would be put in escrow against 
compensation (thus advancing, in fact, $100 million 
directly to Iran). Finally, the proposal indicated that 
the oil companies would be encouraged to enter into 
negotiations with the NIOC for the purchase of 
large quantities of Iranian oil over a period of 
years. 

This proposal, which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion supported as reasonable and fair, was turned 
down by Iran in March 1953, with the request that 
the British must state the amount of their claim in 
advance. Only if Iran were to find the amount rea- 
sonable would it either agree to submit the claim 
to the International Court or to enter into direct 
negotiations. 

It might finally be mentioned that during the last 
few days of the Mosaddeq regime the Prime Min- 
ister expressed an interest in the British-Mexican 
oil compensation settlement and was considering its 
relevance to the Iranian compensation problem. In 
the Mexican settlement a payment of $130 million 
(including interest) spread over 15 years had been 
agreed upon by the British and Mexicans. In this 
connection it should be noted that the British-owned 
Mexican production at the time of nationalization 
was about one-eight of AIOC’s output in Iran and 
the price of crude oil in Mexico at the time of na- 
tionalization (1938) was about one-half that of 
Middle East crude oil in 1951. This comparison 
ignores, of course, the relative refining position and 
many other relevant factors that would have to be 
considered in determining compensation. 
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Safety last, by Col. W. F. Stirling. London: 
Hollis and Carter (New York: British 
Book Center), 1953. viii+251 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by L. C. Wright 


The title of this book is not only suggestive 
of the author’s full and exciting life but also 
reflective of his disgust at the “infamous slogan 
‘Safety first’,” a product of the interwar years 
which denied us “our Elizabethan birthright: 
the right to adventure in every quarter of the 
globe.” 

Colonel Stirling’s autobiography reveals him 
as a man of intelligence, energy, and courage, 
both moral and physical. He retired from the 
regular British Army in 1922 after fifteen 
years of service. Thereafter he had an amazing 
variety of jobs, ranging from working as a 
porter in a large English store to acting as 
adviser to King Zog of Albania. This review 
will be confined to a consideration primarily 
of the author’s important military and political 
positions in the Middle East during and after 
both world wars. 

As a matter of organization, Safety last suf- 
fers from just this plethora of experiences. Too 
many episodes are superficially described, leav- 
ing little space for detailed discussion of those 
more interesting to the Middle East specialist. 
The reader is frequently tantalized by refer- 
ences to matters which are not further eluci- 
dated. For example, in describing his duty as 
British Deputy Chief Political Officer for the 
Middle East after World War I, Stirling 
mentions being sent to Paris as an Arab expert 
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while the Versailles Treaty was being drafted, 
but we are furnished no further details which 
his unique experience could have provided. 

Col. Stirling’s Middle East career began 
with his regular army service in Egypt and 
the Sudan (1902-1912). In this phase he 
showed himself a good imperial servant but 
with little interest in basic Egyptian and Su- 
danese problems. As he deepened and widened 
his experience in later years he became more 
aware of political nuances. In 1919, for ex- 
ample, he objected to Sir Reginald Wingate’s 
handling of Egyptian nationalism. As a solu- 
tion, he recommended abolishing the Protector- 
ate and making Egypt an honorary member of 
the British Commonwealth. This proposal was 
pigeonholed. In the final analysis, however, 
Stirling remained a “big Englander” and did 
not subject British Middle East policy to a 
critical analysis, as did Lawrence and Philby. 
By contrast, he evidenced a distinctly hostile 
attitude toward French conduct in the Levant. 

The author gives fullest treatment to three 
aspects of his Middle East experience. During 
1918-1919 he acted as Chief Staff Officer for 
T. E. Lawrence and the Arab revolt. His 
enthusiastic praise of Lawrence has already 
been recorded in 7. E. Lawrence by his friends 
and very little new about the revolt is added 
here. In these years Stirling also formed a high 
regard for Amir Faysal whom he describes as 
“the best man I have ever met... in the 
sense of goodness of heart.” This friendship 
appears to have laid the foundation both for a 
pro-Arab orientation and a strong anti-French 
feeling. 

From 1920-1923 Stirling was Governor of 
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the Jaffa District of Palestine. He describes 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High Com- 
missioner, as unbiased but without political 
experience and lacking in knowledge of how 
to deal with the oriental mind. Sir Wyndham 
Deedes, the Chief Secretary, and Norman 
Bentwich, the Attorney General, he dismisses 
as being openly pro-Zionist. The choice of these 
men, Stirling alleges, “blackened the good 
name of England in the Middle East, and led 
to the final downfall of our reputation for fair 
play.” Although anti-Zionist, the author is 
not anti-Jewish, affirming that “but for the 
Balfour Declaration, the Jews would have 
obtained all they wanted in the Holy Land 
with little or no opposition.”” One might enter 
a caveat to this observation, however, in the 
light of what we now know of the driving 
force of Zionism and the strength of Arab 
nationalism. In any event, Stirling contends 
with some bitterness that he was eased out of 
his job because he urged that the British Gov- 
ernment should state clearly just what the 
Balfour Declaration meant. 

Two final chapters deal with Stirling’s duty 
in Syria with the Spears Mission and with the 
British 9th Army (1942-1945). He roundly 
criticizes the Free French for their refusal to 
implement their promise of independence to 
the Arabs and generally castigates French con- 
duct as Mandatory power. Considerable ten- 
sion existed in Syria and Lebanon between the 
British and French, the latter accusing the 
former of stirring the Arabs against them. Col. 
Stirling was singled out for specific attack, be- 
ing charged, inter alia, with arranging a mu- 
tiny of Bedouin troops at the French post of 
Dmeir. The author ridicules both the partic- 
ular and the general allegations. 

In the absence of primary source materials 
Safety last is of considerable value. This re- 
viewer feels that it is not of the caliber of the 
works of Lawrence, Philby, Young, and Storrs. 
Yet it is perhaps unfair to criticize the author 
for not having produced a more reflective, 
analytical study. Readers will find Colonel 
Stirling’s first-hand report useful as well as 
entertaining. 


© L. C. Wricut is a Lecturer in Middle East Affairs 
at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Flackernder Halbmond: Hintergrund der Isla- 
mischen Unruhe, by Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Fernau. Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch, 
1953. 319 pages. 


Reviewed by George Lenczowski 


The already substantial German literature 
on the Middle East has been enriched by a 
new volume, Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelm Fernau’s 
Flackernder Halbmond [Flickering crescent]. 
The subtitle, Background of the Islamic un- 
rest, indicates the author’s interest in the Is- 
lamic world as a whole, not merely in the 
Middle East proper. But, inevitably, Middle 
Eastern peoples claim the major portion of 
the book. 

In this compact work, the author, a former 
member of the German Consulate in Istanbul 
and now a correspondent in Rome, deals with 
most of the essential problems facing the world 
of Islam today. Dividing his subject matter 
into three parts, he first introduces the reader 
to the basic notions of Islam’s physical environ- 
ment, social geography, and religious founda- 
tions. In the second part, he speaks of the 
gradual submergence of Muslims to foreign 
domination in the course of the 19th century, 
and follows it up with a description of the 
steps toward emancipation in the wake of both 
world wars. The third, and longest, part is 
devoted to the “Nations in gestation”: the 
Arabs, Iranians, Indian Muslims, and Turks. 
A chapter on oil and another on the Muslim 
attitude toward world peace form the conclud- 
ing part of the book. A well-selected 4-page 
bibliography, appendices with useful data on 
the political geography, genealogies, and oil 
concessions, as well as thirteen outline maps, 
supplement the text. 

The book is addressed to the politically alert 
layman, yet even the specialist will find in it 
enough of interesting detail and stimulating 
approach to make it rewarding reading. Dr. 
Fernau believes that the Islamic Zwischen- 
kontinent, and in particular that part of it 
called the Near and Middle East, constitutes 
a key to world dominion for leading powers, 
both land and maritime. However, in his 
opinion the west European powers no longer 
have the material strength and political elas- 
ticity to control and steer the development of 
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the Islamic peoples. Moreover, says the author, 
the peoples of Islam have assumed a new role 
of the balancer between the American-led 
Atlantic comunity and the Eurasian center of 
power, a situation offering them new perspec- 
tives. With regard to the internal situation 
in the world of Islam, Dr. Fernau does not 
stop with a mere statement of unrest and in- 
stability, but probes deeper, trying to diagnose 
the real causes of trouble. He rejects the over- 
simplified formula that ascribes most of the 
ills to the East’s improvidence, to its contra- 
dictions, and to a difference between Western 
and Eastern mentality. The essential factor 
is, he believes, the difference in age between 
the “young” Islamic nations and the “old” 
nations of Europe. The latter had experienced 
similar unrest, expressed as it was in the 
French Revolution, in the “year of storm” of 
1848, in the German and Italian unification 
movements, in the advent of socialism, and in 
the formulation of Christian democracy. But 
while Europe had some hundred or hundred 
and fifty years to make organic adaptations to 
all these phenomena, the world of Islam ex- 
periences them within a very brief period, and 
most of them appear simultaneously. The 
West is largely, though indirectly, responsible 
for the existing ferment in the East. Conse- 
quently, says the author, stabilization of the 
Islamic “middle continent,” indispensable as 
it is to the lasting peace of the world, is in- 
conceivable without foreign help. Exactly as 
Europe was in vital need of the Marshall Plan 
after the war, so does the Muslim world need 
today substantial and imaginative assistance 
from the only power capable of supplying it, 
the United States. 

The author should be commended for his 
ability to present succinctly, yet without undue 
generalizations, problems so complex, and to 
provide the reader with a healthy intellectual 
stimulation. 


® Georce Lenczowsk1, author of The Middle East 
in World Affairs, is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of California. 


A history of the Crusades. Vol. 11. The King- 
dom of Jerusalem and the Frankish east, 
1100-1187, by Steven Runciman. London: 
Cambridge, 1952. 523 pages. $7.50. 
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Reviewed by Harry W. Hazard 


This is the second of three volumes by 
Steven Runciman on the history of the Cru- 
sades. It covers almost nine decades between 
the end of the first and the beginning of the 
third of what Kenneth M. Setton has aptly 
termed “those great marauding expeditions.” 
Thus, although “the main theme in this volume 
is warfare,” it is pretty inconclusive infighting 
culminating in the utterly unnecessary disaster 
of Hattin and the reconquest of Jerusalem by 
Saladin, leaving the European reaction to these 
events for the final volume. 

At first examination this appears to be a 
good old-fashioned narrative of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Frankish states in the 12th cen- 
tury. The author bluntly concedes that he has 
“covered the same ground and used the same 
principal sources” as his predecessors, with 
occasional differences in interpretation. In lay- 
ing principal stress on “the many campaigns 
and raids,” Runciman has “followed the ex- 
ample of the old chroniclers, who knew their 
business.” It is partly this outmoded concentra- 
tion which gives the old-fashioned tinge pre- 
viously noted, and partly a habit of explaining 
political and military moves as do the chroni- 
clers by oversimplified personal reactions of 
piety and pique. 

Runciman has, however, succeeded in two 
of the most difficult problems facing him. He 
has disentangled the exceedingly intricate 
course of political and military events both in 
the Latin states and in their Muslim and 
Byzantine neighbors, and he has organized this 
material coherently and presented it in clear 
readable prose. This is no mean achievement, 
and what value the book has lies precisely here. 
If one is seeking an easily accessible running 
account in English of the main political and 
military events of that time and place, this 
volume can be hesitantly recommended. 

Why, with these virtues, can it not be more 
widely and unreservedly commended? First, 
because of the narrow emphasis, the detailed 
account of battles and intrigues at the expense 
of more fundamental issues. It is true that 
Runciman includes a relatively good chapter 
on “Life in Outremer,” based chiefly on three 
excellent sources: Cahen, LaMonte, and Hit- 
ti’s translation of Usamah’s memoirs. And he 
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promises us more on art and economics in 
volume three ; nevertheless, he misses too much 
of basic significance in this one. 

Secondly, the work is full of small errors 
which add up to both careless editing and ig- 
norance of the Muslim aspects of his chosen 
subject. Runciman’s orthography of place 
names is utterly unreliable, with the Biqa‘ and 
the Bugai‘ah both termed Bugqaia on one map, 
the Khabur as Khabar twice, Shaizar also as 
Shaiza, Apamea and Famiya not identified as 
the same, Alamut in “Khorassan,” the Fayyum 
as Fayyuin, and so on. Personal names are 
transliterated not by any system but as found 
in various secondary sources. The Druzes are 
called “Shiites,” the Fatimid caliph “a Shia,” 
the mosque in Jerusalem “‘of Al-Aqsa,” Alexius 
the “acknowledged head of Christendom.” 
Many other comparable errors of commission 
occur, such as terming the resources of Egypt 
“limitless.” 

Third among the flaws is an irritatingly 
bigoted piety. The _Muslims are constantly 
termed infidels ; a battle is won with St. George 
“fighting by their side”; “divine punishment” 
and “divine vengeance” are applied to events; 
and for every battle we are told not the de- 
termining factors of terrain and tactics but 
whether a relic of the “True Cross” was pres- 
ent. Runciman explains the success of St. 
Bernard’s recruiting speeches by asserting that 
“starvation breeds a mystic exaltation,” when 
his meaning is that hungry men in their des- 
peration will often grasp at an illogical escape 
if it is attractively phrased in religious terms. 

Fourthly, his accounts of human motives are 
usually unrealistic and often naive, as in his 
page on Saladin and the Assassins. He seems 
not to understand people. 

Fifthly, the volume does not stand alone. 
The bibliography is excellent but omits refer- 
ences given in his first volume; the maps, 
though full of odd spellings often differing 
from those in the text, are technically com- 
mendable, but they do not include a much- 
needed one of Anatolia. The geneological 
charts are of real assistance, though this is not 
true of the plates. 

Finaliy, the accuracy of many alleged facts 
is dubious. The straightforward account of 
the battle of Hattin is shown by his own fine 
appendix thereon to be largely guesswork. The 





reinterpretation of sources usually involves 
merely selecting one as true and rejecting 
others which are conflicting. Runciman’s solu- 
tions to intricate problems are usually plausi- 
ble but not definitive, and his honest efforts to 
restrain his pro-Byzantine predilections are 
not wholly successful, as he kills several straw 
men in the guise of “western historians” and 
“apologists for the crusaders.” In short, this 
is a book of some interest to laymen, of moder- 
ate value to students, but of little use to his- 
torians and other scholars. 

® Harry W. Hazarp is lecturer on Near Eastern 


geography at Princeton University and compiler of 
the Atlas of Islamic History (Princeton, 1951). 





ARAB WORLD 


Faris al-Khuri — hayatuhu wa-‘asruhu [Faris 
al-Khuri — his life and times|, by Hanna 
Khabbaz and George Haddad. Beirut, 1952. 
315 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Harold W. Glidden 


The dilemma presented to the reviewer of 
the present biography is typical of that fre- 
quently faced by the Western reviewer of Arab 
works: should one judge it by Arab standards 
or by Western standards? 

By Arab standards the work of Messrs. 
Khabbaz and Haddad is a model of its kind, 
and although it is Western in format the ap- 
proach and treatment belong to the Arab 
rather than to the Western tradition. To de- 
scribe it in terms of the traditional categories 
of Arab literature, it could be said to be a kind 
of madih, or panegyric. The subject of the 
biography possesses to a remarkable degree 
most of the powers and virtues attributable to 
man and none of the failings. In short, he 
represents a modern version of al-insan al- 
kamil, the perfect man. By Arab standards this 
is all to the good, since one never publicly criti- 
cizes one’s friends — only one’s enemies. It is 
clear that the authors are good friends of the 
subject of their biography. 

Judging by Western norms the picture is 
somewhat different. On the credit side is the 
well-documented picture of the career of the 
subject, with the intimate and extremely inter- 
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esting picture of the workings of Jamal Pasha’s 
inquisition. However, the whole approach and 
treatment is such that Dr. al-Khuri emerges 
as the abstraction of an ideal rather than a 
living, human personality. The almost total 
preoccupation of the authors with the political 
side of his life causes the reader to feel that the 
book might better have been entitled 4 politi- 
cal history of Faris ai-Khuri. 

Moreover, the Western reader will feel that 
the book is quite uncritical in the scholarly 
sense. A particularly glaring example of this 
is the authors’ claim that Dr. al-Khuri man- 
aged to extricate himself from the clutches of 
Jamal Pasha solely through his personal powers 
of debate and argumentation. It is neverthe- 
less clear from what the authors say elsewhere 
that the assistance of influential friends must 
have played no small part in his release. This 
and other instances raise in the Western mind 
the question as to what further facts have been 
glossed over or omitted in the authors’ attempt 
to paint their subject’s virtues in as bright 
colors as possible. 

On the technical side the book is far superior 
to the usual run of Near Eastern productions. 
There are only two errors in words reproduced 
in Latin characters and these have been recti- 
fied in the corrigenda. May others follow this 
example. 


®Harotp W. Guippen, long a student of Arab 
affairs, has traveled widely in the Middle East. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


In the minds of men: the study of human be- 
havior and social tensions, by Gardner 
Murphy. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 
292 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Gordon P. Hagberg 


Following partition in 1947, the Govern- 
ment of India found itself not only beset with 
crucial internal problems but also faced with 
the need of orienting itself to the Western na- 
tions, which it had heretofore dealt with only 
through the British diplomatic machinery. One 
way of approaching both problems was found to 
be through such international bodies as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The In- 
dian Ministry of Education in 1949 asked UN. 


ESCO to provide the services of a consultant to 
help investigate the reasons for “social ten- 
sions.” Dr. Gardner Murphy, Director of Re- 
search for the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas, and former President of the American 
Psychological Association, was selected for this 
purpose. He spent six months in India in 1950 
organizing research teams for the coordinated 
investigation. The technical reports have been 
submitted to the Government of India and 
will undoubtedly be published, in part or in 
full. 

This book by Dr. Murphy is a nontechnical 
discussion of the problems involved and his 
own impressions of the divisive and construc- 
tive social forces at work in India today. For 
those who might want to know the mechanics 
of such a venture, he devotes a chapter to the 
details of how the request was made and the 
project organized. By and large, however, the 
book deals with the substance of the various 
studies and Dr. Murphy’s evaluation of them. 
The author readily admits that he is no expert 
on India, that he went to India as a technical 
consultant on research methods. He offers his 
observations and recommendations “for what- 
ever little they are worth, hoping that those 
better informed than I can develop them into 
something useful to India.” Nevertheless, 
despite this modest disclaimer, he discusses with 
clarity and basic soundness— but only in 
general terms — the “Sources of solidarity and 
cleavage in Indian life and history.” 

A chapter in this section which should be of 
special interest to American parents is the one 
written by the author’s wife, Lois Barclay 
Murphy, on the roots of tolerance and tensions 
in Indian child development. While many ob- 
servations, especially those about the lack of 
frustration in early Indian childhood followed 
by severe restrictions in adolescence, are sig- 
nificant and appropriate, there are others which 
seem a bit too sweeping, such as the generali- 
zation about the absence of crying among 
Indian babies. 

By the nature of the study and because of 
the situation existing in India in 1950, it was 
inevitable that major emphasis should be given 
to the frictions between Hindu and Muslim 
groups, particularly in areas where tension was 
high, such as Aligarh and Kalyan. However, 
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there are other useful studies on caste rela- 
tions at Lucknow and Madras, and on the 
hostilities and hopes of textile workers at 
Ahmedabad. There is also a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of Indian and American versions of 
prejudice as reflected in the status of Harijans 
and Negroes. 

One of the most stimulating portions of the 
book, although necessarily the most speculative 
as well, is Dr. Murphy’s discussion of “Pros- 
pects of social health.’”’ He reviews in broad 
outline India’s ways of solving its problems, 
past and present. He then treats, with sympa- 
thetic understanding, the sensitive question of 
what constitutes acceptable and unacceptable 
help from outside sources. He concludes by de- 
fining the American opportunity — not for 
cultural exploitation, but for mutual communi- 
cations. What can we “teach” India, and what 
can India “teach” us? He feels that much 
hope for the development of mature relations 
between India and the United States rests in 
how seriously we concern ourselves with the 
latter question. 

Admitting the many limitations of such a 
precedent-setting research project as that out- 
lined in this book, one may still feel assured of 
its significance and encouraged by the serious, 
analytical—and quite readable — thought 
given to Indian social problems by an eminent 
American social psychologist under interna- 
tional sponsorship. 
® Gorpon Hacserc, born and brought up in India, 
served as U.S. Information Officer in Madras. He 
has been named director of the State Department’s 


educational exchange program financed by the 
Wheat Loan Interest Fund. 


The United States and India and Pakistan, by 
W. Norman Brown. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 297 pages. $4.50. 

Free India in Asia, by Werner Levi. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. 
155 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Clare Wofford 


At a time when Indian-American relations 
are frequently at loggerheads, and when the 
possibility of a United States-Pakistan military 
alliance with all its ramifications is being 
widely discussed, these books are particularly 
welcome, and one wishes they might be widely 





read. Professors Brown and Levi have pre- 
sented objective and highly competent studies 
of India and Pakistan and of our relations with 
them. 

Professor Brown’s short but remarkably 
complete account of the history, economy, so- 
cial life, and politics of India and Pakistan is 
a basic study. In it are portrayed the dramas 
of the pre-Partition struggles, Hindu-Muslim 
rivalries, and the attainment of independence 
and modern nationhood in a way that leaves the 
reader fascinated as well as informed. It be- 
longs on the library shelves of all students of 
the subcontinent and ought to be made required 
reading for members of Congress. 

Individuals may, of course, differ with some 
of Professor Brown’s judgments, such as his 
assumption of the inevitability of Hindu-Mus- : 
lim discord and its corollary, the partition of 
the subcontinent, but few would quarrel with 
his facts or with the bulk of his conclusions. 

Although there is little that is new in this 
book, Americans should be especially interested 
in Professor Brown’s discussion of the political 
parties of India and of the way in which the 
Government of India has dealt with its own 
communist problem. If he does not provide an 
understanding of the forces that lead young 
Indians or Pakistanis to become communists, 
Professor Brown does give an excellent history 
of the party, its many zigzags of policy, its 
effective propaganda, and its present united- 
front program. Unlike many accounts, The 
United States and India and Pakistan does not 
exaggerate the present power of the Commu- 
nist Party of India. 

Discussing the Communist Party in relation 
to Nehru’s “independent” foreign policy, he 
says that it “seems inevitable that as the Com- 
munist Party becomes more prominent in India 
and Pakistan, and comes into ever more violent 
conflict with their democratic governments, 
positive anti-communist sentiment will increase 
.... He concludes that these circumstances 
will make it increasingly difficult for the two 
nations to remain independent in the cold war, 
and that they will be drawn gradually toward 
the West. This much-desired result, he might 
have added, can be postponed indefinitely if 
United States policy lacks the understanding of 
underlying Indian-Pakistan policy which it has 
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so often shown in the past. A clear understand- 
ing of Indian-Pakistan.relations might also 
raise serious doubts about the advisability of a 
military alliance between the United States and 
one of the two countries. 

Werner Levi's book, Free India in Asia, is 
the first of two he has recently published on 
Asian foreign policy. The second, which deals 
with China, can be recommended on the basis 
of his objective and thorough handling of 
India’s relations with its Asian neighbors. 

Dr. Levi says that there are three main aims 
of India’s foreign policy. The first, mainte- 
nance of peace, is necessary for the development 
of India. This strong Indian desire for peace 
has even brought about a softening in India’s 
demands for independence for such countries 
as Malaya and Indo-China. 

The second aim of Nehru’s policy is to wipe 
out imperialism and racial discrimination. This 
aspect of India’s policy is the one which most 
often leads it into conflict with the United 
States, and remains the most deeply felt, emo- 
tion-centered part of its foreign policy. 

The third aim is the maintenance of freedom 
of maneuverability, or the desire to remain in- 
dependent of either of the power blocs. Ameri- 
cans often refer to India’s independent policy 
as one of neutrality, and consequently as an 
indifference to the great moral issues at conflict 
today. We might do well to remember our own 
isolationist past and try to understand, as Dr. 
Levi emphasizes, that newly-freed India would 
regard alignment with either bloc as a surren- 
der of its hard-won independence. 

Dr. Levi reports from his firsthand observa- 
tions that Indians are becoming increasingly 
aware of Russia’s imperialist and inhumane ac- 
tivities in South Asia, and points out that 
Nehru, for one, has considerably modified his 
support for nationalist movements in places 
where he considers that independence might 
create a chaos in which communism alone 
would prosper. 

Werner Levi's concluding words reflect also 
the substance of Norman Brown’s hopes for 
future United States-India-Pakistan relations. 
“Indians must be sustained by democracy’s 
promise of the good life. They require spiritual 
as well as material nourishment. The major 
share in fulfilling democracy’s promise must be 
the responsibility of the Indian people them- 
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selves. But the West can tactfully and humbly 
assist and encourage. Its greatest contribution 
can be a policy in Asia making amends for the 
bad record of the past and the setting of an ex- 
ample which far outshines the Russian simply 
in living up to professed ideals.’ It would be 
difficult to improve upon this description of the 
task faced by the West. 


® CLareE Worrorp is co-author with her husband 
of India afire (New York, 1951). 





IRAN 


Frihrot in Iran: Abenteuer im Deutschen Ge- 
heimdienst, by Schulze-Holthus. Esslinger: 
Bechtle, 1952. 357 pages. DM 8.90. 


Reviewed by George Lenczowski 


In early 1941 the military maps of the Ger- 
man General Staff contained one provokingly 
blank quadrangle: the region of eastern Cau- 
casia, situated between Baku and Kirovabad, 
and stretching from the Iranian border to Dag- 
hestan. The Abwehr intelligence division had 
previously made a number of attempts to pene- 
trate this forbidden area — one of them being 
the inclusion of their agents in a German sci- 
entific expedition operating in eastern Turkey 
— but to no avail. Eventually, in the late 
spring of 1941, shortly before the German in- 
vasion of Russia, the Abwehr sent to Tabriz 
one of its section chiefs, Dr. Schulze-Holthus, 
with an urgent assignment to fill the blank 
space on the map with up-to-date intelligence 
information. Barely had he begun his activities 
— mainly with the aid of Azerbaijanian and 
Armenian independence groups — when the 
Soviet troops poured into Iran, surprising him 
and other members of the German colony. 

Escaping from Tabriz with Soviet tanks on 
his heels, Schulze and his wife made their way 
to Tehran, where they enjoyed a brief spell of 
peace under the protection of the German Le- 
gation. But facing a possibility of internment 
by the Allies, the Schulzes slipped out of the 
capitol in a bold attempt to reach Afghanistan. 
They were close to their destination when the 
Iranian authorities, alerted by the British, in- 
tercepted them and brought them back to 
Tehran, this time to be handed over to the 
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Swedish Legation, which represented German 
interests. Braving the combined British-Iran- 
ian vigilance, the Schulzes escaped again, soon 
to part from one another: Frau Schulze re- 
turned in disguise to Germany, while her hus- 
band went into hiding in Tehran, enjoying the 
protection of pro-German Iranian nationalists 
grouped around the Melliyun Committee (one 
of whose principal leaders was General Za- 
hedi). 

The enforced inactivity of underground exis- 
tence began to weigh heavily on Schulze when, 
one day in 1942, he received an invitation to 
serve as a military adviser to Naser Khan Qash- 
qai. The Qashqais were at that time in open 
rebellion against the government, and their 
leaders looked hopefully toward a German vic- 
tory. Schulze promptly accepted the challenge 
and soon found himself in Fars to share the life 
and struggles of the turbulent tribe. The major 
portion of his memoirs is devoted to the tale of 
his adventures in the south, adventures ended 
by his surrender to the British in 1944. 

Dr. Schulze’s story is ably retold by his 
friend, Paul Weymar, a well-known German 
writer. The book is an important addition to 
the primary source materials on the contem- 
porary politics of Iran. It is useful as an aid in 
appreciating the intensity and extent of anti- 
Allied feeling in Iran during World War II, 
reminiscent of the situation prevailing during 
World War I, when another German agent, 
Wassmuss, so successfully operated in the 
south. Schulze, like Wassmuss, was not the 
only man on the scene. Simultaneously with 
him another agent, by the name of Mayr, repre- 
senting the Nazi (as contrasted with the mili- 
tary) security organization, operated in the cen- 
ter of the country, and his political influence 
was greater than Schulze’s. It would be inter- 
esting to read one of these days Mayr’s own 
story, which might fill certain inevitable gaps in 
Schulze’s report. 

Dr. Schulze should be congratulated for the 
faithful reconstruction of detail as well as for 
the vivid rendering of local color in his account 
of tribal life in southern Iran. It is to be re- 
gretted that, as in so many cases, the German 
publishers did not insist on the inclusion of a 
good index to the volume, thus exposing re- 
searchers to unnecessary vexations. 
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The legacy of Persia, ed. by A. J. Arberry. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1953. 421 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Richard N. Frye 


The purpose of the Legacy series presumably 
is to acquaint the educated public with the most 
important contributions to world history of 
various civilizations. Inevitably the emphases 
of the different authors of such books will not 
be the same, but in general the series has main- 
tained a high standard of quality. The chapters 
of the volume under review, however, are un- 
even in presentation and scholarship. 

For the reviewer the first surprise from this 
book was the photo of a Byzantine mosaic in 
Ravenna on the dust jacket. It seemed as 
though a mistake had been made and the pic- 
ture for the Legacy of Byzantium inadvert- 
ently had been placed on the Legacy of Persia. 
But the list of plates inside informs the reader 
that he is to observe the Persian crown of the 
Empress Theodora. 

The first chapter, “Persia and the ancient 
world” by J. H. Iliffe, is not particularly in- 
spiring, nor is it free from error. The author, 
speaking of Parsa, says it first denoted an area 
in the southwest part of modern Iran; later 
under the Achaemenids it received special honor 
and the name was applied to the whole empire. 
But Parsa/Parsua is first found in the north in 
Azerbaijan, and later, as the Persians moved 
south, they carried the name with them to the 
southern province. The Persians never called 
the empire after the province; only the Greeks 
did — if indeed that is wholly true! In the pres- 
ent state of knowledge it is not possible to as- 
sert that the first monarch to profess the Zoro- 
astrian creed was Darius. The Parthians did 
not obtain their language from the “old Middle 
Persian language of the Achaemenids”’ (p. 27), 
for they already spoke an Iranian language (cf. 
p. 183). To describe the advent of the Sassan- 
ians thus: “The destinies of Iran are once more 
safe in Indo-European lands, after an interval 
of four and a half centuries under semi-Tur- 
anian guidance which were best forgotten,” is 
indeed curious. The bas-relief referred to on 
page 34, note 2, is at Bishapur (today Shapur), 
not Nishapur. 

Chapter two, “Persia and Byzantium,” by 
D. Talbot Rice, is better than the first. The 
major emphasis is placed on borrowings in art, 
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which by no means were all one way. Is it cor- 
rect to speak of the “age-old Persian motive of 
the lion and bull struggle,” in stone sculpture ? 
It is found in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, but 
who borrowed from whom? Note: Shapur II 
should be substituted for Shapur I on page 42. 

“Persia and the Arabs,” by R. Levy deals 
with Persian contributions to the Arabic lan- 
guage and to Muslim culture as a whole. Here 
there is more concern with details than general 
concepts. Regarding the Barmakids, J. Mark- 
wart, Wehrot und Arang (Leiden, 1938), con- 
siders them overseers of wagfs rather than 
Buddhist chief priests. 

H. Goetz writes of Persia and India after 
the 11th century. This chapter also is mostly 
concerned with artistic influences. Regarding 
the article on “The Islamic art of Persia,” by 
D. Barrett, Persians have collected objects as 
well as manuscripts in the past, and even today 
the private coilections of pottery of Engineer 
Faroughy, antique glass of Engineer Mazda, 
and the superb collection of pre-Islamic coins 
of Azizbeglu attest to the varied interests of 
the Persians in collecting. Did wall paintings, 
as we know them from Nishapur, Lashgari 
Bazar, and elsewhere, adopt the style of minia- 
ture painting, or vice versa? Ideas of Islamic 
miniature painting will be revolutionized when 
the 11th century manuscript of the Andarz 
name of Qabus, b. Vushumgir, is published. 
There are many more Seljuk textiles in Iran, 
few of which are fakes, than appear in G. 
Wiet’s “Soieries Persanes.”” Majid Movagar, 
Tehran merchant, owns an Arabic book in 
Kufic letters with a few interlinear Persian 
translations in Kufic, dating from the 1oth 
century ! 

The chapter on religion by G. M. Wickens 
contains some curious passages and is hardly 
written in a scholarly, detached spirit. The 
ignoring of Zoroastrianism is accompanied by a 
veiled attack on scholars of Iranian studies, 
showing a lack on the part of the author of an 
understanding and appreciation of matters pre- 
Islamic. One misses a discussion of ishragi con- 
cepts, Isma‘ilism, and Bahaism, which surely 
are of more importance to a consideration of re- 
ligion in Persia than mention of Arabs who 
have been converted recently to Christianity. 
The equating of Shi‘ism with Sufism, and the 
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considering of al-Ghazali as the greatest of the 
Shi‘ite-Sufis cannot be accepted. 

H. W. Bailey’s excellent article on the 
Persian language is scholarly and informative, 
giving a survey of Iranian languages, both 
ancient and modern. Arberry’s chapter on lit- 
erature is authoritative and worthy of atten- 
tion. Persian carpets, of course, must be con- 
sidered, and A. C. Edwards gives the reader a 
general idea of their history. Regarding the 
world’s oldest Persian carpet, preserved for 
2,400 years in ice in Siberia, see the J/]ustrated 
London News, July 11, 1953. 

The chapter on Persian gardens by V. Sack- 
ville-West is written in a pleasant, personal 
style. The ganats are built below the water 
table, and water collects on the surfaces of 
the underground tunnel. This, rather more 
than simply carrying water from a source in the 
mountains, is the function of the ganat. C. El- 
good, a doctor, writes on Persian science; the 
last two chapters are “Persia as seen by the 
West,” and “The Royaume of Perse,” by L. 
Lockhart and J. E. Heseltine respectively. 
Both are well worth reading. 

The book as a whole is interesting and in- 
structive, but one would have expected a more 
scholarly emphasis in some chapters from sa- 
vants of England, present world center of Iran- 
ian studies. 
© Ricwarp N. Frye, author of Jran (New York, 


1953), is Assistant Professor of Near Eastern Stud- 
ies at Harvard University. 


Persian adventure, by Anne Sinclair Mehdevi. 
New York: Knopf, 1953. 272 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ruth Miller Armajani 


Since the war, several books have been writ- 
ten about Iran which follow the pattern of a 
stereotyped “introduction” to the country and 
its politics. It was with great anticipation, 
therefore, that I picked up this book, for it 
promised to be an intimate glimpse into the 
life of a Persian family. I must admit there 
was a personal curiosity also, since Mrs. Mehd- 
evi, like myself, had married a Persian, and I 
was wondering how far our experiences would 
jibe. 

Mrs. Mehdevi is an able and experienced 
newspaper woman from Wichita, Kansas. 


However, like many people who are in the 
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habit of writing for the moment only, she has 
been both careless and wrong in her generaliza- 
tions and implications. She has jumbled truth, 
half truth, and untruth to such a degree that 
she has left this reviewer, who has seen and 
loves Iran, in utter dismay. 

Anne Sinclair married in New York an 
“odd, unpredictable, and completely out of 
place . . . misanthropic basement dweller,” 
who had left Iran at the age of seven. Seven 
years later they visited Iran. Mrs. Mehdevi’s 
mother-in-law is described as a belote-playing 
gambler who did not fail to start a game with 
her son the very day of his arrival. Her father- 
in-law was a shrewd, cognac-drinking, polyg- 
amous, robber baron. The rest of the large 
family had nothing to do except eat, gossip, and 
visit. In fact, were it not for the emergence of 
a teen-age nephew by the name of “Genie,” this 
book might not have been written. Genie was 
Mrs. Mehdevi’s “seeing-eye in a_ baffling 
world,” her political analyst and interpreter of 
Persian life and psychology. Somehow, despite 
all the women in the family it was Genie who 
showed her how to wear a chador! 

The author ventures twice outside Tehran 
— first to Shaft, a village in Gilan, where she 
had her “first real bath in Iran” although Teh- 
ran abounds in bathhouses, and to Mashhad, os- 
tensibly to get married according to Muslim 
rite and visit the birthplace of her husband. 
These incidents have been graphically and hu- 
morously described, including her father-in- 
law’s opposition to her trip to Shaft. Had Miss 
Sinclair married into a more representative 
Iranian family, she would have discovered that 
all women in Iran do not play dbelote, nor can 
they afford to while away their time visiting 
and gossiping. Had she ventured outside the 
house on Takht-i-Jamshid Avenue, she would 
have seen an increasing number of women go- 
ing to school and the university, teaching, and 
even practicing medicine. She would also have 
found that such treatment as she received at 
the hands of her husband’s family is so rare as 
to sound unbelievable in a nation noted for its 
hospitality. 

One can accept the fact that Mrs. Mehdevi 
did not like Persian food even though one can- 
not understand it. Her description of camels 
walking in the streets of Tehran and her ac- 
count of fording a river are vivid, but she gives 
no justification for such statements as “every 
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one in Iran shrinks from taking a step on his 
own,” and her assertion that Iranian women 
have no legal rights is false. One could go on 
like this chapter after chapter. 

Mrs. Mehdevi has been careless with her 
Persian. For example, one should substitute 
sigheh for zigheh, sazeman for sasman, Kasvin 
for Quazim, and heaven knows what for 
“Genie.” Perhaps the boy’s name was Ghani. 
Since her husband’s family does not come from 
Kashan, I would venture to state that her 
brothers-in-law pronounce the name Mahdavi 
and not Mehdevi. And, when Persians say aga- 
jon, or better still agajun, they do not mean 
“master of my soul” no matter how “roughly 
translated.”” —The word simply means “dear 
master” or more commonly “daddy dear.” 

I put the book down realizing that Mrs. 
Mehdevi likes neither Iran nor its people. The 
only adjective she uses for the Alborz Moun- 
tains is “saw-toothed” and the whole country 
appears to her an “afflicted limbo.” To this re- 
viewer it was a shocking realization that in the 
whole book one does not meet a single attrac- 
tive Persian character, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Khadivar of Mashhad, a 
nephew by marriage, who incidentally broke 
into this rich Persian family through the back 
door. 

Persian Adventure is an unsympathetic de- 
scription of a rich Persian family by an Ameri- 
can daughter-in-law who did not like what 
little she saw and the much she imagined. But 


is this Persia? Khak besaram, Dust on my head, 
No! 


® RuTH MILLER ARMAJANI was born of American 
parents in Iran. After graduating from college in 
the U.S. she returned to Iran and until her mar- 
riage was a teacher at the Nurbakhsh School for 
girls in Tehran. 





ISRAEL 


Israel between East and West: a study in hu- 
man relations, by Raphael Patai. Philadel- 
phia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 5713 (1953). xiv+348 pages. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Louis Dupree 


This book presents Israel not as a cancer in 
the side of the Arab nations, nor as a shining 
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example of Western democracy transplanted in 
the Middle East, but rather as a young nation 
having more than its share of internal problems 
— primarily the problems arising out of the un- 
expected influx of Oriental Jews into Palestine 
after mid-1948. In addition to the material 
problems posed by this unexpected immigration 
there has emerged a cultural conflict between 
the Oriental and Sephardic Jews on the one 
hand and Ashkenazi or European Jews on the 
other. The book is correctly subtitled “A study 
in human relations.” 

By 1952, 50 percent of Israel’s population 
was non-European, 40 percent being Sephardic 
and Oriental. Soon these groups will be in the 
majority, with potential equality guaranteed by 
law. The Ashkenazi Jew — long the whipping 
boy of Europe —is not anxious to become 
again a part of a minority, and many of the 
Ashkenazis have become “colonial” in their at- 
titude toward the Orientals. 

Most of the early Ashkenazi immigrants 
were drawn from the professional classes, and 
it was difficult for them to adjust to communal 
farming. The recent Oriental arrivals were 
mainly artisans, merchants, and musicians. 
Quite naturally, each man wanted to continue 
his chosen profession. But someone had to till 
the soil, drive trucks, run lathes, and wash 
clothes. Here we find conflict — and discrim- 
ination. Dr. Patai pulls no punches as he dis- 
cusses the overcrowded Israeli slums, populated 
mainly by Oriental Jews, and the basic antip- 
athy of the Ashkenazi for his Sephardic and 
Oriental brothers. European Jews tend to fol- 
low the customs and speak the languages of 
their former homelands, causing both disgust 
and mistrust among the Easterners. The West- 
erners, in turn, describe the Oriental and North 
African Jews as dirty and lazy. But whereas 
the Western Jew faces only social and eco- 
nomic adjustments, the Oriental Jew is con- 
fronted with a cultural crisis. The problem 
boils down to “cultural synthesis or cultural 
absorption.”’ Dr. Patai’s presentations of these 
cultural crises in Israel and the desirability for 
gradual change are excellent. 

In a more philosophical vein, Dr. Patai com- 
pares Eastern and Western cultures, and as 
usual the West is portrayed as having made 
great technological advances at the expense of 
esthetics. However, the artificial mechanistic 
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explanations of Junek and the esthetic-vacuum 
interpretations of Northrop, both quoted by 
Dr. Patai, will not convince all readers that 
the West is plummeting toward intellectual 
sterility; the provoking ideas of Junek and 
Northrop are themselves contrary to such gen- 
eralities. Could not the differences between 
Eastern and Western esthetics be more relative 
than real? Dr. Patai himself states the case for 
Herskovits’ “cultural relativism.” 

Dr. Patai is optimistic about the integration 
of these groups. He feels that the efforts and 
effects of such institutions as the Knesset ( Par- 
liament ), compulsory education, universal mili- 
tary service for both sexes, and the Histadrut 
(General Federation of Jewish Labor) will 
gradually bring about the cultural synthesis. 
But that is for the future. Regarding present 
material conditions he is not so optimistic. He 
refers to the country’s “rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, working feverishly at the sisyphean 
task of providing its people with the barest ne- 
cessities of life: food, shelter, clothing.’ Yet 
despite this rather somber economic picture, he 
seems to deplore the fact that the Western Jew, 
like other westerners, is unconcerned with es- 
thetics and that among this class the “twin stars 
of efficiency and comfort are the ruling constel- 
lations in the sky.’”’ But whether or not one 
agrees with Dr. Patai’s theses, the book is the 
best single source on the cultural phenomenon 
of Israel. 
® Louis Dupree has participated in anthropological 


expeditions to Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Iran and 
traveled widely throughout the Middle East. 


What price Israel, by Alfred M. Lilienthal. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1953. 245 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Christina Phelps Harris 


This is a courageous book because it presents, 
squarely and fearlessly, the conflict of spiritual 
Judaism with political Zionism. It is a poignant 
book because it analyzes the issues that divide 
a great people. 

Mr. Lilienthal chose a thought-provoking 
title. The cost of establishing Israel must be 
calculated in terms of the price paid by peoples 
and states: the cost in finance and policy to the 
American and British governments ; the cost, in 
terms of security and economic regeneration, to 
the Arab nations; the cost to nearly 900,000 
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Arabs of Palestine who have been refugees 
since May 1948; the price that is being paid 
daily by all non-Zionists and anti-Zionists who 
tried in vain to stem the tide of racist national- 
ism and to preserve the spiritual unity of world 
Jewry ; the price paid in hard cash by the Zion- 
ists of the West — particularly in the United 
States —and the price paid by Zionists in 
Israel itself, where terrorism is already costing 
the Israelis dear; and last but not least, the in- 
calculable cost to Jews the world over if 
Zionist pressures and tactics on behalf of Israel 
should lead to a recrudescence of anti-Semitism. 

Mr. Lilienthal begins his book in ancient 
times when the great achievement of the Jews 
was neither stable government nor national 
strength, but rather the development of un- 
wavering monotheism. He then examines 
briefly the two parallel ideologies of the Jewish 
people to which their early struggles gave rise. 
In the 137th Psalm, he finds the seed of nation- 
alist-segregationalist Zionist thinking. To the 
words of the prophet Jeremiah he traces the 
Jewish philosophy of universality and of inte- 
gration. The resultant “historic duality” is one 
of the most significant themes of his book. 

Against this background, briefly sketched in, 
the author tells the story of Zionist endeavor 
from the installation of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine to the establishment of 
Israel. He makes it clear that the ultimate goal 
of the Zionists, though camouflaged in the 
early days for tactical reasons, was the creation 
of a nationalist state in Palestine. In this posi- 
tion he has the supporting testimony of no less 
a personage than Israel’s first president, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann. The author shows how 
eventually the Jewish nationalists exploited the 
compassion of peoples of the free world, sick- 
ened by the brutalities of Hitler’s Germany, 
and how they later appealed successfully to 
Anglo-American philanthropic instincts. He ex- 
plains how Zionism captured the American 
press, how it fought its campaign in the White 
House and subsequently in the United Nations, 
and how it “won its blitzkrieg over American 
Jewry simply because it was permitted to put 
the label of ‘Humanitarianism’ on the power 
politics of Jewish nationalism.” 

W hat price Israel summarizes a complicated 
story concisely, simply, and lucidly. And though 
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the author leaves out many details, he presents 
the essential facts and he presents them accu- 
rately. 

Mr. Lilienthal ends his book with a solemn 
warning to American Zionists against the perils 
of dual citizenship — “they cannot live with 
one foot in the United States and one foot in 
Israel.’”’ Moreover, he makes it clear that the 
creation of a Jewish nationalist state is an out- 
growth of the philosophy of defeatism. Per- 
haps the author feels that the beautiful and 
moving exhortation of the prophet Micah 
(6:8) may go unheeded, but at least he makes 
a plea that the present government of Israel 
should, in its own interests, abide by the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. For a deeper un- 
derstanding of Mr. Lilienthal’s point of view 
one could do no better than read Rabbi Elmer 
Berger’s The Jewish dilemma (New York, 
1945) along with What price Israel. 
® CHRISTINA PHELPS Harris, author of The Syrian 
desert, is Professor in the Hoover Institute and Li- 


brary, Stanford University, and Curator of its 
Middle East Collections. 





MOROCCO 


Lyautey le Marocain, by General Catroux. 
Paris: Hachette, 1952. 319 pages. 550 frs. 


Reviewed by Jean Rous 


General Catroux’s book is well qualified to 
aid in the understanding of events in Morocco. 
The General is without doubt the greatest 
French specialist on colonial questions: he has 
been Governer-General of Indochina, High 
Commissioner in Syria, Minister in charge of 
North African questions. In these positions he 
has always taken into account the lessons of his 
master, Lyautey. At present, General Catroux 
presides over the Comité d’Etudes des Prob- 
lemes d’Outremer, which strives to guide the 
policy of the French Government in these mat- 
ters. No one is better qualified than he to give 
us a true portrait of Lyautey, the founder of 
modern Morocco, and to define his fundamen- 
tal concepts. General Catroux participated as a 
young officer in the occupation of Morocco by 
France in 1912; he later was commander in 
chief of the Marrakesh region. One can say 
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that from the beginning of the Protectorate up 
to the death of Marshal Lyautey, he was the 
attentive and clear-sighted confidant of the 
“grand Marocain.” 

The primary feature of Lyautey’s method 
was his constant anxiety to relegate the mili- 
tary to a second place. In his own words, he 
only showed force to avoid the use of it. He 
wished to be a peacemaker and not a conqueror. 
The opponents of today he considered to be the 
associates of tomorrow. The discord between 
Petain and the Resident General at the time of 
the Moroccan war, with which one chapter of 
the book deals, well illustrates the constant 
opposition of the two concepts which divide 
the French official world: the “strong” method 
and the “prudent” method. 

But the “methods” of Lyautey disclose es- 
sentially his “aim”: he was not concerned with 
subduing the Moroccan nation, but with sur- 
mounting its temporary decadence, of modern- 
izing it while respecting its originality. The 
work of peaceful construction, of patient per- 
suasion, of education, of the formation of new 
plans, of the building of new institutions, must 
respect tradition. Constraint would be needed 
only occasionally to ensure adherence to the 
country’s best interests. 

Let us consider the great lines of his doc- 
trine. First of all, the concept of the Protec- 
torate was opposed to that of colonization and 
of “direct administration.” After quoting 
Lyautey at length, General Catroux writes: 
“Le caractére dominant de ce statut était qu’il 
postulait de la part de la puissance protectrice 
l’exercise d'un controle a4 l’exclusion de |’ad- 
ministration directe.”” Lyautey himself had thus 
defined the rule of conduct: “Le Maroc est un 
état autonome dont la France assure la pro- 
tection, mais qui reste sous la souveraineté du 
Sultan, avec son statut propre. Une des pre- 
miéres conditions de mon role est d’assurer 
l’integrité de ce régime et le respect de ce 
statut.” But that protectorate was to him only 
transitory, for General Catroux writes: 
“Lyautey me dit qu'il avait toujours envisagé 
que la personnalité politique marocaine s’af- 
firmerait, que la présence des francais et le 
Protectorate en hateraiont la maturation et 
que nous devrions pour nous maintenir au 
Maroc de facon durable, faire en temps op- 
portun les gestes propres 4 la satisfaire.” 


Unhappily, as Marshal Lyautey said, the 
French “ont l’administration directe dans la 
peau.” He had great difficulty trying to under- 
stand the policy of the French Government, 
and when he was replaced at the end of 1924 
by the Radical Socialist Steeg, the Protectorate 
sank into a rut: the French administrators kept 
the Sultan and his cabinet in the background, 
colonization by the French was accentuated, 
and Moroccan lands were expropriated for 
French settlement. These errors brought forth 
the seeds of Moroccan nationalism. Young 
intellectuals, many of whom were to become 
ten years later the founders of the Istiqlal (In- 
dependence) party, laid down a Plan of Re- 
forms which dictated a return to the spirit of 
the Protectorate and the end of direct ad- 
ministration, public and trade-union liberties, 
and the progressive democratization of the 
country. It is significant that Lyautey re- 
sponded to one who spoke ill of the demands 
of the young Moroccans: “Il y a quelque chose 
de justifié dans le plan de Réformes.” But the 
initiators of that plan were to be imprisoned 
after having enjoyed an ephemeral period of 
favor from the French socialists. 

Moroccan nationalism after the war con- 
sidered reforms no longer possible under the 
Protectorate and demanded the abrogation of 
the Protectorate treaty. Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med espoused that cause and was finally de- 
posed. General Catroux wrote his book before 
this happened, but he underlined the constant 
debasing of the inspired principles of the spirit 
of Lyautey in the practices of the Administra- 
tion. 

“L’esprit de Lyautey” is defined in the con- 
clusion of the book as a “testament spirituel.” 
In the words of Tagore, the great French 
statesman had known that “les européens 
doivent apporter non seulement des techniques, 
des machines, mais leurs ames.’’ Lyautey had 
brought his soul to the Moroccans, he had a 
profound love for Islam, and he wished to be 
buried in Moroccan soil. That realist was filled 
with “une haute spiritualité.”” Unhappily, con- 
cludes General Catroux, “le don des techniques 
a prévalu sur celui des ames.” It is necessary 
for France, in the light of recent events, to 
return to the spirit of Lyautey. 


@M. Rous, author of Tunisie attention! (Paris, 
1952), has traveled widely in Morocco. As a jour- 
nalist he has specialized in colonial problems. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS * 


General 


Activities of FAO under the expanded technical 
assistance program 1952-1953. Rome: Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
1953. 87 pages. $1.00. Contains brief reviews on 
FAO activities in various countries including 
India, Pakistan, and the Arab states. 

Among Arabic manuscripts: memories of libraries 
and men, by I. Y. Kratchkovsky. Leiden: Brill, 
1953. 193 pages. $3.00. 

Approaches to community development: a sym- 
posium introductory to problems and methods of 
village welfare in underdeveloped areas, ed. by 
Phillips Ruopp. The Hague: W. Van Hoeve, Ltd., 
1953. 346 pages. $3.00. Contributions include “The 
Arab Middle East,” by Sa‘id B. Himadeh, and 
“India” by U. L. Goswami and §. C. Roy. 

The Arab world: past, present, and future, by 
Nejla Izzeddin. Chicago: Regnery, 1953. 398 
pages. $6.50. To be reviewed. 

Flackernder halbmond, by  Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Fernau. Zurich: Eugen Rentsch, 1953. 320 pages. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

From an antique land: ancient and modern in the 
Middle East, by Julian Huxley. London: Parrish, 
1953. 320 pages. 25s. Compares the ancient fer- 
tility with the desolation of the last 1,000 years 
and the slow growth of the new nations. 

Imperial communism, by Anthony T. Bouscaren. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1953. 252 
pages. $3.75. Contains chapters on India and 
Pakistan, Iran, the Middle East and Africa, and 
Turkey. 

Oil in the Soviet Union, by Heinrich Hassmann. 
Trans. from the German by Alfred M. Leeston. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. 143 
pages. $3.75. Data on Baku production and proc- 
essing are given on pp. 67-70. 

Regional arrangements for security and the United 
Nations. 8th Report and Papers Presented to the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
New York: United Nations, 1953. 130 pages. 
$1.00. Contains short chapter on “Regional and 
collective defense arrangements in the Middle 
East,” by Majid Khadduri. 

Seven fallen pillars, by Jon Kimche. New York: 
Praeger, 1953. 428 pages. $4.50. Revised and en- 
larged edition of the book by the same name 
published in England in 1950. 

Soviet empire, by Olaf Caroe. London: Macmillan 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press), 1953. 272 pages. 
$5.00. The book deals with the five so-called re- 
publics which make up the territory north of the 
Oxus and Khorasan, once known as Russian 
Turkistan. 

Tarikh al-Arabi qabl al-Islam [History of the 
*Pamphlets and documentary material marked 

with an asterisk may not be ordered through the 

Book Purchase Service. 
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Arabs before Islam], by Jawad ‘Ali. Baghdad: 
Rabitah Press, 1953. 464 pages. This is Vol. 3 of 
the political section of an over-all history of the 
Arabs before Islam. 

War, communism and world religions, by Charles 
Samuel Braden. New York: Harper, 1953. 275 
pages. $3.50. Contains chapters dealing with the 
religions of India, with the Islamic world, and 
with Judaism. 

World population and production: trends and out- 
look, by W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky. Washington: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 1,200 pages. 
$12.50. Contains considerable Middle East data. 


Afghanistan 


*Persia and Afghanistan and their Jewish com- 
munities, by Nehemiah Robinson. New York: In- 
stitute of Jewish Affairs, 1953. 31 pages, stencil. 


Egypt 


*Hoe Egypte onder militair bewind kwan, by Dr. 
L. Adam. Leiden: Afrika Instituut, 1953. 47 pages. 
Gld. 2.50. 

Guide to scientific and technical workers in Egyft, 
pub. by Fouad I National Research Council. 
Cairo, 1953. 493 pages. Classified subject and 
name indexes and lists of institutions in Egypt. 

*The Suez Canal: notes and statistics, prepared by 
the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez in England, 1952. London: Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1952. 76 pages. 5 tables. 
13 graphs. 2 maps. 

Tomorrow's Egypt: the renaissance of a nation and 
its glory, by Mahmoud Kamel. Cairo: Eastern 
Press, 1953. 134 pages. A revised edition of a 
book first published in 1939. 


India, Pakistan, Kashmir 


The co-operative movement in the Bombay state, 
by K. N. Naik. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 
1953. 282 pages. Rs. 10/8. 

The dance in India, by Faubion Bowers. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 169 
pages. $4.00. 

A continent decides, by Lt. Col. Lord Birdwood. 
London: Robert Hale, 1953. 21s. Analyzes prob- 
lems of India and Pakistan and gives a full ac- 
count of the Kashmir issue. 

The educational philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, 
by M. S. Patel. New Delhi, 1953. 288 pages. 
Rs.5/8. 

“Financial position of the Government of India: 
how decay has set in, by P. C. B. Deo. Delhi: 
New Publishers, 1953. 44 pages. Rs. 1. 

The hidden land, by Ursula Graham Bower. New 
York: Wm. Morrow, 1953. 297 pages. $4.00. An 
account of life in the hills of northeast India. 

The hill of Devi, by E. M. Forster. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. 267 pages. $4.00. An 
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account of visits by the author to the Indian state 
of Dewas Senior in 1912 and 1921. 

Horned moon: problems, personalities and hazard- 
ous journeys in Pakistan and India, by 1. Ste- 
phens. London, 1953. 288 pages. 21s. 

*India in the Commonwealth, by Dr. B. S. N. Murti. 
New Delhi: Beacon, 1953. Rs.3/8. 

The Indian cotton textile industry: an economic 
analysis, by 8. D. Mehta. Bombay: Textile Asso- 
ciation, 1953. 232 pages. Rs.12. Includes a con- 
sideration of trends with regard to equipment, 
the wage structure, techniques of organization, 
and the structure of markets. 

*Investment in India: conditions and outlook for 
United States investors, by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 166 
pages. 70¢. 

In the minds of men: the study of human behavior 
and social tensions, by Gardner Murphy. New 
York: Basic Books, 1953. 292 pages. $4.50. Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

My Gandhi, by John Haynes Holmes. New York: 
Harper, 1953. 186 pages. $2.75. 

Parliamentary government in southern Asia, by 
Sydney D. Bailey. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1953. $2.00. A survey of developments 
in Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan for the 
years 1947-1952. 

*Perspective of India, ed. by Harvey Breit. New 
York: Viking, 1953. 70 pages. 25¢. A collection of 
stories, poems, articles, and color reproductions 
of paintings by contemporary writers and artists 
of India. Compiled by the Ford Foundation. A 
supplement to the October 1953 issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The road to Shalimar, by Carveth Wells. London: 
Robert Hale, 1953. 18s. Contains accounts of days 
on the lake and in the gardens and bazaars of 
Kashmir. 

The Sikhs, by K. Singh. London, 1953. 215 pages. 
16s. First major history of this group to be written 
by a Sikh and the first to carry the story beyond 
the annexation of the Punjab by the British in 
1849. 

The struggle for Kashmir, by Michael Brecher. 
New York: Oxford, 1953. 195 pages. $5.00. A 
comprehensive account including a chronology of 
key events from 1846 to March 27, 1953. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The white umbrella: Indian political throught from 
Manu to Gandhi, by D. Mackenzie Brown. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1953. 161 
pages. $3.75. 


Tran 


(See also Afghanistan.) 


Blind white fish in Persia, by Anthony Smith. New 
York: Dutton, 1953. 256 pages. $3.75. An account 
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of a trip to Iran by four Oxford students to study 
the ganat system. 

Iran to-day, by A. B. Rajput. New Delhi: Lion 
Press, 1953. 328 pages. Revised edition of a book 
first printed in 1945. 

Le probléme agraire de I’Iran, by Karim Yazdi. 
Lyons: Emmanuel Vitte, 1952. 211 pages. Ex- 
amines the land problem and attempts to show the 
measures which would be called for in the divi- 
sion of the large estates. 


Iraq 


Iraq, 1900 to 1950: a political, social, and economic 
history, by Stephen Helmsley Longrigg. London: 
Oxford, 1953. 398 pages. 35s. To be reviewed. 

Al-tanzimat al-ijtima‘iyah wa al-iktisadiyah fi al- 
basrah [Social and economic organization of 
Basra], by Salih Ahmad al-‘Ali. Baghdad: 
Ma‘arif Press, 1953. 356 pages. 


Israel 


Level sunlight, by Maurice Samuel. New York: 
Knopf, 1953. $4.00. Deals with the emergence of 
the state of Israel in moral as well as political 
and social terms. The author presents Chaim 
Weizmann as the supreme representative of the 
Zionist ideal. 

Pioneers from the west: a history of colonization in 
Israel, by Yaakov Morris. Jerusalem: World 
Zionist Organization, 1953. 160 pages. Outlines 
the story of the 25 collective and cooperative set- 
tlements established between 1931 and 1952. 

Rebirth and destiny of Israel, by David Ben- 
Gurion. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
539 pages. $10.00. 


Lebanon 


Wuladat istaklal |The birth of an independence) 
by Munir Taki al-Din. Beirut: Dar al-Ilm lil 
Malayin, 1953. 256 pages. A history of Lebanon 
since 1941. 

Lebanon paradise, by Edward Atiyah. London: 
Peter Davies, 1953. 256 pages. 12s.6d. A slightly 
romanticized story of the aftermath to the cap- 
ture of Haifa by the Haganah. 

*Point 4 in Lebanon: a joint technical cooperation 
program. Beirut: U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Service for Lebanon, 1953. Illus. 55 pages. Con- 
tains texts of general and project agreements. 
Also available in Arabic. 


North Africa 


Alerte en Afrique du nord, by Roman Fajans. 
Paris: Peyronnet et Cie., 1953. 157 pages. Fr. 360. 

Alger, Tunis, Rabat, les dessous du drame nord- 
africain, by P. Fontaine. Paris, 1953. 254 pages. 
Fr. 480. 

Maroc et Tunisie: le probléme du protectorat. 
Paris: Julliard, 1953. 224 pages. Fr. 480. A col- 
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lection of articles by 20 prominent Frenchmen, in- 
cluding Robert Schuman, which had appeared in 
La Nef. 

Mirage of Africa, by Alan H. Brodrick. London: 
Hutchinson, 1953. 212 pages. 18s. 

*The truth about Morocco, by Pierre Parent. Trans. 
from the French by Eleanor Knight. New York: 
Moroccan Office of Information and Documenta- 
tion, 1953. 78 pages. A collection of M. Parent’s 
articles which appeared in al-Istiglal in 1951. 
A postcript to the translator’s preface, which was 
written after the events of August 1953, accom- 
panies the pamphlet. 

Les musulmans algeriens en France et dans les pays 
islamiques, by J. J. Rager. Leiden: Brill, 1953. 
DM 14.30. 

*La prescription y el retracto en el derecho consue- 
tudinario del Rif, by Jose Paniagua. Madrid: In- 
stituto de Estudios Africanos, 1952. 30 pages. 
12 pes. 

Symposium on popular education. Organized by the 
Afrika Instituut. Leiden: Universitaire Pers, 1953. 
183 pages. Gld. 6.90. Pages 94 to 131 contain an 
article (in French) on educational problems in 
Tunisia by Lucien Paye. 


Palestine 


Under strange skies, by Harry Simonhoff. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 349 pages. 
$3.50. Contains an attack on Ernest Bevin, in 
which the whole British Palestine policy is as- 
cribed to the personal anti-Semitism of the Labor 
foreign secretary. 

Two studies in virtue, by Christopher Sykes. New 
York: Knopf, 1953. 235 pages. $4.00. Part II is a 
study of the author’s father, Sir Mark Sykes, and 
the origins of the Balfour Declaration. 

*Annual report of the director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. General Assembly. 
Official Records: Eighth Session Supplement No. 
12 (A/2470). New York; 1953. 27 pages. 


Sudan 


*The Sudan economy: introductory notes. Khar- 
toum: Sudan Government, Development Branch, 
Finance Department, 1953. 37 pages. Prepared as 
background for the 1951-1956 Development Pro- 
gram. 

*De Soedan-kwestie, by Dr. L. Adam. Leiden: 
Afrika Instituut, 1952. 45 pages. Gld. 2.50. 
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Experiment in education, by V. L. Griffiths. London: 
Longmans, 1953. 160 pages. 15s. An account of 
the attempt to improve the lower stages of boys’ 
education in the Muslim Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
1930—1950. 

*Documents concerning constitutional development 
in the Sudan and the agreement between the 
U. K. government ... and the Egyptian govern- 
ment... February, 1953. London: H.M.S.O., 
1953. 70 pages. 2s. Cmd. 8767. 


Archeology 


Digging beyond the Tigris, by Linda Braidwood. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. 297 pages. 
$4.50. An account of an American woman arche- 
ologist’s life on a “dig” in the Kurdish hills of 
Iraq. 


Linguistics 


*An Arabic reader: passages in simple Arabic for 
reading and translation, being an unvowelled edi- 
tion of vowelled Arabic reader. Issued by the 
Middle East Centre for Arab Studies, Shemlan, 
Lebanon. Beirut: American Press, 1953. 34 pages. 

Einfuhrung in das stadium der Turkologie und der 
altaischen philologie, by J. Benzing. Weisbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1953. 142 pages. Gld. 12.75. 

Teach yourself Turkish, by G. L. Lewis. London: 
English Universities Press, Ltd., 1953. 175 pages. 
6s. Aims to present in 16 lessons a picture of the 
language as spoken in Istanbul and written by 
the best contemporary writers. 


Religion 


The religion of the Hindus, by Kenneth W. Mor- 
gan. New York: Ronald, 1953. 398 pages. $5.00. 

Studies in Muslim ethics, by Dwight M. Donaldson, 
London, 1953. 304 pages. 278s.6d. One of the most 
interesting chapters deals with the Sufi poets. 

The theology of al-Ash‘ari. The Arabic texts of 
al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab al-Luma‘ and Risalat Istihsan 
al-Khawd fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, with briefly an- 
notated translations, and Appendices containing 
material pertinent to the study of al-Ash‘ari, by 
Richard J. McCarthy, S. J. Beirut: Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1953. 275 pages in English; 109 pages 
in Arabic. Cloth $5.00; heavy paper $4.00. Dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by the Weston College Li- 
brary, Weston, Mass. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel and exploration, 
natural history, geology) 


6302 CELERIER, JEAN. “Islam et géographie.” 
Hesperis 39, No. 3-4 (1952) 331-71. The influ- 
ence of geography on the expansion of Islam. 

6303 LEVI-PROVENCAL, E. La “Description de 
Espagne” d’Ahmad al-Razi.” al-Andalus 17, 
no. t (1953) 51-108. A roth century work first 
studied a century ago by P. de Gayangos is now 
reconsidered. 

6304 ULLENDORFF, EDWARD. “James Bruce of 
Kinnaird.” Scottish Hist. Rev. 32, no. 114 (1953) 
128-43. An absorbing and sympathetic account of 
this great explorer of Ethiopia whose versatility 
as a linguist, artist, geographer, and natural sci- 
entist has belatedly established his reputation “as 
one of the great universal savants and men of 
action of the eighteenth century.” 

6305 VON WISSMANN, HERMANN. “Geo- 
graphische grundlagen und friihzeit der ge- 
schichte Siidarabiens.” Saeculum 4, no. 1 (1953) 
61-114. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


6306 AYVERDI, EKREM HAKKI. “Constanti- 
nople and its conqueror: 1453.” Muslim World 43 
(Jl ’53) 177-96. A detailed account both of the 
military aspects of the capture and of the subse- 
quent architectural achievements. Prepared by a 
Turkish architect using wholly Turkish sources. 

6307 CANARD, MARIUS. “L’autobiographie d’un 
chambellan du Mahdi Obeidallah le Fatimide.” 
Hesperis 39, no. 3-4 (1953) 279-329. 

6308 CASKEL, W. “Zur Beduinisierung Ara- 
biens.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 28-34. 

6309 CHEKHOVICH, O. D. “A qwagf document 
of Timur’s time in the Samarqand museum.” (in 
Russian) Epigrafika Vostoka 4 (1951) 56-67. 
Persian text and translation; facsimile. 

6310 CLEAVES, FRANCIS WOODMAN. “The 
Mongolian documents in the Musée de Teheran.” 
Harvard J. of Asiat. Stud. 16 (Je ’53) 1-107. 
These pertain to domestic affairs in Iran, with 
new translations replacing those made earlier by 
P. Pelliot and extensive annotation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


6311 CRAWFORD, ROBERT W. “Reconstruction 
of a struggle within the Mirdasid dynasty in 
Halab.” J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 73 (Ap-Je ’53) 
89-95. The only three extant coins of this dy- 
nasty (dated 1026/7, 1028/9, and 1035/6 A.D.) 
provide the basis for a plausible account of the 
political struggle waged in Aleppo at that time. 

6312 JERNET, J. “La embajada de al-Gassani 
(1690-1691).” al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 109- 
31. Muley Isma‘il’s contacts with Spain; docu- 
ments from the archives of Aragon. 

6313 LEYERER, CONSTANTIN. “Die verrech- 
nung und verwaltung von steuern im islamischen 
Agypten.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 40-69. 
Based on papyri. 

6314. MARCAIS, G. “Sidi ‘Uqba, Aba Muhajir 
et Kusaila.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 (1953) 
11-17. Pacific and antagonistic tendencies in early 
Arab-Berber relations. 

6315 PALMER, J. A. B. “The origin of the Janis- 
saries.” Bull. John Rylands Library. 35 (Mr ’53) 
448-81. A critical survey of the sources and liter- 
ature. 

6316 SABA, I. M. “Jahiliya and scholarship.” (in 
Arabic). al-Kitab 12 (Je ’53) 720-32. Pre-Islamic 
Arabia, with its ancient civilization and interna- 
tional connections, must have had a tradition of 
scholarship, although direct proof is lacking. 

See also: 6305. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


6317 ANHEGGER, R. “Neues zur 
kischen forschung.” Z.D.M.G. 
A critique of Duda’s studies. 

6318 AL-‘AQQAD, A. M. “The influence of Egypt 
and Lebanon in the culture of the Mediterra- 
nean.” (in Arabic). al-Kitab 12 (Je ’53) Reflec- 
tions on the course of development in the last 
century. 

6319 CARATSCH, RETO. “Tunisia—I.” Saiss 
Rev. of World Aff. 3 (Je ’53) 9-12. An account 
of the background and forces at work in modern 
Tunisia. 

6320 CAROE, OLAF. “Soviet colonialism in Cen- 
tral Asia.” For. Aff. 32 (O ’53) 135-44. Central 
Asia was subdued by the massive interpenetra- 
tion of the local populations by Russian peasants 
and workers and the near destruction of nomad- 
ism. In spite of outer conformity, the experience 
of World War II, in which there were many 
Asiatic deserters from the Red Army, shows that 
the ancient Turkic nationalist spirit still survives. 

6321 COLOMBE, MARCEL. “Réflexions sur les 
origines et le fonctionnement du régime repré- 
sentatif et parlementaire en Turquie et dans les 
états arabes du Moyen Orient.” Welt des Islams 
2, no. r (1953) 251-9. The failure of parliamen- 
tary institutions paved the way for military rule. 
But this should not be simply equated with the 
similar trend in the West, since there is a solid 
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103 (1953) 70-91. 
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old Muslim communal expectation of justice at 
the hand of benevolent dictators. 

6322 COX, FREDERICK J. “Colonel John Lay’s 
naval mission in Egypt.” Cahiers d'Histoire 
Egyptienne 5 (Mr ’53) 36-46. A report on this 
American naval mission to Egypt in 1870. 

6323. COX, FREDERICK J. “Munzinger’s obser- 
vations on the Sudan, 1871: the ‘little America of 
Africa.’” Sudan Notes and Records 33 (D’ 52) 
189-201. A review of Munzinger Pasha’s think- 
ing on the Sudan and its influence on Khedive 
Isma‘il. 

6324 DAVISON, RODERIC H. “Middle East na- 
tionalism: Lausanne thirty years after.” Middle 
East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 324-48. An analysis of 
the forces that confronted the Turks at Lau- 
sanne, the outcome of the settlement, and a com- 
parison and contrast with the Arab states. 

6325 GHERSON, RUDOLPH. “The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian question.” Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 
456-83. A general historical survey. 

6326 HAIM, SYLVIA G. The Arab Awakening, 
a source for the historian?” Welt des Islams 2, 
no. 1 (1953) 237-50. George Antonius did not 
succeed in hiding his emotions nor remain un- 
biased in writing his well known book. He shows 
signs of minority group over-eagerness for iden- 
tification with the Muslim majority. Consequently, 
he has on occasion tended to overlook various 
elements that ought to have been included in his 
work. 

6327 HANANIA, FARID S. “Tension in the Arab 
Near East.” Annals 288 (Jl ’53) 56-62. Arab 
resentment of the West springs from past dis- 
illusionment, bitter memories of the independence 
struggle after World War I, dictated military 
treaties, and support of Zionism. 

6328 HOWARD, HARRY N. “The Arab-Asian 
states in the United Nations.” Middle East J. 7 
(Summer ’53) 279-92. An analysis of their posi- 
tion and voting record. 

6329 JAFRI, FAREED S. “Communism in the 
Muslim World.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap 
*53) 161-8. Communism is making headway be- 
cause the “super-structure, the body politic” of 
Islam has grown feeble and is in grave need of 
repair, although the basic foundation is still 
sound. 

6330 KISSLING, M. “Die soziologische und pada- 
gogische rolle der derwischorden im Osmanischen 
reiche.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 18-27. 

6331 LENGYEL, EMIL. “Middle East power 
vacuum.” Annals 388 (Jl ’53) 47-55. Urges that 
the Middle East be encouraged to set up its own 
defense organization. Once this is done Middle 
Easterners will spontaneously turn to the West 
for assistance in a variety of ways. 

6332 LEWIS, BERNARD. “History-writing and 
national revival in Turkey.” Middle East Aff. 
4 (Je-Jl ’53) 218-27. An interesting survey of 
Turkish historiography and the various influ- 
ences that played upon it, with an evaluation of 
Ataturk’s purpose in promulgating the theory 
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that the Turks were an “Aryan people, originat- 
ing in Central Asia, the cradle of all human civi- 
lization.” 

6333 LOCKHART, LAURENCE. “The causes of 
the Anglo-Persian oil dispute.” Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 40 (Ap. ’53) 134-50. A fair statement of the 
English position. 

6334 LONGRIGG, STEPHEN. “The decline of 
the West in the Middle East.” Internat. Aff. 29 
(Jl ’53) 326-39. A brilliant apologia for British 
policy in the Middle East, being an answer to 
Albert Hourani’s essay on the subject published 
in the January and April issues of International 
A fairs. j 

6335 ROEMER, HANS R. “Die Safawiden.” Sae- 
culum 4, no. 1 (1953) 27-44. “An eastern ally of 
the west in the fight against the Turk.” Internally, 
Safavid rule marks the rise of the national state. 

6336 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Parliamentary re- 
gime in the Middle East.” Middle East. Aff. 4 
(Ag-S ’53) 257-65. An excellent analysis of the 
minority cultures, and the feudal and urban fac- 
tors that militate against the development of 
parliamentary government in the area compar- 
able to that in the West. The trend toward the 
“presidential” regime, particularly in the Arab 
world, may well represent a successful moderni- 
zation of an ancient tradition. 

6337 SAUNDBY, ROBERT. “Britain and _ the 
Middle East.” Military Rev. 33 (S ’53) 106-9. 
An analysis of Middle East defense problems 
centering on Suez or a substitute base area, either 
Cyprus or East Africa. Advocates a joint inter- 
national defense of the Middle East by NATO 
combined with the countries of the Middle East. 

6338 SHIMUN, MAR ESHAI. “Assyrians in the 
Middle East.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap ’53) 
151-60. The Patriarch reviews the situation, 
country by country, of his people, which has be- 
come much improved in recent years. 

6339 SMITH, R. H. “Notes on the Kathiri state 
of Hadhramaut.” Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 
499-503. Largely devoted to the political organi- 
zation. 

6340 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. “Forces 
moulding Islam.” Muslim World 43 (J1’53) 161- 
72. The author considers that political nationalism 
is greatly exaggerated as a motivating factor in 
future developments. Much more important, he 
holds, is Islamic nationalism, “probably the 
strongest force in the Islamic world today.” This 
should not be confused, however, with genuine 
religious revival. 

6341 ZIADA, M. MOSTAFA. “Modern Egyptian 
historiography.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 
266-71. A brief survey of historical writing since 
the Napoleonic invasion. Present-day Egyptian 
scholars have mastered the techniques of West- 
ern research and useful contributions to the va- 
rious phases and epochs of Egyptian history will 
soon be forthcoming. 

See also: 6302, 6352, 6357, 6369, 6372, 6426, 6431, 
6434. 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation, 
and communications ) 


6342 “L’artisanat sur la céte orientale du Cap 
Bon.” BLA 16, no. 2 (62) (17953) 203-26. Chap- 
ter from a thesis based on a detailed investiga- 
tion of local conditions. 

6343 “Egypt’s balance of payments, 1952.” Econ. 
Bull, 6, no. 2 (1953) 94-105. Unfavorable factors 
held in check; British purchases of cotton low; 
Egyptian efforts to gain other markets. 

6344 “The public debt of Egypt.” Econ. Bull. 6, 
no. 2 (1953) 106-13. 

6345 BARBOUR, K. M. “The peoples of Western 
Darfur.” al-Kulliya 3 (Mr °53) 23-32. Princi- 
pally an exposition of the economic and geo- 
graphic elements in this region. 

6346 BARRE, R. “Etudes économiques sur le 
Moyen Orient.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 
(1953) 69-86. 

6347. FITT, R. L. “Irrigation development in Cen- 
tral Persia.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap ’53) 
124-33. A broad picture of the great possibilities 
of this part of Iran. The author traveled exten- 
sively throughout the country on behalf of Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners. 

6348 LETTELIER, G. “Attraction des villes et 
sous-prolétariat en Afrique du Nord.” /BLA 16, 
no. 3 (63) (1953) 659-76. An instructive survey 
of misery in the casbah of Algiers with its masses 
of uprooted Berber peasant families. 

6349 MEISSNER, FRANK. “Prospectives for arti- 
ficial rain enhancement in the Jordan valley de- 
velopment.” Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 484- 
98. Discusses the possibility of cloud “seeding” 
to increase rainfall. 

6350 MICHAELIS, ALFRED. “The economy of 
Turkey: an account of post-war developments.” 
Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 278-89. Largely 
aided by American funds, Turkey has succeeded 
in reestablishing its economic position which had 
deteriorated as a result of World War II. Al- 
though its natural resources are limited, it bids 
fair to achieving a standard of living comparable 
with Western countries because of the energy of 
the population and modernizing drive and eff- 
ciency of the government. 

6351 OKYAR, OSMAN. “Industrialization in 
Turkey.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (Je-Jl '53) 209-17. 
After a brief historical statement, the author con- 
siders present-day problems, contemporary think- 
ing, policy and trends. All conclusions regarding 
the economic future remain tentative owing to 
the government's failure to formulate a clear 
policy. 

6352 POLIAK, A.N. “Geopolitics of the Middle 
East.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 271-7. It 
is wholly within the power of the Middle Eastern 
states to improve their position. “Pioneer spirit 
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and education may be more important factors in 
their geopolitics than either their size or geo- 
graphical positions in themselves.” 

6353 TANNOUS, AFIF. “Rural life in Arab coun- 
tries.” (in Arabic). al-Abhath 6 (Je ’53) 175-91. 
Deals with both settled and nomadic populations. 

6354 VERSLUYS, J. D. N. “The Gezira scheme 
in the Sudan and Russian kolkhoz: a comparison 
of two experiments.” Econ. Developments and 
Cultural Change 2 (Ap ’53) 32-59. 

6355 WARREN, A. G. “Animal wealth of the 
Sudan.” al-Kulliya 3 (Mr ’53) 33-8. Facts on 
camels, cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and poultry, 
and a discussion of the diseases afflicting them. 

6356 YOUNG, ARTHUR N. “Saudi Arabian cur- 
rency and finance, I, II.” Middle East J. (Sum- 
mer, Autumn ’53) 361-80, 539-56. A review of 
the conditions which led to the establishment of 
a monetary agency in Saudi Arabia and the va- 
rious forces that influenced its development. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population, medicine and 
public health, religion, law) 


6357. “Changing Arabia.” Petroleum Press Service 
20 (Ag ’53) 286-8. New and interesting facts on 
Arabia drawn from Aramco’s 1952 report. 

6358 BOUSQUET, G.-H. “Remarques sur quel- 
ques curieuses bida‘ observées chez les musul- 
mans d’Algiére.” Welt des Islams 3, no. 1 (1953) 
34-45. Matrimonial advertising; graves inscribed 
even in French; hardly more than 1% of the 
women have discarded the veil; marriage rings; 
intermarriages. 

6359 CRAIG, A. J. M. “Egyptian students.” Mid- 
dle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 293-s. A chatty re- 
port based on the experience of living among 
students in Cairo. 

6360 CRESSON, REBECCA C. “American family 
in Afghanistan.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 104 (S ’53) 
417-32. 

6361 CRESSON, REBECCA S&S. “We lived in tur- 
bulent Tehran.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 104 (O ’53) 
707-20. The wife of a Quaker educator describes 
her housekeeping experiences during the previous 
two years, which, despite the political excitement, 
were uneventful. 

6362 DESPOIS, J. “Les greniers fortifiés de l’Af- 
rique du Nord.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 
(1953) 38-58. Native village granaries. IIlust. 

6363 FRYE, RICHARD N. “Notes on religion in 
Iran today.” Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 
260-6. Interest in religion has increased; the veil, 
fasting, etc. are again in vogue; rationalism is 
an excellent issue on which organized religion 
can gain leadership; secret societies and dervish 
orders seem to be popular. 

6364 GOW, J. J. “Law and the Sudan.” Sudan 
Notes and Records 33 (D ’52) 299-309. Observa- 
tions of legal education in the country. 

6365 GULICK, JOHN. “The Lebanese village: an 





introduction.” Amer. Anthropologist 55 (Ag ’53) 
367-72. A presentation of finds on the kinship 
structure of Lebanese villages. 

6366 HASHIM, HIKMET. “The Arab home.” 
(in Arabic) al-Abhath 6 (Je ’53) 135-74. Despite 
the many countries involved, variety of social 
patterns, etc., an attempt is made to describe the 
prevailing conditions with respect to material 
background, social relations, and_ intellectual 
level. 

6367 HUSSEIN, AZIZA. “The role of women in 
social reform in Egypt.” Middle East J. 7 (Au- 
tumn ’53) 440-50. Brief review of the feminist 
movement in Egypt, defense of the position of 
women in Islam, and the work of women in con- 
nection with the Rural Social Centers program 
in Egypt. 

6868 HOBBALAH, MAHMOUD. “Marriage, di- 
vorce, and inheritance in Islamic law.” George 
Washington Law Rev. 22 (O53) 24-31. 

6369 JASCHKE G. “Des Islam in der neuen Tir- 
kei.” Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 278-87. 
Marginalia and addenda to the author’s book, 
which appeared as vol. 1, pts. 1-2 of the journal. 

6370 JASCHKE, G. “Zur form der eheschliessung 
in der Tirkei.” Welt des Islams 2, no. 3 (1953) 
143-214. This comparative legal study deals with 
religious forms, both Islamic and Christian, and 
secular forms on a broad scale. Much historical, 
legal, and folkloristic material. 

6371 KHADDURI, MAJID. “Nature and sources 
of Islamic law.” George Washington Law Rev. 
22 (0 ’53) 3-23. 

6372 KIRK, G. E. “Some individual endeavours 
to help Arab refugees.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 
(Ap ’53) 117-9. These efforts are all the more 
valuable because they meet with no political hos- 
tility owing to the fact that they are small and 
personal. 

6373 LIEBESNY, HERBERT J. “Religious law 
and westernization in the Muslim Near East.” 
Amer. J. of Comparative Law 2 (Autumn ’53) 
492-504. 

6374. MASHAYEKHI, MOHAMMAD B., MEAD, 
PAULINE A., and HAYES, G. S. “Some demo- 
graphic aspects of a rural area in Iran.” Mill- 
bank Memorial Fund Quart. 31 (Ap ’53) 149-65. 
Data compiled from a survey of 173 villages. 

6375 PEDERSEN, J. “The criticism of the Islamic 
preacher.” Welt des Islams 2, no. 4 (1953) 215- 
31. Continuing a study published in the Gold- 
ziher Memorial, vol. 1. Attitudes toward 
preachers and sermonizers through the ages. 

6376 ar-RAWI, ABDUL JALIL. “Principles of 
the Islamic law of contracts.” George Washing- 
ton Law Rev. 22 (O '53) 32-9. 

6377, RONDOT, P. “L’émigration ancienne des 
Mekna 1880-1890.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 
(1953) 18-35. 

6378 SERRADJ, BENHADJI. “Pratiques saison- 
niéres du Maghreb: I’automne et l’hiver chez les 
fellahs Azaili (région de Tlemcen).” JBLA 16, 








no. 3 (63) (1953) 297-316. Sayings, proverbs, etc; 
texts and translations. 

6379 ZAROUR, MIRIAM. “Ramallah: my home 
town.” Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 430-9. 
Brief review of history according to tradition, 
social structure and customs. 

6380 ZURAYQ, COSTI. “Arab education.” (in 
Arabic). 6 al-Abhath (Je ’53) 192-213. Charac- 
terization of Arab (actually Fertile Crescent) 
society and the advance of education. To answer 
the needs of society, Arab education must be 
directed primarily toward technical-industrial 
goals and the building of qualities of leadership. 

See also: 6330, 6340, 6345, 6353. 


SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


6381 LUCKEY, P. “Beitrige zur erforschung der 
islamischen mathematik, II.” Orientalia 22, no. 2 
(1953) 166-89. Arithmetic and algebra in the 
works of Kishyar b. Labban (10th cent.) and his 
contemporary Abi al-Wafa, Khwarizmi, Kashi. 


ART 
(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics, painting, 
and music) 


6382 “Persian miniatures.” Réalités, no. 21 (Ap 
53) 25-8. The usual popular treatment of these 
Near Eastern book paintings, their history and 
final resting places in the West, but important 
since it contains for the first time a reproduction 
of a miniature from the recently discovered 
Andarz-nameh of 483/1090 which, if genuine, 
would be the oldest known datable Iranian 
painting of this type. 

6383 BALBO, L. T. “Estructura de las ciudades 
hispanomusulmanas: la Medina, las arrabales y 
los barrios.” al-dndalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 149-77. 

6384 BERNSTAM, A. N. “Old Turkic writing on 
the River Lena.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vos- 
toka 4 (1951) 76-86. Map indicating the distribu- 
tion of Turkic runic inscriptions. 

6385 BERNSTAM, A. N. “An Uigur inscription 
from Ershi (Fergana). (in Russian). Epigrafika 
Vostoka 6 (1952) 101-5. 8th—9th cent.; found in 
1950. 

6386 DAY, FLORENCE E. “An Umayyad phar- 
macist’s measuring cup.” Metropolitan Mus. of 
Art Bull. 11 (My °'53) 259. This vessel of the 
7th-8th cent. is the first of its kind to have been 
discovered intact. 

6387 DYAKONOYV, M. M. “An Arabic inscription 
on a bronze eagle in the collections of the State 
Hermitage.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 
4 (1951). Kufic inscription of the year 1os A.H. 

6388 ERDMANN, KURT. “The ‘sacred blood’ of 
Weissenau.” Burlington Mag. 95 (S''53) 299-303. 
First publication of a rock crystal bottle with 
sculptured birds on either side made in Egypt 
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during the Fatimid period (11th century) and two 
related pieces. Also a discussion of the original 
use of such bottles which are now used as reli- 
quaries in churches. _ 

6389 GRABAR, ANDRE .“Le succés des arts ori- 
entaux a la cour byzantine sous les Macédoniens.”’ 
Miinchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst 3, 
no. 2 (1951) 32-60. Demonstrates the great in- 
fluence of Muslim art on Byzantium in the roth 
and r1th centuries, especially on silk fabrics, 
enamel work, gold and silver work, and manu- 
script illumination. Illust. 

6390 GRAY, BASIL. “Turkish art in Paris.” Bur- 
lington Mag. 95 (Ap ’53) 137-8. Review of an 
exhibition of objects of the Seljuk and Ottoman 
periods sent to Paris by the Turkish Government. 
Four pieces are illustrated. 

6391 GUERRERO, J. “La puerta de Cérdoba en 
la cerca de Sevilla.” al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 
178-87. 

6392 GUZALYAN, L. T. “A Shahname passage 
on clay products of the 13th—14th centuries.” (in 
Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 4 (1951) 40-5. 

6393 HARDING, G. LANKESTER. “A holy man 
of dark age Jordan and the cairn which his kins- 
men built and inscribed.” J/lust. London News 
223 (O °53) 564-65. Excavation report on the 
exploration of a Safaite cairn (near pumping 
station #5 of the Iraq Petroleum Co.) which 
shows the tomb of a “dervish” called Hania ibn 
Aqrab and many engraved stones. IIlust. 

6394 JAMME, A. “Une inscription hadramoutique 
en bronze.” Orientalia 22, no. 2 (1953) 158-65. 
6395 KAHLE, PAUL. “Chinesisches porzellan in 
den landern des Islam.” Wissenschaftliche An- 
nalen 2 (Mr ’53) 179-92. Deals with early liter- 
ary references and archaeological evidence found 
in Samarra, part of which is thought to be older 
than the gth cent. A.D., and the Chinese porce- 
lain collected in Egypt, which the author believes 
is now in the Topkapu Saray in Istanbul where 
it was brought by Selim I after the conquest of 

Egypt. 

6396 KRACHKOVSKAYA, V. A. “From the ar- 
chival legacy of Khanykov and Dorn.” (in Rus- 
sian). Epigrafika Vostoka 4 (1951) 28-39. These 
two distinguished Russian orientalists main- 
tained a lively and interesting correspondence. 
The former resided in Paris during the sixties 
of the last century, while the latter traveled 
around the Caspian recording numerous inscrip- 
tions. 

6397 KRACHKOVSKAYA, V. A. “Monuments of 
Arabic script in Central Asia and Transcaucasia 
prior to the gth century.” (in Russian). Epi- 
grafika Vostoka 6 (1952) 46-100. Excellent tables 
and facsimiles of early Arabic script. 

6398 KRACHKOVSKI, I. Y. “On the history of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum and the 
Répertoire.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 4 
(1951) 17-18. A posthumous note on the Paris 
and Cairo publications. 

6399 LAMM, CARL JOHAN. “A falconer’s ket- 
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tledrum of Mameluke origin in Livrustkam- 
maren.” Livrustkammaren 6, no. 5-6 (1953). Dis- 
cussion of a small silver inlaid bronze kettledrum 
from Egypt, first half of the 14th cent., probably 
used for hunting with falcons, now in the Swed- 
ish Royal Armory. Illust. 

64300 MANKOWSKI, T. “Le tapis persan dit cra- 
covien parisien du trésor de la cathédrale de 
Cracovie.” Rocznik Orient. 15 (1950/1953) 566- 
77: 

6401 MATEU, Y LLOPIS, FELIPE. “La torre 
de Gabia (Granada).” al-Andalus 17, no. 1 
(1953) 187-200. 

6402 PEAT, WILBUR D. “Three Persian bowls.” 
Bull. of the Art Association of Indianapolis 40 
(Ap ’53) 9-11. Short discussion of three pottery 
bowls, 2 from Gurgan (ca. 1200), the other from 
Nishapur (g9th—roth cent.) 

6403 RICE, D. S. “The Aghani miniatures and 
religious painting in Islam.” Burlington Mag. 95 
(Ap ’53) 128-34. Shows that a miniature from 
a ms. dated 614/1217 in Istanbul does not repre- 
sent the Prophet, as claimed by Bishr Faris, but 
Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, Atabek of Mosul. Illust. 

6404 ROWE, MARGARET T. J. “Persian tex- 
tiles.” Bull. of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale 
University 20 (Mr ’53) 3-5. Discussion of three 
“personage” silks in Safavid style. 

6405 SCHNEIDER, A. M. “Hirbet el-Minje am 
See Genesareth.” Annales Archeol. de Syrie 2, 
pts. 1-2 (1952) 23-45. Study of the palace struc- 
ture on the shore of Lake Tiberias which the 
author dates in the late 6th or early 7th cent. 
and not in the Umayyad period, as has generally 
been assumed. The Umayyad ruler Walid I used 
only the palace, in one corner of which he built a 
mosque. 

6406 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “Two Islamic 
embroideries in gold on mulham.” Bull. Cleve- 
land Mus. of Art 40 (O ’53) 190-1. The em- 
broideries with birds, human faces, rinceaux and 
spirals were executed in the 12th cent. on fine fab- 
rics with silk warps and cotton wefts (mulham) 
and here attributed to Palermo, Sicily or another 
weaving center in the Near East. Illust. 

6407 SOURDEL, DOMINIQUE. “Esquisse topo- 
graphique d’Alep intra-muros 4 l’époque ayyou- 
bide.” Annales Archéol. de Syrie 2, pts. 1-2 
(1952) 109-33. Survey of the main buildings in 
13th cent. Aleppo listed for each section of the 
town. Based on literary documents and surviving 
structures. 

6408 SOURDEL-THOMINE, JANINE. “Note sur 
le cénotaphe de Qirus (Cyrrhus).” Annales 
Archéol. de Syrie 2, pts. 1-2 (1952) 134-6. Epi- 
graphic and historical anlysis of a wooden ceno- 
taph of the year 703 A.H. 

6409 YUSOPOV, G. and HISAMUTDINOV, G. 
“Bulgar inscriptions discovered in the summer of 
1947.” (in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 4 (1951) 
68-75. Three tomb inscriptions of the 14th cent. 


LANGUAGE 


6410 BOROVKOYV, A. K. “Tajik-Uzbek bilingual- 
ism and the problem of reciprocal influences.” 
(in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vostok. 4 (1952) 
165-200. Interesting data on the mixed speech of 
bilingual people using Iranian and Turkic pat- 
terns. 

6411 KONONOYV, A. N. “Problems of the study 
of Turkish in the light of the works of J. V. Stalin 
on linguistics.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Inst. 
Vostok. 4 (1952) 147-64. Interesting, quite apart 
from the attack on Marr. 

6412 KOTWICZ, W. “Studies on the compara- 
tive grammar of the Altaic languages.” (in 
Polish). Rocznik Orient. 14 (1950/1953) 1-314. 

6413 KURYLOWICZ, J. “Aspect et temps dans 
histoire du Persan.” Rocznik Orient. 15 (1950/ 
1953) 531-42. 

6414 LESLAU, WOLF, and GREENBERG, JO- 
SEPH. “The imperfect in Southeast Semitic.” 
J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 73 (J\-S ’53) 165-8. A dis- 
cussion as to whether the second radical of the 
original form of the tense in Ethiopic and South 
Arabic was simple or geminated. 

6415 SANZHEYEV, G. D. “Mongol languages 
and peoples.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Inst. 
Vostok. 4 (1952) 30-126. General sketch; attempt 
at comparative Mongol-Altaic approach; data 
on the new script and modern usage. 

6416 TAYMUR, MAHMUD. “The language of 
society.” (in Arabic). al-Kitab 12 (Je ’53) 689- 
703. On the gap between the literary and spoken 
Arabic; a list of suggested neologisms. 

6417 WEHR, H. “Zur funktion arabischer nega- 
tionen.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 27-39. 


LITERATURE 


6418 ANAWATI, G. “Deux texte inédits de mys- 
tique et de théologie musulmanes.” JBLA 16, no. 
3 (63) (1953) 285-96. A fine account of de Beau- 
recueil’s edition of al-Firkawi’s (14th cent.) com- 
mentary on the Mandzil of the 11th cent. Han- 
bali mystic al-Ansari of Herat; also of J. 
McCarthy’s The Theology of al-Ash‘ari. 

6419 BAUSANI, ALESSANDRO. “II pensiero re- 
ligioso di Maulana Gialal ad-Din Rimi.” Orient. 
Mod. 33 (Ap ’53) 180-98. A clear and systematic 
treatment of Rumi’s thought. The author con- 
cludes that Rumi is not a pantheist in the sense 
of holding that all being is an undifferentiated 
“God-World” unit. 

6420 CAMPBELL, C. G. “Arabic folk verse.” 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap. ’53) 120-3. The 
text and translation of some charming love songs. 

6421 COROMINAS, JUAN. “Para la interpreta- 
cién de las jaryas recién halladas.” al-Andalus 17, 
no. 1 (1953) 140-98. 

6422 GARCIA, GOMEZ, E. “Una nota al capitulo 
XXX del Collar de la Paloma.” al-Andalus 17, 
no. 1 (1953) 215-7. 








6423 le GENISSEL, A. “Deux moments de I’in- 
spiration poétique turque.” Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 
93-101. The Poem of the Spring from Kudatgu 
Bilig, with a few notes on the 11th cent. work; 
nature motifs in a modern poet, Ahmet Hashem. 

6424 GIBERT, SOLEDAD., “Un tratadito de Ibn 
Jatima sobre los enemigos de los amantes.” al- 
Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 1-16. The author lived 
in the 14th cent. in Almeria. Text and transla- 
tion. 

6425 IDRIS, H. R. “Note sur lidentification du 
dédicataire de la Risdlah d’Ibn Zaid al-Qaira- 
wani.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 (1953) 63-8. 

6426 INALCIK, HALIL. “Some remarks on the 
study of history in Islamic countries.” Middle 
East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 451-5. Brief comment on 
Turkish historiography. 

6427. PARET, RUDI. “Sure 9, 122 und der gihad.” 
Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 232-6. Evolution 
of the interpretation of a famous passage. 

6428 STERN, S. M. “Some textual notes on the 
romance jaryas.” al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 
133-40. 

See also: 6316, 6332, 6341. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


6429 GHIRSHMAN, R. “Die franzésische for- 
schung in Iran und Afghanistan (1940-1951).” 
Saeculum 4, no. 1 (1953) 115-23. 

6430 de la GRANJA, FERNANDO. “Los estu- 
dios sobre poesia arabigoandaluza.” al-Andalus 
17, no. t (1953) 224-9. 

6431 KEIMER, LOUIS. “Les voyageurs de langue 
allemande en Egypte entre 1800 at 1850 ainsi que 
leurs relations de voyage.” Cahiers d‘Histoire 
Egyptienne 5 (Mr ’53) 1-28. A bibliographic re- 
view of the travels and writings of some thirty 
Germans. 

6432 KHALIFE, IGNACE ABDO. “Catalogue 
raissoné des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Ori- 
entale de l'Université Saint Joseph.” Mélanges 
29 (1951-2) 105-286. A valuable listing of works 
on Christian theology and liturgy. 

6433 KOTWICZOWNA, M. “The bibliography 
of Wladyslaw Kotwicz.” (in Polish). Rocznik 
Orient. 15 (1950/1953) xxxi-xlviii. Includes the 
reproduction of a number of his more important 
studies, e.g., on Altaic titles, letters of the Persian 
Il-Khans. 

6434 MARTHELOT, P. “Livres récents sur la 
Tunisie.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1 no. 1 (1953) 91-6. 


BIOGRAPHY 


6435 FLEISCH, H. “In memoriam: le pére Mau- 
rice Bouyges S. J. 1878-1951.” Mélanges 29 
(1951-2) 289-300. On the life and works of this 
well known student of Arabic philosophical texts. 

6436 LEVICKI, M. “Wladyslaw Kotwicz 1872- 
1944.” Rocenik Orient. 15 (1950/1953) xi-xxix. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


6437. LOUIS, A. “Sujets d’examens proposés aux 
étudiants de la Grande Mosquée.” IBLA 16 no. 
2 (62) (1953) 247-54. Arabic text and translation 
of examinations in Arabic literature, mathematics, 
and physics. 

6438 NYBERG, H. S. “Das Studium des Orients 
und die Europaische Kultur.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 
1 (1953) 9-21. In the contemporary cultural 
whirlwind Europe’s task is to defend the values 
of universalism and historical approach. The 
orientalist has an important role to discharge in 
this connection. 

6439 TAESCHNER, F. “Islamistische arbeits- 
plane.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 39-45. 

6440 VON GRUNEBAUM, G. “Islamkunde und 
kulturwissenschaft.” Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 
2-6. Lecture at Mainz in 1952. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


6441 Al-Biruni commemoration volume. Z.D.M.G. 
103, no. 1 (1953) 213-21. (O. Spies). 

6442 Nationalism in the Middle East (Middle 
East Institute) Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 
303-5. (W. Bjérkman). 

6443 Review of economic conditions in the Middle 
East (United Nations). Middle East J. 7 (Au- 
tumn ’53) 558-60. (Peter G. Franck). 

6444 ABBAS, MEKKI. The Sudan question. Mus- 
lim World 43 (Jl 53) 212-3. (Rief F. Shields) ; 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap ’53) 188-9. (O.T.); 
Sudan Notes and Records 33 (D ’52) 323-4. 
(T. H. B. Mynors). 

6445 ‘ABD AL-QADIR IBN SUDA, ‘ABD AL- 
SALAM. Dalil mu’arrih al-magrib al-aqsa. Hes- 
peris 39, no. 3-4 (1952) 523-7. (A. Faure). 

6446 AFNAN, SUHAIL, Irdniydn (of Aeschylus). 
Oriente Mod. 33 (Ap. ’53) 199. (Francesco Ga- 
brielli). 

6447. ALLEN, HAROLD B. Rural reconstruction 
in action. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 382-3. 
(A. I. Tannous). 

6448 ARBERRY, A. J. Avicenna on theology. 
Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 406-7. (J. Finnegan). 

6449 ARBERRY, A. J. Modern Arabic poetry. 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap. ’53) 186-7. (M.H.). 

6450 el-BARAWY, RASHED. The military coup 
in Egypt. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 390-1. 
(L. White). 

6451 BARRIUSO, P. G. Derecho matrimonial is- 
lamica y matrimonios de Musulmanes en Mar- 
ruecos. Welt des Islams 3, no. 1 (1953) 55-6. 
(H. Subotta). A careful study of both figh and 
local practices. 

6452 BELGRAVE, J. H. D. Welcome to Bahaism. 
Muslim World 43 (Jl ’53) 215. (William E. Mul- 
ligan). 

6453 BELOT, J. Dictionnaire frangais-arabe. al- 
Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 242-3. (E. Lator). 

6454 BENUMEYA, RODOLFO GIL. Panorama 
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del mundo arabe. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 
386-7. (F. S. Vidal). 

6455 BIRGE, JOHN KINGSLEY. A guide to 
Turkish area study. al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 
231-2. (E. Perpifia Rodriguez). 

6456 BLACHERE, REGIS. Le Coran. Hesperis 
39, no. 3-4 (1952) 521-2. (Henry Terrasse). 

6457 BLACHERE, REGIS. Histoire de la littéra- 
ture arabe, I. al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 240-1. 
(E. Garcia Gomez). 

6458 CANARD, M. Histoire de la dynastie des 
H’amdanides de Jazira et de Syrie, I. Hesperis 
39, no. 3-4 (1952) 537-8. (Henri Terrasse). 

6459 CHOURAQUI, ANDRE. Les Juifs d’Afrique 
du nord. Internat. Aff. 29 (Jl ’53) 378-9. (Emile 
Marmorstein). 

6460 COOKE, HEDLEY V. Challenge and re- 
sponse in the Middle East. Muslim World 43 (Jl 
*53) 211. (Alford Carleton). 

6461 DIB, MOHAMED. Algérie. IBLA 16, no. 
2 (62) (1953) 256-8. (J. Ballet). 

6462 DICKES, E. W. Recalled to service: the 
memoirs of General Maxime Wekgand. Middle 
East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 385-6. (W. L. Langer). 

6463 DIRIMTEKIN, F. Konya ve Diizbel: hacii 
seferlerde, Ininii ve Eskisehir meydan muhare- 
beleri. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 362-5. (J. Mé- 
cérian). 

6464 DMITREVSKII, IU. D.,, 
Sudan. Middle East J. 7 
(Rudolph Loewenthal). 

6465 EPTON, NINA. Oasis kingdom: the Libyan 
story. Internat. Aff. 29 (Jl ’53) 380 (S. H. Long- 
rigg). 

6466 AI-FAKHURI, HANNA. History of Arabic 
literature. (in Arabic). Middle East J. 7 (Sum- 
mer *53) 388-9. (Sidney Glazer). 

6467. FARES, BISHR. Essai sur l’esprit de la 
décoration islamique. Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 
(1953) 297. 

6468 FERNAU, FRIEDRICH-WILHELM. Flack- 
ender Halbmond. Oriente Mod. 33 (Ap ’53) 200. 
(E. Rossi). 

6469 FIGANIER, J. Moedas arabes. al-Andalus 
17, no. (1953) 245-7. (F. Mateu y Llopis). 

6470 FOLEY, ROLLA. Song of the Arab: the re- 
ligious ceremonies, shrines, and folk music of the 
Holy Land Christian Arab. Muslim World 43 
(Jl ’53) 219-20. (Eric E. F. Bishop). 

6471 FRYE, RICHARD N.,, ed. The Near East 
and the great powers. Rev. of Polit. 15 (Ja ’53) 
123-6. (M. A. Fitzsimons). 

6472 GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. Storia della let- 
terature araba. al-Andalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 238-9. 
(E. Garcia Gomez); Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 
402-4. (E. Lator). 

6473 GARDET, L. La pensée religieuse d’Avi- 
cenne. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 407-10. (J. Fin- 
negan). 

6474. GOICHON, A. M. Avicenne: livre des direc- 
tives et remarques. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 404-6. 
(J. Finnegan). 

6475 GRANQUIST, H. Birth and _ childhood 
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among the Arabs. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 423-5. 
(E. Lator) ; Welt des Islams 3, no. 2 (1953) 51-3. 
(E. Littmann). “Invaluable service to our knowl- 
edge of the East.” Interesting marginal notes by 
the reviewer. 

6476 GUIDI, M. Storia e cultura degli Arabi fino 
alla morte de Maometto. al-Andalus 17, no. 1 
(1953) 237-8. (E. Garcia Gomez) ; Mélanges 29 
(1951-2) 411-2. (E. Lator). A volume of great 
erudition and vivid exposition; seen through the 
press by G. Levi Della Vida; Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 
1 (1953) 210-2. (A. Dietrich). 

6477 HAYKAL, MUHAMMAD HUSAYN. Mu- 
zakkirat fil siyyasat al-misriyyat. Middle East J. 
7 (Summer’ 53) 391-2. (A. Boktor). 

6478 HAZARD, H. Atlas of Islamic history. 
Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 421-3. (R. Mouterde). 
6479 IBN HAZM. The ring of the dove. Middle 
East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 389-90. (G. C. Boyce). 
6480 HENDERSON, K. D. D. The making of the 
modern Sudan: the life and letters of Sir Douglas 
Newbold. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 395-7. 

(G. V. McClanahan). 

6481 HERMANN, A. Die welt des fellachen. 
Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 228-9. (E. Rackow). 
A book interpreting the Hamburg Museum of 
Ethnography material, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 

6482 HOENERBACH, WILHELM. Cervantes und 
der Orient: Algier zur Tiirkenzeit. Oriente Mod. 
33 (Ap ’53) 200. (Ettore Rossi); Z.D.M.G. 103, 
no. 1 (1953) 218-9. (H. R. Roemer). 

6483 HOPE, STANTON. Arabian adventurer. 
Muslim World 43 (Jl ’53) 215-6. (Eleanor T. 
Calverley). This is the story of Hajji Williamson, 
an English convert to Islam, which “should be 
rewarding to all those interested in Arabia and 
the Arabs.” 

6484 HUMBERT, P. Observations sur le vocabu- 
laire arabe de Chahnameh. Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 
(1953) 223-4 (H. R. Roemer). 


6485 HUREWITZ, J. C. Middle East dilemmas. 
Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 383-5. (G. 
Weller). 

6486 HURST, H. E. The Nile. Middle East J. 


7 (Summer ’53) 392-3. (D. Whittlesey ); Mid- 
dle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 299-300. (Alexander 
Melamid). “A well written book, effectively illus- 
trated with anecdotes which demonstrate the 
happy cooperation of East and West to produce 
the maximum of benefit from the Nile.” 

6487. al-HUSAYNI, IS-HAQ MUSA, Al-ikhwan 
al-muslimun. Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 
557-8. (Omar Farrukh). 

6488 HYSLOP, J. Sudan Story. Quart. Rev. 596 
(Ap ’53) 280. Good chapters on the welfare state, 
the desert, and religious conflicts. 

6489 INTERNATIONAL BANK. The economic 
development of Iraq. Social Research (Autumn 
*53) 366-8. (M. Perlmann). 

6490 IZ, FAHIR, and HONY, H. C. An English- 
Turkish dictionary. Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 
(1953) 307-9. (G. Jaschke). 
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6491 JACKH, ERNEST, ed. Background of the 
Middle East, Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 
298-9. (Uriel Heyd). “Though the book as a 
whole is disappointing, several of the articles are 
interesting and well written.” 

6492 JASCHKE, G. Der Islam in der neuen Tiir- 
kei. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 434-5. (A. Le Genis- 
sel). 

6493 JULIEN, CHARLES-ANDRE. L’Afrique du 
nord en marche. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 
394-5. (B. Rivlin). 

6494 KHEIRALLAH, GEORGE. Arabia reborn. 
Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 301-2. (H. St. J. 
Philby). “A panegyric [of Ibn Saud]. ... The 
voice of criticism is entirely absent. .. .” 

6495 KIRK, GEORGE. The Middle East in the 
war. Middle East J. 7 (Summer ’53) 381-2. (M. 
Khadduri) ; U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 79 (N ’53) 
1254-5. (R. Bullard). 

6496 KOWALSKI, TH. Relatio Ibrahim ibn 
Jakub de itinere slavico. al-Andalus 17, no. 1 
(1953) 212-4. (W. Maas). 

6497 LEGG, H. J. Libya: economic and commer- 
cial conditions. Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 
563-4. (William H. Lewis). 

6498 LENCZOWSKI, GEORGE, The Middle East 
in world affairs. Air University Quart. Rev. 
(Summer ’53) 112-7. (P. L. Hanna); Rev. of 
Politics 15 (Ja’s53) 123-6. (M. A. Fitzsimons). 

6499 LENGYEL, EMIL. World without end. 
Annals 288 (Jl '53) 225. (Edwin M. Wright). 
“As a popular essay, the book has a limited value 
for readers who have not been previously intro- 
duced to the Middie East.” 

6s00 LENTZ, WOLFGANG. Iran 1951-52. In- 
ternat. Aff. 29 (Jl '53) 383. (A. K. S. Lambton). 

6501 LETOURNEAU, R. L’Islam contemporain. 
Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 1 (1953) 88-90. (L. 
Bercher). 

6s0o2 LEVI-PROVENCAL, E. Histoire de Il’Es- 
pagne musulmane. Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 
(1953) 288-93. (Dario Cabanelas). Dwells on 
the great advance over Dozy’s work. 

6503 LEWIS, A. R. Naval power and trade in 
the Mediterranean A.D. 500-1000. Mélanges 29 
(1951-2) 361. (H. Charles). 

6504 LINDBERG, JOHN. A general economic 
appraisal of Libya. Middle East J. 7 (Autumn 
53) 562-6. (William H. Lewis). 

6s05 LITTMANN, ENNO. Abessinische klage- 
lieder. J. Nr. East. Stud. 12 (O '53) 286. (A. R. 
Nykl). 

6506 MALOV, S. E. Monuments of ancient Turkic 
writing. (in Russian). Epigrafika Vostoka 6 
(1952) 113-5. (A. N. Bernstam). 

6507 MANNIN, ETHEL. Moroccan mosaic. Inter- 
nat. Aff. 29 (JI1.'53) 379. (William C. Atkinson). 

6s08 MARCAIS, G. and POINSSOT, L. Objets 
Kairouanais, 1Xe au XIlliéme siecle. Mélanges 
29 (1951-2) 400-1. (R. Mouterde). 

6509 MAYER, L. A. Mamluke costume. Burling- 
ton Mag. 95 (S °53) 313-4. (John Beckwith). “If 
the all-important detail of Mamluk costume re- 


mains veiled in the midst of literature, the main 
elements have been authoritatively established.” ; 
Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 298-9. (R. 
Schimmel). 

6510 MERINO, FERNANDO FRADE. Sectas y 
movimientos de reforma en el Islam. Cuadernos 
de Estudios Africanos 20 (1952) 108-11. (Carmen 
M. de la Escalara); Muslim World 43 (Jl ’53) 
213-4. (Irven Paul). 

6511 MILES, G. C. Rare Islamic coins. al-Andalus 
17, no. t (1953) 243-5. (I. de las Cagigas). 

6512 MORENO, M. M. Antologia della mistica 
arabo-persiana. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 420-1. (E. 
Lator). 

6513 MOTTER, T. H. VAIL. The Middle East 
theater. Internat. Aff. 29 (Jl ’53) 382-3. (S. H. 
Longrigg). 

6514. NAJAFI, NAJMEH. Persia is my heart. 
Middle East J. 7 (Autumn ’53) 561-2. (Marzieh 
Gail). 

65%5 NEWMAN, BERNARD. Morocco today. In- 
ternat. Aff. 29 (Jl ’53) 379-80. (William C. At- 
kinson). 

6516 VON OPPENHEIM, MAX. Die Beduinen 
III, ed. W. Caskel. Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 
(1953) 300-1. (R. Hartmann). 

6517. PAREJA, F. M. Islamologia. Mélanges 29 
(1951-2) 416-9. (E. Lator). 

6518 PELLEGRIN, A. Le vieux Tunis: les nom 
de rues de la ville arabe. IBLA 16, no. 2 (62) 
(1953) 255-6. (A. Louis). 

6519 PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian highlands. 
Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 301-2. (E. Kling- 
miiller). “It is a pity that Philby scarcely cites 
relevant publications, particularly Arabian.” 

6520 PHILBY, H. ST. J. Arabian jubilee. Islamic 
Rev. 41 (Je ’53) 35-6. 

6521 PIJOAN, J. Arte islamico. al-Andalus 17, no. 
1 (1953) 247-8. (I. Torres Balba). A large vol- 
ume of over 600 pages with 900 illustrations de- 
signed for the general public. Not always reliable. 

6522 POINSSOT, B. R. and P Inscriptions arabes 
de Kairouan. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 400. (R. 
Mouterde). 

6523 ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. 4 history of Mus- 
lim historiography. Welt des Islams 3, no. 1 
(1953) so-1. (O. Spies). 

6524 ROSSI, E. Il “Kitab-i Dede Qorgut.” 
Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 219-23. (F. Taesch- 
ner). 

6525 VON RUMMEL, FRIEDRICH. Die Tiirkei 
auf dem weg nach Europa. Welt des Islams 2, 
no. t (1953) 311-2. (G. Jaschke). A serious, bal- 
anced, authoritative volume. 

6526 RUNCIMAN, S. 4 history of the crusades, I. 
Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 361-2. (A. Poidebard). 
6527 RUNCIMAN, S. 4 history of the Crusades, 
II, Muslim World 43 (Jl ’53) 209-10. (Ford 

Lewis Battles). 

6528 SCHECHTMAN, JOSEPH. The Arab refu- 
gee problem. al-Abhath 6 (Je ’53) 308-11. (B. 
Dajani) ;Internat. Aff. 29 (Jl ’53) 381-2. (S. G. 
Thicknesse). Although not objective, the book is 
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useful as a reference work because it brings to- 
gether information about the various UN at- 
tempts to find a solution. 

6529 SCHONFIELD, HUGH J. The Suez Canal 
in world affairs. Middle East J. 7 (Summer, ’53) 
393. (H. L. Hoskins) ; U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 
79 (0 ’s53) 1140-1. (J. B. Heffernan). 

6530 SHIBEIKA, MEKKI. British policy in the 
Sudan 1882-1902. Quart. Rev. 596° (Ap ’53) 274. 
Much interesting material, some of it unfamiliar 

. readers unacquainted with the country or its 
history might have some difficulty in following 
the course of events. 

6531 IBN, SINA. Al-Shifa’. La Logique, I. al-An- 
dalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 234-6. (M. A. Alonso). 
6532 SOURDEL, D. L’Islam. Cahiers de Tunisie 

1, no. r (1953) 87-8. (L. Berdher). 

6533 SPULER, B. Iran in friih-Islamischer zeit. 
Riv. Storico Italiana 64, no. 4 (1952) 616-9. (F. 
Gabrieli). A work that ranks with Spiegel and 
Christensen; Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 (1953) 
295-6. (K. Jahn); Z.D.M.G. 103, no. 1 (1953) 
226-7. (W. Hinz). 

6534. TAGHER, JACQUES. Cotes et Musulmans. 
Oriente Mod. 33 (Ap ’53) 199-200. (E. Rossi). 
This book was condemned by the ulema of al- 
Azhar in 1952. 

6535 THOMAS, LEWIS V., and FRYE, RICH- 
ARD N. The United States and Turkey and Iran. 
Rev. of Polit. 15 (Ja ’53). (M. A. Fitzsimons). 

6536 TORRES BALBA, L. La mezquita de Cor- 
doba y las ruinas de Madinat al-Zahra. al-An- 
dalus 17, no. 1 (1953) 250-1. (J. Guerrero Lo- 


6537 TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. Islam in 
Ethiopia. Middle East. Aff. 4 (Ag-S ’53) 302-3. 
(Wolf Leslau). “A valuable and sound contri- 
bution not only to the problem of Islam in Ethi- 
opia, but also to other political and religious 
problems of the country;” Sudan Notes and Rec- 
ords 33 (D ’52) 32s. 

6538 TUNAYA, TARIK Z. Political parties in 
Turkey. (in Turkish). Welt des Islams 2, no. 1 
(1953) 309-10. (G. Jaschke). An exemplary piece 
of research. Interesting for the student of Islam 
as well as for the political scientist. 

6539 VASILIEV, A. A. Byzance et les Arabes, I. 
Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 359-60. (Jean Mécérian). 

6540 VON GRUNEBADM, G. E. 4 tenth-century 
document of Arab literary theory and criticism. 
Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 412-5. 

6541 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. The faith 
and practice of al-Ghazdli. Muslim World 43 (Jl 
53) 208-9. (E. E. Calverley). “The steady repub- 
lication in Arabic of al-Ghazali’s works indicates 
that he is becoming increasingly influential among 
Muslims”; Royal Cent. Asian J. 40 (Ap ’53) 186. 

6542 WEHR, HANS. Arabisches wirterbuch fiir 
die schriftsprache der gegenwart. Welt des Is- 
lams 3, no. t (1953) 53-4. (W. Bjorkmann). 

6543 WILSON, J. CHRISTY. Apostle to Islam: a 
biography of Samuel M. Zwemer. Muslim World 
43 (Jl. ’53) 216-8. (William Worcester). 

6544 YOUNG, T. C., ed. Near Eastern culture 
and society. Mélanges 29 (1951-2) 425-6. (J. 
Finnegan); Rev. of Polit. 15 (Ja ’53). (M. A. 
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Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs, affaires 

Afr., African, Afrique, etc. 
Amer., American 

Archeol., Archeological, archéologique 
Asiat., Asiatic, asiatique 
Bull., Bulletin 

Cent., Central, century 
Contemp., Contemporary 

D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 

East., Eastern 
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For., Foreign 
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al-Abhath. Lebanon and Syria, LL9; foreign, 21s. 
or its equivalent. g American Univ. of Beirut, 
Lebanon, 


Acta Orientalia. 60 forint. irreg Magyar Tudoman- 
yos Akademia Orientalisztikai Koslemenyei, 2 V. 
Alkotmany-Utca 21, Budapest, Hungary. 


Acta Orientalia. Associates Orientales Bataca Dan- 
ica Norwegica, c/o E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Africa. £1 58; single issue 6s 3d. g International 
African Institute, 17 Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W.1. 

African Affairs. £1 4s; single issue 6s. g Royal 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Ave., Lon- 
don, W.C.z2. 


African Studies. £1; single issue 6s. g Witwaters- 
rand Univ. Pr., Johannesburg, South Africa. 


American Anthropologist. $8.50. g American An- 
thropological Association, R. S. Peabody Founda- 
tion, Andover, Mass. 


American Historical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. 
q American Historical Association, Study Room 
274, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


American Journal of Archaeology. $7.50; single 
issue $2. g Archaeological Institute of America, 
Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Anatolian Studies. £1 12s 6d. ann British Institute 
of Archaeology at Ankara (Ingiliz Arkeoloji 
Enstitiisti), Bayindir Sokak 85, Yenisehir, Ankara, 
Turkey; 56 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 


al-Andalus. 60 pes.; single issue, 30 pes. semi-ann 
Secretaria, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Cambio Internacional Serrano 117, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakul- 
tesinin Dergisi. ¢ parts per ann Univ. of Ankara, 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Annales de l'Institut d'Etudes Orientales. Algiers, 
Algeria. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. Membership, U.S. $5; Can. $4.50; 
elsewhere $4; subscription, libraries and other 
institutions $5; single issue, members $1; non- 
mbrs. $2. bi-m American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 3457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
ann Dept. of Antiquities, Amman, Jordan, 

Anthropos. Sw.fr. 60. g P. Fritz Bornemann SVD, 
Posieux, Freiburg, Switzerland. 

Archiv Orientalni. Ceskoslovenska Akademie ved 
Orientalni Ustav, Lazenska 4, Praha III, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Armenian Review. $6; single issue $1.75. g 212 
Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Ars Orientalis (formerly Ars Islamica). irreg Freer 


Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly. $1. ¢ The Art 
Institute, Adams St. at Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Artibus Asiae. Sw.fr. 50; $12. g Prof. Alfred Sal- 
mony, Institute of Fine Arts, New York Univer- 
sity, 17 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 

Asian Review. £1; single issue 5s. g East & West 
Ltd., 3 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 

Asiatische Studien. Sw.fr. 18. g A. Francke A. G. 
Verlag, Bern, Switzerland. 

Belleten. g University of Istanbul, Turkey. 

Beterem. £16.50; single issue 180 mils. bi-w 85 
Diesengoff St., Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Biblioteca Orientalis. $9.50. g Nederlandsch Archae- 
ologisch-philologisch Instituut voor het Nabije 
Oosten, Leiden, The Netherlands. 

British Museum Quarterly. £1; single issue 5s 3d. 7 
Trustees of the British Museum, Gt. Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts. irreg De- 
troit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bulletin des Etudes Arabes. bi-m 175 Chemin du 
Telemly, Algiers, Algeria. 

Bulletin of Faculty of Arts, University of Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. $2; 
$3 for two years. g City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Member- 
ship $10. Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bulletin de l'Institut du Desert. semi-ann M. Mit- 
wally, Sec. Gen., L’Institut du Desert, rue Sultan 
Hussein, Heliopolis, Egypt. 

Bulletin of John Rylands Library. £1 2s; single 
issue 10s 6d. semi-ann University Press, 316-324 
Oxford Road, Manchester 13, England. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. $1; single 
issue 25¢. g Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Stud- 
ies. £1 10s. ? issues per year Publ: School of Ori- 
ental & African Studies, University of London, 
London, W.C.1; agent: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Rus- 
sel St., London, W.C.1. 

Bulletin of the Walters Art Gallery. $1; single 
issue at Museum 1ro¢. m (Oct-May) Walters Art 
Gallery, Charles & Centre Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Burlington Magazine. £3; single issue 5s. m Bur- 
lington Magazine, Ltd., 12 Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

Cahiers de l’'Histoire Egyptienne. Egypt, £E 1.50; 
U.S. $3.50; others $3.50 plus postage. g Royal In- 
stitute of Historical Studies, 18 Ave. du Baron 
Empain, Heliopolis, Egypt. 

Cahiers de I’ Egypte Contemporain. 1800 fr; single 
issue 1000 fr. semi-ann Institut des Etudes Islam- 
iques, Université de Paris, 20 Ave. Emile Des- 
chanel, Paris 7e. 
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Cahiers de Tunisie (formerly Revue Tunisienne). ¢ 
L’ Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunisie, 2 rue de 
Souk Ahras, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Commentary. $5; single issue 50¢. m American Jew- 
ish Committee, 34 West 33rd St., New York 1, 
N. Y. 

Contemporary Review. £2 5s; single issue 3s 6d. 
m British Periodicals, Ltd., 46-7 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 

Current History. U.S., $5; Canada, $5.50; else- 
where, $6; single issue so¢. m Events Publ. Co., 
108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

L’Egypte Contemporaine. Egypt, £E 1.50; foreign 
£1 10s; single issue, Egypt, £E .40; foreign 9s. 9 
Boite Postale 732, Cairo. 

L’Egypte Industrielle. Egypt, £E 1; foreign £1 10s; 
single issue, Egypt, £E .15; foreign 15s. m La 
Fédération Egyptienne de |’Industrie, Mahmoud 
Bayram, ed., 26a rue Cherif Pacha, Cairo. 

Epigrafika Vostoka.* Akademia Nauk SSSR, Lenin- 
grad, USSR. 

Ethnos. Swed. Cr. 15; single issue Swed. Cr. 4. 9 
Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm O, 
Sweden. 

Ettela‘at. m Tehran, Iran. 

Faenza. Italy, lire 3000; foreign, lire 1500-5000 
according to country. semi-ann Direzione del 
Museo Internazionale delle Ceramiche in Faenza, 
Italy. 

Foreign Affairs. $6; single issue $1.50. g Council on 
Foreign Relations, 58 East 68th St., New York 21, 
NM. ¥, 


Fortnightly. £ 2 2s; single issue 3s 6d. m Fortnightly 
Review, Ltd., 4-6 Soho Square, London, W.1.; 
agent: Horace Marshall & Son, Ltd., Temple 
House, Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 

Fortune. $12.50; single issue $1.50. m Time-Life- 
Fortune, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

Geographical Journal. £1 16s; single issue 8s 6d. 
Royal Geographical Society, 1 Kensington Gore, 
London, S.W.7; agent: John Murray (Publ.), 
Ltd., 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 

Geographical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. g 
American Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th St., New York 32, N. Y. 

Hamizrah Hehadash. $6. g Israel Oriental Society, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Hesperis. g L’Institut des Hautes Etudes Maro- 
caines, Bibliothéque Générale du _ Protectorat, 
Rabat, Morocco; Subscr. to Librairie Larose, 11 
rue Victor-Cousin, Paris se. 

IBLA. 850 francs; single issue 215 fr. g Institut des 
Belles-Lettres Arabes, 12 rue Jamaa el Haoua, 
Tunis, Tunisia. 

Illustrated London News. UK, £5 18s 6d; U.S. 
(British edition) $18; (American edition) $16.50; 
single issue, UK 3s, U.S. 35¢. aw 1 New Oxford St., 
London, W.C.1; agent: International News Com- 
pany, 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

International Affairs. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single 

issue, 6s 6d, $1.25. g Royal Institute of Interna- 





* Agents in the U.S. for Russian publications: 
Four Continent Book Corporation, 38 West 58th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Universal Distributors, 52-54 
West 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


tional Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’ Square, 
London, S.W.1; 542 Fifth Ave. New York 19, 
N. Y. 

Iraq. £1 118; single issue 18s. semi-ann British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq, 20 Wilton Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

Isis. $7.50; single issue $1.90. g History of Science 
Society, George Sarton, ed., Widener Library 185, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Der Islam. 3 issues per year Schriftleitung des 
Islams, Bornplatz, 1-3, Hamburg 13, Germany; 
subscr. to Walter de Gruyter & Co., Genthiner 
Str. 13, Berling W 35. 

Islamic Culture. Sterling area, £1 10s; elsewhere, 
$6; single issue 7s 6d, $1.50. g Islamic Culture 
Board, POB 171, Hyderabad, India. 

Islamic Literature. $4; single issue 30¢. m Muham- 
mad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, Pakistan. 

Islamic Review. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $3.75; single issue 
2s 6d, 37¢. m Woking Muslim Mission & Literary 
Trust, Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, Surrey, Eng- 
land; Moslem Society of USA, 870 Castro Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; The International Muslim 
Society, Inc., POB 37, Manhattanville, Station J, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Izvestiya Geograficheskogo Obshchestva.* £1 153; 
single issue 6s. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Seriya Geografii i Geo- 
fizikii.* £1 ros; single issue 6s. bi-m Moscow, 
USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otedeleniye Ekonomii 
i Prava.* £1 10s; single issue 6s. bi-m Moscow, 
USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otdeleniye Literaturi 
i Yazika.* £1 10s; single issue 6s. bi-m Moscow, 
USSR. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk —Istorii i Filosofii.* £1 
10s; single issue 6s. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen. ann 
Publ. by Dr. Ernest Hausweddel & Co., Esplanade 
43, Hamburg 36, Germany. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. $6; $5 to 
libraries; single issue $1.50. g American Oriental 
Society, 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Journal Asiatique. g Société Asiatique de Paris, 1 
rue de Seine, Paris 6e. 

Journal of Modern History. $7.50; single issue $2.25. 
gq University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies. $6 in U.S. and Pan 
American Postal Union; postage added outside 
PanAm Postal Union; single issue $1.75. g Dept. 
of Oriental Languages and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Agents: 
Luzac & Co., Ltd., 46 Gt. Russell St., London, 
W.C.1; Oscar Harrassowitz, Leipzig, Germany. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. £2 8s; single 
issue £1 10s. semi-ann Royal Asiatic Society, 56 
Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 

Kirjath Sepher. $5. g Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library, Jerusalem, Israel. 


al-Kulliyah. Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 


Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi. LS 10. g¢ 
Damascus, Syria. 
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Man. £1 10s; single issue 2s 6d. m Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

al-Mashrig. bi-m Institut des Lettres Orientales, 
Université Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph. irreg Uni- 
versité Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. $5; single 
issue so¢; free to members. m (Oct-June) q 
(July-Sept) Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Middle East Journal. $6; single issue $1.50. g Mid- 
dle East Institute, 2002 P Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. U.S., $2; foreign, $2.50; 
single issue 20¢. m 650 Palisade Avenue, Jersey 
City 7, N. J. 

Le Muséon. 300 Belg. fr. 2 double vols. per year 
Le Muséon, 9 Ave. des Hétres, Héverlé-Louvain, 
Belgium. 

Muslim World. U.S., $3; foreign, 12s; single issue 
75¢, 4s. g Dr. Kenneth Cragg, 143 Sigourney 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

National Geographic Magazine. $6.50, single issue 
65¢. m National Geographic Society, 16th & M 
Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

New Times." 14s; 
USSR. 

Numismatic Chronicle & Journal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. £2 2s. g B. Quaritch, Ltd., 11 
Grafton St., London, W.1. 

Oriens. semi-ann Journal of the International Society 
for Oriental Research, c/o E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 
33a, Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Orientalia. Italy, lire 7300; foreign $13.50. g Pon- 
tificium Institutum Biblicum, Piazza Pilotta 35, 
Rome. 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Italy, lire 3500; 
foreign $6. g Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum; Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore 7, 
Rome. 

Oriente Moderno. $8. m Istituto per l’Oriente, Viale 
Davide Lubin 2, Rome. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly. 21s. semi-ann Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde St., Manchester 
Square, London, W.1. 

Politica Estera. Italy, lire 1000; foreign, lire 3000; 
single issue lire 25. w Guiseppe d’Amico, Dir., 
Via Lucrezio Caro 67, Rome. 

Politique Etrangére. 1500 francs; single issue 150 fr. 
bi-m Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 54 
rue de Varenne, Paris 7e. 


Political Quarterly. £1 10s; single issue 7s 6d. ¢ 
Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W. 
Cur. 

Political Science Quarterly. Membership $6; single 
issue $1.50. g Academy of Political Science, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York 
a7, N.Y. 

Proceedings Royal Society of Historical Studies. 
irreg 18 Ave. du Baron Empain, Heliopolis, 
Egypt. 

Quarterly Review. £1 15s 6d; single issue 8s 6d. g 
John Murray (Publ.), Ltd., so Albemarle St., 
London, W.1. 


single issue 4d. w Moscow, 
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Relazioni Internazionali. 6000 lire; single issue 100 
lire. w Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Inter- 
nazionali, Via Clerici 5, Milan, Italy. 

Review of Politics. U.S., $4; foreign, $4.40; single 
issue $1.25. g University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Revue des Annales Archéologicales de Syrie. Syria, 
LS 20; foreign, £2 10s or equiv.; single issue LS 
10, £1 5s. semi-ann Direction Générale des Anti- 
quités de Syrie, Damascus, Syria. 

Revue du Caire. Egypt, £E 2.25; foreign, 2000 
francs; single issue £E .20, 200 francs. m 3 rue 
Dr. Abdel Hamid Said, Cairo; Les Editions des 
Cahiers du Sud, 28 rue du Four, Paris 6e. 

Revue Egyptienne de Droit International. ann So- 
ciété Egyptienne de Droit International, 16 Ave. 
el-Malika, Cairo. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 12 rue Vavin, Paris 
6e. 

Revue de Géographie Marocaine. Free to members, 
500 francs to non-mbrs. ann Société de Géographie 
du Maroc, 18 Ave. Poymiran, Casablanca, Mo- 
rocco. 

Revue Historique. 1750 francs; single issue 450 
francs. g Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 49 Blvd. St. Michel, Paris; Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 108 Blvd. St. Germain, 
Paris 6e. 

Revue de la Méditerranée. France, 700 francs; for- 
eign, 1000 francs; single issue, France 130 francs, 
foreign 175 francs. bi-m Presses Universitaires 
de France, 108 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris 6e. 

Revue Numismatique. g 95 Blvd. Raspail, Paris 6e. 

Rivista Storico Italiana. Italy, lire 1500; foreign, 
lire 4000; single issue, Italy lire 600, foreign lire 
1500. g Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, Galleria 
Umberto I #83, Naples, Italy. 

al-Risalah. £E 1.50. w Cairo. 

Rivista Degli Studii Orientali. Lire 3000. g Istituto 
di Studi Orientali, Universita di Roma, Rome. 


Rocznik Orientalni. Warsaw, Poland. 


Royal Central Asian Journal. £1 4s. ? issues per 
year Royal Central Asian Society, 2 Hinde St., 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. 

Round Table. UK, £1 10s; foreign $5; single issue 
78s 6d, $1.25. g 15 Ormond Yard, Duke of York St., 
London, S.W.1.; agents: Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Saeculum. DM 24; single issue DM 7. g Verlag 
Karl Alber, Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany. 

Sovetskaya Etnografya.* £1 10s; single issue 8s 6d. 
gq Moscow, USSR. 


Sovetskoye Vostokdeniye.* Moscow, USSR. 


Speculum. Free to members; $7.00 subscr. g Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, 1430 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Sudan Notes & Records. Sudan and Egypt, £E .75; 
foreign 18s; single issue £E .40. irreg Philosoph- 
ical Society of the Sudan, Newbold Library, Gor- 
don Memorial College, Khartoum, Sudan; agent: 
Luzac & Co., Ltd., 46 Gt. Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


Sumer. £1 10s; single issue 15s. semi-ann Direc- 
torate-General of Antiquities, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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Swiss Review of World Affairs. Switzerland, Sw. 
fr. 20; U.S., $7; elsewhere, Sw. fr. 30. m Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, Galkenstrasse 11, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland; University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Tarbiz. $5.00. g Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Tarih Dergisi. ¢ parts per year University of An- 
kara, Turkey. 

Thagafah. w Cairo. 

Tiirk Dil ve Cografya Dergisi. ¢ parts per year Uni- 
versity of Istanbul, Turkey. 

Uchoniye Zapiski Institut Vostokovedenia.* Mos- 
cow, USSR. 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. $5. m Cdr. J. K. 
Taussig, Jr., USN, U.S. Naval Institute, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher. ann Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. 

Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR.* £2; 


single issue 4s. 
m Moscow, USSR. 
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Vestnik Drevnei Istorii.* £2; single issue 12s. ¢ 
Moscow, USSR. 

Voprosy Istorii.* Moscow, USSR. 

Die Welt des Islams. g E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
irreg Orientalisches Institut der Universitat Wien, 
Berggasse 7, Vienna IX, Austria. 

World Affairs. £1; single issue 6s. g London Insti- 
tute of World Affairs, c/o Faculty of Laws, Uni- 
versity College, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 

World Affairs. $2; foreign $2.35; single issue so¢. ¢ 
American Peace Society, 1612 I St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

World Today. UK, £1 5s; £2 10s with supplement; 
foreign, $5; $10 with supplement. m Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. 
James’ Square, London, S.W.1. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 


schaft. semi-ann Kommissionsverlag Franz Steiner 
GMBH, Wiesbaden, Germany. 











BUREAU DES DOCUMENTATIONS SYRIENNES ET ARABES 
Sabki Street, Damascus, Syria 


Periodicals in the French language: 


BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE SYRIENNE. Semi-weekly digest of informa- 
tion and commentary on Syria and the Arab states. 


ETUDE MENSUELLE SUR L’ECONOMIE ET LE MARCHE SYRIENS. 
Month by month treatment of the different sectors of Syrian economy. 


TARIF PERMANENT DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. Loose-leaf service with 
latest corrections supplied each two weeks. 


CODES DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. 
COLLECTIONS DE DOCUMENTATIONS SUR L’ECONOMIE SYRIENNE. 
ANNUAIRE DU CORPS MEDICAL DE SYRIE. 
RECUEIL DES ACCORDS INTERNATIONAUX CONCLUS PAR LA SYRIE. 
LE STATUT MONETAIRE SYRIEN. 
Special Studies (in French) of the different sectors of Syrian economy: 
ETUDE SUR LE COTON 1953-1954. 
LA SYRIE ECONOMIQUE 1954 (Mars 1954). 
L’ELECTRICITE EN SYRIE, ete. 
In Arabic: WHO’S WHO IN SYRIA. 
Department of commercial information: Commercial references on firms estab- 
lished in Syria. 
Prices and further information supplied upon request. 

















ISLAMIC CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1927 


A quarterly Journal of Interna- 
tional repute, contains contributions 
from recognised authors on Islamic 
Studies and Culture. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION:—India Rs. 15/-; 
Foreign £1-10/-; U.S.A. $6.00 





Back numbers from 1927 onwards 
available at the same rate. 
Apply:—Manager, 

Islamic Culture, Post Box 171, 
Hyderabad Deccan. (India) 











STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 3, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL published quarterly at 
Washington, D. C. (2nd entry Baltimore, Md.) for Octo- 
ber, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher: 
The Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C. Editor: Har- 
vey P. Hall, Washington, D. C. Business Manager: Alta F. 
Fowler, Washington, D. C. 


2. The owner is: The Middle East Institute, Washington, 
D. C. (no stockholders). 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

ALTA F. FOWLER 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of Oc- 
tober, 1953. 


[SEAL] W. G. BADEN, Notary 


(My commission expires March 31, 1954.) 
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NEGOTIATING 
WITH THE 
RUSSIANS 


military assistance 
lend-lease 


on . . * 


the Nuremberg Trial Agreements 
the Far Eastern Commission 
refugees and displaced persons 


Soviet negotiating techniques 
the Balkans 
atomic energy 


as frankly told by eleven distinguished Americans who had ac- 
tual experience in attempting to reach agreement with the Russians 


$3.50 at your bookstore or 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 











NOTICE 


Royal Asiatic Society: XXIlird Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists 


In accordance with the resolution taken at 
the XXIInd International Congress of Orien- 
talists at Istanbul, the Royal Asiatic Society is 
organizing the XXIlIrd Congress, to be held 
at Cambridge, England, August 21-28, 1954. 

As hotel accommodation in Cambridge is 
limited, members of the Congress will be 
lodged in Colleges. It is therefore imperative 
that the approximate number of participants 
should be known as soon as possible. Prospec- 
tive members are requested to inform the 
Organizing Committee. 

The Congress is open to all Orientalists. As 
the list of addresses is incomplete, and to 
lessen the risk of unintentional omission, 
prospective participants, whether they re- 
ceived the first circular or not, should send 
their names and addresses to: 

XXIlIrd International Congress of Orientalists 
Organizing Committee 
Queens College 

Cambridge, England 

The second circular, due to be issued by 
the end of 1953, will contain all the necessary 
information. It will, in principle, be mailed 
only to those who either sent back the reply 
ecard attached to the first circular, or to those 
who by some other means have expressed to 
the Organizing Committee their intention of 
attending the Congress. 

Prospective members who wish that an 
official body or institution, such as a Univer- 
sity or Library, receive an invitation, are re- 

uested to send their recommendations to the 
rganizing Committee as soon as possible. 








THE MIDEAST 
MIRROR 


8,000 word weekly survey of 
Middle East news 


compiled by 
THE ARAB NEWS AGENCY 
26, Sh. Sherif Pasha, Cairo. 
in Arabic or English 


6 dollars monthly or 45 dollars annually. 
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